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WESTWARD HO! 

CHAPTER I 

HOW MR. OXENHAM saw THE WHITE BIRD 

One summer’s afternoon, in the 1575, a tall and fuir boy 
came lingering along Bideford quay, in his scholar’s go.wn, with 
satchel and slate in hand, watching wistfully the shipping and the 
sailors, till, just after he had passed the bottom of the High Street, 
he came opposite to one (ff the many taverns which looked out 
upon the river. In the open bay-window sat merchants and 
gentlemen, discoursing over their afternc^n's draught of sack 
and outsieje the door was gathered a group of ^ilojjs, iisttning 
earnestly to some one who stood in the mids^. *The boy, all alive 
for imy ‘\.a-Av,ws came in for the following speech, deliverld in a 
loud^>'.f)lfl|Voice, with agstionft Devonshire accent. 

“ If you don’t believe me,^go and see, or stay here and grow all 
over blue mould. I tell you I saw it with these eyes, and so did 
Salvation Yeo there, through a window in the lowei room ; and 
we measured the heap, as 1 am a Chrislicned man, seventy foot long 
ten foot broad, and twelyefoot high, of silver bars, and e:?ch bar 
between a thirty and forty pound weight. And says Captain 
Drake : ‘ Tlj||i»c, my lads of Dev(^n, I’ve brought you to ilie mouth 
of the world^ treasure-house, and it’s your^ow n fault now. if you 
don’t sweep it out as empty as a stock-iish.’ ” 

“Why didn’t you bring some of they hojiTc, t.. n. Mr. 
Oxenham ? ’’ 

“ Why weren’t you there to help to carry thenl 7 W a woyld 
have brought ’em away, safe enough, and young Drake*and I had 
broke the door abroad already, but Captain Djjtike goes ofl' in a 
dead faint ; and when we came to look, he had a wTumd ffi his leg 
you might have laid three fingers in. Kis brother and 1 got him 
away to the boats, he kicking and struggling, and bidding us let 
him go on with the fight. And tell me, ye sons of shoUen herrings 
wasn’t it worth more to save him than the dirty silver 7 lor silver 
we can get again, brave boys : there’s more fish in the sea tlian 
ever came out of it, •and more silver in Nombre de Dios than 
would p^e alKhe streefs injihe w^est country : but of sujji cap- 
tains as Ffanky Drake, heaven never mak#s but one at a timq 
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and if we lose him, good-bye" to England’s luck, say i,-and who 
don’t agree, let him choose his weapons, and I’m his man.” 

He who delivered this harangue was a tall aftd sfur^y pe^oilage, 
with^a florid black-bearded face. He was dressed (contrary to all 
sumptuary laws of the time) in a suit of crimson velvet, a little the. 
worse, perhaps, for wear ; his fingers sparkled with rings ; he 
had two or three gold chains about his neck, and large earrings in 
his ears ; on his head was a broad velvet Spanish hat, in which 
instead of a feather was fastened with a great gold clqsp a whole 
Quezal bird. As he finished his spe€ch, he took off the* said at, 
and said : “ I, John Oxenhaitj of South Tawton, for a sign to all 
brave lads of Devon, that as the Spaniards are the masters of the 
Indians, we’re the masters of the Spaniards and he replaced his 
hat. 

A murmur of applause followed ;• but one hinted, that he 
“ doubted the Spaniards were too many for them.” 

‘ Too many ? Hovf man3f men did we take Nombre de Dios 
with ? Se>jpnt5^-three were we, and before we saw the Spanish 
main, half were used up with the scurvy ; and in Port Pheasant 
Captafn Rjwse of Cowes fell in with us, and that gave us some 
thirty hanas more ; and with that handful, my lads, ^hly^ifty- 
three in all, we packed the lock of the ^|ew world 1 And whom did 
we lose but our trumpeter ? I tell you, those Spaniards are rank 
cowards, as all bullies are.” 

“ You’m right, Captain, ’’•sang out a tall gaunt fellow who stood 
close to him ; “ one westcountrymaij c;an fight two easterlings, 
and an casterling can beat three Dons any day. Eh ! my lads of 
Devon ? ” 

“ Come, ’’-said Oxedham, “ come along ! Who nsis ? Who’ll 
make his fortune ? ” 

“ Who’ll lis# ^ ” cried the gaunt man again ; “ now’s your time ! 
We want a doz^n out of you Bideford men, and just a boy or two, 
and then we’m off and away, and make our fortunes, or go to 
heaven. 

“ Now” said Qxenham. “Who'll join ? who'll join ? Don't 
think ycfu’re buying a pig in a poke. I know the road, and Sal- 
vation Yeo, here, too, who was the gunner’s mate, as well as I 
do the narrow seas, and better.” 

Oxenham, seeing that his hearers were becoming moved, called 
through the open window for a great tankard of sack, and passed 
it from hand to hand. 

The school-boy, who had been devouring •vith eyes and ears all 
which j^assed, and had contrived by $his fime to edge hiyiself into 
th^ inner ring, now stet^d face to face with the hero of the emerald 
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crest. Blit when he saw the sailors, one alter another come for- 
ward and offer to jc^n Mr. Oxenham, his s6ul burnt within him, 
.and wAn the#gi©up had somewhat broken up he asked boldly if 
Mr. Oxenham would allow him to examine a very marveyous 
horn he was hdjding. This favour was granted readily. Lin- 
geringly and longingly the boy turned it round and round, and 
thought •..he ov^ner of it more fortunate than Khan or Kaiser. 
Oh, if he could but possess that horn, what needed he on earth 
beside to make him blest ! 

“ I say, will you sell this ? 

“ Yea, marry, or my own soul, if J can get the worth of it.” 

•After much fumbling, he pulled out a tester (the only one he 
had), and asked if that would buy it ? 

“ That ? no, nor twenty of them.” 

The boy thought over what agood knight-errant would do in such 
case, and then answered, “ Tell you what ; I’ll fight you for it.” 

“ Thank’ee, Sir ! ” 

“ Break«the jackanapes’ head for him, Yeo,”^sr^’€ CVenhcffn. 

Call me jackanapes again, and I break }®urs, Sir.” Agid the 
boy^fte^ nis I’st fiercely. 

Oxenhaiti looked at a minute smilingly. “Tut ! tut ! my 
man, hit one of your own si:®', if you will, and spare hide folk like 
me ! ” 

“ If I have a boy’s age. Sir, 1 have a man’s fist. I shall be fifteen 
years old this month, and know hoTv to answer any one who 
insults me.” 

“ Fifteen, my young cockerel ? you look lik(?r twenty,” said 
Oxenham, v®th an admiring glance at the lad’s broad limbs. 
“ Fifteen ? If I had half-a-dozen such lads*as you, I would make 
knights of them before I died. Eh, Yeo ? ” 

At which there was a general laugh, in which j joined 

as loudly as any, and then bade the lad tell him whv he wa o keen 
after the horn. 

“ Because.” said he, looking up boldly, “ I want to go to sea. 
I want to see the Indies. I want to fight the Sp^yiiards. ^Though 
I am a gentleman’s son, I’d a deal lie /er be a cabin-boy on board 
your ship.’' 

“ And you shall,” cried Oxenham, with a great oath. " Whose 
son are you, my gallant fellow ? ” 

“ Mr.. Leigh’s, of Burromth Court.” 

“ Bless his soul ! I know him as well as I do the Eddystone, and 
his kitchen too. WbX) syps with him to-night ? ” 

“ Sir Richartl Grenvile.” 
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“ Dick Grenvile ? I did not know he was in town, uo Home 
and tell your father John Oxenham will comf and keep him .com- 
pany. There, off with you ! I’ll make all straight<^vith ifie good, 
gentleman, and you shall have your venture with m’e^ ; and as for the 
horn, let him have the horn, Yeo, and I’ll give yo^ a noble for it.” 

“ Not a penny, noble Captain. If young master will take a 
poor mariner’s gift, there it is, for the sake of his love to tfie calling, 
and Heaven send him luck therein.” 

Now this young gentleman, Amyas Leigh, though' come of as 
good blood as any in Devon, and having lived all his life in what we 
should even now call the very best society, and being (on account 
of the valour, courtesy, and truly noble qualities which he showed 
forth in his most eventful life) chosen by me as the hero and centre 
of this story, was not, saving for his good looks, by any means 
what would be called now-a-days an “ interesting ” youth, still 
less a “ highly educated ” one. 

Mr. Oxenham came that evening to supper as he had promised. 
Aftel the ireat;‘h,e said to Dick Grenvile or Sir Richard Grenvle, 

“ Gome now, do Ifhou talk the good man round and I’ll war;*an1 
mysefrto talk round the good wife.” 

The personage whom Oxenham ad'iressed thus ■'familiarly, 
answered by a somewhat sarcastic srdle, and Oxenham felt some- 
what puzzled and nettled, when, after having asked Mr. Leigh’s 
leave to take young Amyas with him, and set forth in glowing 
colours the purpose of his* voyage, he found Sir Richard utterly 
unwilling to help him with his suit. 

“ Heyday, Sir Richard ? You are not rurely gone over to the 
side of those canting fellows who pretend to turu< 'p their noses 
at Franky Drake as aspirate, and be hanged to them ? ” 

“ My friend Oxenham,” answered he, in the sententious and 
measured styjc^of the day, “ I have always held that Mr. Drake’s 
booty, as well as my good friend Captain Hawkins’s is lawful 
prze, as being taken from the Spaniard, who has no right to the 
same, having robbed it violently, by torture and extreme iniquity, 
from the poor Indian.” 

“ Arnen,” said Mrs. Leigh. 

“ 1 say Amen too,” quoth Oxenham. 

“ And I also,” went on Sir Richard ; “ for the rightful owners 
of the said goods being either miserably dead, or incapable by 
reason of their servitude of ever recovering any share thereof, the 
treasure, falsely called Spanish, cannot be better bestowed than in 
building up the state of England against them, our natural 
enemies.” And as he warmed in hh speech, his ej^es fleshed very 
fee. 
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“ Hark now ! ” said Oxenham, ‘'who can speak more boldly than 
he ! and yet he will not help this lad to so noble an adventure.” 

“ Yott h^ivf* ncVea his father and mother ; what is their an- 
swer ? 

“ Mine is thiS ” said Mr. Leigh ; “ if it be God’s will that my 
boy should become hereafter sijch a mariner as Sir Richard 
Grenvile^let him go, and God be with him ; but let him first bide 
here at home and be trained, if God give me grace, to become such 
a gentleman as Sir Richard Grenvile.” 

Sir Richard bowed low, afid Mrs. Leigh catching up llie last 
word — 

“ There, Mr. Oxenham, you cannot gainsay that, unless you will 
be discourteous to his worship. And for me — though it be a weak 
woman’s reason, yet it is a mother’s : he is my only child. His 
elder brother is far away. God only knows whether 1 shall ^ee him 
again ; and what are all reports of his virtues and his learning to 
me, compared to that sweet presenoi^ whidi I daily miss ? Ah ! 
Mr. Oxenlpam, my beautilul Joseph is gone ; air^itl^mgh ke be 
lo^of Pharaoh’s household, yet he is far t^v^y in and 

•youVill t'"!vc lienjamin also I Ah ! Mr. Oxenham, you have no 
child! or\ 4 )u would nottask fof mine ! ” 

“ And how do you knov^^that, my sweet Madam ? ” said the 
adventurer, turning first deadly pale, and then glowing red. Her 
last words had touched him to the quick in some unexpected 
place ; and rising, he couirtccusly laid her hand to his lips, and 
said — “ 1 say no more. ^Farewell, sweet Madam, and God send 
all men such wives as vou,” 

“ And all wives,” sa®id she, snuhng, such husbands as mine.” 
“ Farewell, Triend Leigh. Farewell, gaftant Dick Grenvile, 
answered he. 

“Let us drink to our merry meeting, before^^ou g ” said 
Leigh. And rising, and putting the tankard of malmsc to his 
lips, he passed it to Sir Richard, who rose, and saying, “ fo the 
fortune of a bold mariner and a gallant gentleman,” dfaiik, and 
put the cup into Oxenham’s hand. 

The adventurer’s face was flushed, and his e}e wild, '^^diether 
from the liquor he had drunk during the day, or whether from 
Mrs. Leigh’s last speech, he had not been himself for a few 
niinutes. He lifted the cup, and was in act to pledge them, when 
he suddenly dropped it on the table, and pointed, staring and 
trembling, up and down, and round the room, as if following 
some fluttering object. 

“ Therg ! B^o vou s*ee iL? The bird ! — the bird wiih the 
white breast ! 
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Each looked at the other but Leigh, who was a qinck-witted 
man, and an old courtier, forced a laugh instantly, and cried — 

“ Nonsense, brave Jack Oxenham ! Leave, wjjite b^rdS for 
men who will show the white feather. Mrs. Leich waits to pledge* 
your* 

Oxenham recovered himself^ in a moment, pieaged them all 
round, drinking deep and fiercely ; and after hearty farewells, 
departed. 

After he was gone, and while Leigh was attending him to the 
door, Mrs. Leigh and Grenvile kep^ a few minutes dead silence. 
At last— “ God help him ! ” ^aid she. 

“Amen,” said Grenvile, “ for he never needed it more. But, 
indeed. Madam, I put no faith in such omens.” 

“ But Sir Richard, that bird has been seen for generations before 
the death of any of his family. I kndW those who were at South 
Tawton when his mother died and they saw it. God help him ! 
^for, after all, he is a proper nwn.” 

“ So magy J^ady has thought before now, Mrs. Leigh, and well 
for hun if they Ila^, not. But, indeed, I make no accoun^ of 
omens. When God is ready for each man, then he mustjgo 
and when can he go better ? ” 

“ But,” said Mr. Leigh, who entexeef, “ I have seen, and espe- 
cially when I was in Italy, omens ancf prophecies before now beget 
their own fulfilment, by driving men into recklessness, and making 
them run headlong upon thtit very ruin which, as they fancied, was 
running upon them.” 

“ And which^” said Sir Richard, “ they might have avoided, if, 
instead of trusting in I know not what dumb and^ark destiny, 
they had trusted in tlie living God. 1, too, know, and know not 
how I know, that I shall never die in my bed.” 

“ God forofejnd ! ” cried Mrs. Leigh. 

“ And why, tair Madam, if I die doing my duty to my God and 
my queen ? Vhe thought never moves me : nay, to tell the 
truth, 1 [f-ray often enough that 1 may be spared the miseries of 
imbecile old ag^. Mr. Leigh, you have done wisely to-night. 
Poor C/xeiiham does not go on his voyage with a single eye. I 
have talked about him with Drake and Hawkins ; and I guess why 
Mrs. Leigh touched him so home, when she told him that he had 
no child.” 

“ Has he one, then, in the West Indies ? ” cried the good lady. 

“ God knows ; and God grant we may not hear of shame and 
sorrow fallen upon an ancient and honourtible house of Devon. 
My bjothcr Stukely is woe enough Jo North Deven fo£ this gen- 
exation.” 
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“"And now come hither to me, my adventurous godson, \ and 
don’t look in such doleful dumps. I hear you have broken all ihe 
sailor bpys’ h|jacl3 afready.” 

“ Nearly all,’’ said young Amyas, with due modesty. “ But am 
I not to go to se^ ? ” * 

“ All things in their time, my bj)y, and God forbid that either I 
or your Worthy* parents should keep you from that noble calling 
which is the safeguard of this England and her queen.” 

“ I should like to be a brave adventurer, like Mr. Oxenham.” 

“ God grant you become* a braver man than he 1 for as I 
think, to be bold against the enemy.is common to the brutes ; but 
the prerogative of a man is to be bold against himself.” 

^ How, Sir ? ” 

“ To conquer our own fancies, Amyas, and our own lusts, and 
our ambition, in the sacred name of duty ; this it is to be truly 
brave, and truly strong ; for he who cannot rule himself, how can 
he rule his crew or his fortunes ? Glome, ^ow, I will make you a 
promise. ,lf you will bide quietly at home, and 1 feri^ fromtyour 
faiHjer and mother ail which befits a gentlem?^ ilnS a Cliris(^an, as 
wel^as a ocai-i.m, the day shall come when you shall sail with 
Richard tircnvile hiaiseT, or v'^th better men than he, on a nobler 
errand than gold-hunting or^the Spanish Main.” 

” O my boy, my boy ! ” said Mrs. Leigh, hear what the good 
Sir Richard promises v'ou. Many an earl’s son would be glad to 
be in your place.” 


CHAt'l tK 11 

HOtV AMYAS CAME HOME THE FIRST TIME 

• 

Five years are past and gone. It is nine of the j^lock on \ still, 
bright November morning : but the bells of Bideiord church ^re 
still ringing. Bideford streets are a very flower gardcr^^of all the 
colours, swarming with seamen and burgherj^, and burghers’ 
wives and daughters, all in their holiday attire. Garlands are 
hung across the streets, and ships in the pool are dressed in all their 
flags, and give tumultuous vent to their feelings by peals of ord- 
iiance of every size. Along the little churchyard, packed full 
with women, streams all the gentle blood of North Devon, — tall 
and stately men, and fair ladies, worthy of the days when the 
gentry of England w8re by due right the leaders of the people, by 
personal prowess and beauty ,,as well as by intellect and edui;ation. 
And at last there is a silence within the cl^Airch. and the churah- 
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wardens and sidesmen bustle down to the entrance, rods in Hand, 
and the rector begins, not the morning servjce, but the good old 
thanksgiving after a victory at sea. 

A^nd what is it which has thus sent old Bideford wild with 

godly joy and pious mirth * ? Why are all ^eyes fixed, with 
greedy admiration, on those four weather-beaten mariners, 
decked out with knots and ribfions by loving har^ds ? And why, 
as the five go instinctively up to the altar, and there fall on their 
knees before the rails, are all eyes turned to the pew„ where Mrs. 
Leigh of Burrough has hid her face between her hands, and her 
hood rustles and shakes to her joyful sobs ? Because these are 
Devon men, and men of Bideford, whose names are Amyas Leigh 
of Burrough, John Staveley, Michael Heard and Jonas Marshall of 
Bideford, and Thomas Braund of Clovelly : and they, the first of 
all English mariners, have sailed round the world with Francis 
Drake, and are come hither to give God thanks. 

It is a long story. ‘'^For somewhat more than a twelvemonth 
afte/ Mr. , Oi&yiham’s departure, young Amyas had gone on 
quietly enough, acc(aTding to promise with the exception of ceo/ain 
occasional outbursts of fierceness common to all young;onale 
animals, and especially to boys of any strength of character. 
Then, his father, having gone dow^ on business to the Exeter 
Assizes, caught gaol-fever from the prisoners ; sickened in the 
very court ; and died within a week. 

And now, Mrs. Leigh, at little past forty, was left a widow ; 
lovely still in face and figure ; and sdll more lovely from the 
divine calm which brooded, like the dove of peace and the Holy 
Spirit of God over every look, and word, and gesture ; a sweetness 
which had been ripeiicd by storm, as well as by sunshine ; which 
this world had not given, cind could not take away. No wonder 
that Sir Riclferd and Lady Grenvile loved her ; no wonder that 
her children worshipped her ; no wonder that the young Amyas, 
when the first burst of grief was over, and he knew again where he 
stood, fell: that a new life had begun for him ; that his mother was 
no more to think and act for him only, but that he must think 
and ac^Tor his mother. And so it was, that on the very day after 
his father’s funeral, when school-hours were over, instead of 
coming straight home, he walked boldly into Sir Richard Gren- 
vile’s house, and asked to see his godfather. 

“ You must be my father now. Sir,” said he firmly. 

And Sir Richard looked at the boy’s broad strong lace, and 
swore a great and holy oath that he would he a father to him, and 
a brother to his mother. And Lad^ Grenvile tool: the boy by the 
band, and walked hokie with him to Burrough ; and there the two 
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fair women^fell on each other’s necks, and wept together ; the 
one for the loss which had been, the otheV, as by a prophetic 
instinct, for tlip lijce loss which was to come to her also. 

But why did Amyas go to the South Seas ? 

Vindex Brimhlecombe, whilom servitor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, (commonly called Sir Vmdex, after the fashion of the 
times,) wus, in -those days, master of the grammar-school of 
Bideford. He was, at root, a godly and kind-hearted pedant 
enough : but, like most schoolmasters in the old flogging days, 
had his heart pretty well hardened by long baneful licence to 
inflict pain at will on those weakeralhan himself. Be that as it 
may, old Sir Vindex had heart enough to feel that it was now his 
dutjr to take especial care of the fatherless boy to whom he tried 
to teach liis qui^ qu(P^ quid ; but the only outcome of that new 
sense of responsibility was* a rapid increase in the number of 
floggings, which rose from about two a week, to one per diem, not 
without consequences to the pedagogue hinlself. 

I^r all this while, Amyas liad never for a moni^n't ic«st sig)1t of 
his\irling desire for a sea life, and he used t^t console him.^^lf in 
^chOii\l-hou... by drawing siiips, and imaginary charts, upon his 
slate, instcVtJ of minding his humanities.” 

Now it befel upon an aflcrnpon, that he was very busy, at a map 
whereon was a great castle, and at the gate thereof a dragon, ter- 
rible to see. To behol I which marvel of ai t, all the other boys at 
the same desk must needs club their hctids together, and with the 
more security, because Sir^Vindex, as was his custom after dinner, 
was lying back in his chair, and slept the sleep of thdjust. 

The shoving^ and tittering rose to such a pitch., that Cerberus 
awoke, and demanded sternly what the no*ise was about. To 
which, of course, there was no answer. 

“You, of course, Leigh ! Come up. Sir, and 'jhbw me your 
exercitation.” 

Now of Arnyas’s exercitation not a word w^as wTitten ; ani, 
moreover, he was in the very act of putting the last torches to 
Mr. Brimblccombe‘’s portrait. Whereon, to the ;istomshment of 
all hearers, he made answer — 

“ All in good time. Sir ! ” and w ent on drawing. 

“ In good time, Sir ! Insolent, veni et vapula ! 

But Amyas went on drawing. 

Come hither. Sirrah, or I’ll flay you alive ! ” 

“ Wait a bit ! ” answered Amyas. 

The old gentleman jiJmped up, ferula in hand, and darted across 
the school, .and^gaw himself uppn the fatal slate. 

“ Pro jiagitium ! what have we here, villefin ? ” and clutching 
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at his victim, he raised the cane. Whereupon, with 'a -serenfe and 
cheerful countenance, up rose the mighty form of Amyas Leigh, ia 
head and shoulders above his tormentor, ana that flate descended 
on jthe bald coxcomb of Sir Vindex Brimblecombe, with so shrewd 
a blow, that slate and pate cracked at the samp instant, and the 
poor pedagogue dropped to tlje floor, and lay for dead. 

After which Amyas arose, and walked out of the schupol, and so 
quietly home ; and having taken counsel with himself, went to his 
mother, and said, “ Please, mother. I’ve broken schoolmaster’s 
head.” 

“ Broken his head, thou, wicked boy ! ” shrieked the poor 
widow ; “ what didst do that for ? ” 

“ I can’t tell,” said Amyas, penitently ; “ I couldn’t help it. It 
looked so smooth, and bald, and round, and — you know ? ” 

“ I know ? Oh, wicked boy ! thou hast given place to the 
devil ; and now, perhaps, thou hast killed him.” 

“ Killed the devil ? ” aski^d Amyas, hopefully, but doubtfully. 

No, l^ille^^the schoolmaster, sirrah ! Is he dead ^ ” 

“ } don’t think he’s dead ; his coxcomb sounded too hacid for 
that. But had not 1 better go and tell Sir Richard ? ” 

The poor mother could hardU' help/ laughing, in,sj)ite of her 
terror, at Amyas’s perfect coolness (which was not in the least 
meant for insolence), and being at her wits’ end, sent him as usual 
to his godfather. 

Amyas rehearsed his story again, with pretty nearly the same^ 
exclamations, to which he gave pretty ^nearly the same answers ; 
and then — 

“ What was he going to do to you, theii, sirrah ? ” 

“ Flog me, becau'se I could not write my exercise, and so drev/ 
a picture of him instead.” 

“ What !*'c^rt afraid of being flogged ? ” 

“ Not a biu besides, I’m too much accustomed to it ; but I 
was busy, and he was in such a desperate hurry ; and, oh, Sir, if 
you had but seen his bald bead, you would have broken it your- 
self ! ’; 

Now, Sir Richard had, twenty years ago, in like place, and very 
much in like manner, broken the head of Vindex Brimblecombe’s 
father, schoolmaster in his day ; and therefore had a precedent to 
direct him ; and he answered, 

“ Amyas ! those who cannot obey, will never be fit to rule. ' If 
thou canst not keep discipline now, tliou wilt never make a com- 
pany or a crew keep it when thou art gr«wn. Dost mind that, 
sirr^ ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Amyus. 
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“’Then ‘go back to school this moment, Sir, and be flogged.” 

“ Very well,” saic^Amyas, considering thfit he had got off very 
, cheaply ; while Sir Richard, as soon as he was out of the room, 
lay back in his.chair, and laughed till he cried. 

So Amyas wemt back, and said that he was come to be flogged ; 
whereon the old schoolmaster, whose pate had been plastered 
meanwhile, wepft tears of joy over the returning prodigal, and then 
gave him such a switching as he did not forget for eight-and-forty 
hours. 

But that evening Sir Richflrd and Lady Grenvile went up to 
Burrough and after much talk and many tears, matters were so 
concluded that Amyas Leigh found himself riding joyfully towards 
Plymouth, by the side of Sir Richard, and being handed over to 
Captain Drake, vanished fpr three years from the good town of 
Bideford. 

And now he is returned in triumph, and the observed of all 
observers ; and looks round and rouhd, anS sees all faces whom he 
exTjects, extcept one ; and that the one which Sad rathet see 
tha.t,his mother’s ? He is not quite sure. Stiame on himself ! 

Ak d nyw tac prayers being ended, no sooner had the clerk 
given out ^le first verse the^-? Deum^ than it was taken up by 
five hundred voices within tte church. And as it died away, the 
shipping in the river made answer with their thunder, and the 
crowd streamed out again toward the Bridge Head, whither Sir 
Richard Grenvile, and Sir John ChichCster, and Mr. Salterne, the 
Mayor, led the five herow^ of the day to await the pageant which 
had been prepared in honour of tljem. And as they went by, there 
were few in tl'^ crowd who did not press forwnrH to shake them by 
the hand. 

An old red-cloaked dame in the crowd struck by some hidden 
impulse, sprang forward, and catching hold of wung A lyas’s 
sleeve — 

“ Kind Sir ! dear Sir ! For Christ his sake answer a_poor oild 
widow woman ! ” 

“ What is it, dame ? ” quoth Amyas, gently cw^ugh. 

“ Did you see my son to the Indies ? — my son Salvation ? ” 

“ Salvation ? replied he, wdth the air of one w'ho recollected 
the name. 

“ Yes, sure, Salvation Yeo, of Clovelly.” 

Amyas recollected now. It was the name of the sailor who 
had given him the wondrous horn five years ago. 

“ My good dame, ’’•said he, “ the Indies are a very large place, 
ancf your ..^on ftiay be safe ar^ sound enough there, witho’jit my 
having scon him. I knew one Salvation Yc^. But he must ha^e 
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come with . By-the-bye, godfather, has Mr. Oxenfiam come 

home ? ” 

There was a dead silence for a moment among the gentlemen 
round ; and then Sir Richard said solemnly, and in a low voice, 
turning away from the old dame, 

“ Amyas, Mr. Oxenham has itot come home ; and from the day 
he sailed, no word has been heard of him, and all h'is crew*.” 

“ Oh, Sir Richard ! and you kept me from sailing with him ! 
Had I known this before I went into church, I had had one mercy 
more to thank God for.” 

” Thank Him all the more it^ thy life, my child ! ” whispered his 
mother. 

” And no news of him whatsoever ? ” 

” None ; but that the year after he; sailed, a ship belonging to 
Andrew Barker, of Bristol, took out of a Spanish caravel, some- 
where off the Honduras, his two brass guns ; but whence they 
L'ame the Spa^iiard knew nolt having bought them at Nombre de 
Dio?.” 

“ Y\;s ! ” cried tB'C old woman ; ” they brought liome/'the, 
guns, and never brought home my boy ! ” 

” They never saw your boy, mottier,” sfiid Sir Richarlh 

“But Tve seen him ! 1 saw hin% in a dream four years last 

Whitsuntide, as plain as I see you now, gentles, a-lying upon a 
rock, calling for a drop of water to cool his tongue, like Dives to 
the torment ! Oh ! dear Tne ! ” and the old dame w ept bitterly. 

“ There is a rose noble for you ! ” s'did Mrs. Leigh. 

“ And there ^another ! ” said Sir Richar^l. And m a few min- 
utes four or five gold^ coins were in her hand. BuU' lie old dame 
did but look wondenngly at the gold a moment, anrl tlien - 

“ Ah ! dear gentles, God’s blessing on you, and Mr. Cary’s 
mighty good*t# me already ; but gold won’t buy back childer ! 
O ! young gerfc^.leman ! young gentleman ! make me a promise : 
bhng mc^back my boy, if you find him sailing on the seas ! 

Amyas jiromised — what else could he do ? — anJ the group 
hurried 4 on ; bw*" the lad s heart was heavy in the midst of joy, 
with the thought of John Oxenham. 

However, he was bound in all courtesy to turn his attention now 
to the show^ which had been prepared in his honour ; and wliich 
was really well enough worth seeing and hearing. 

Amyas found it immensely entertaining and he would have 
thoroughly enjoyed it had he not been hoping all the time to catch 
a glimpse of Rose Salterne. years of his absence,^she 

had gTv.wn into so beaptiful a gjrk qf ^ghteen, that half North 
Devon was mad abotfE Rose of 'forfWge,” as she was called 

^ i! 
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and there was not a young gallant for ten miles round (not to 
Speak of her father’i clerks and ’prentices, who moped about after 
her like so many Malvolios, and treasured up the very parings of 
her nails) who. would not have gone to Jerusalem to win hen • But 
of all those not* one would speak to the other. And poor Mr. 
Will Cary (who always blurted oAt the truth), when Old Salterne 
once asKcd hirfi angrily, in Bideford Market, “ What a plague 
business had he making sheep’s eyes at his daughter ? ” 
broke out before all bystanders, “ And what a plague business had 
you, old boy, to throw such^an apple of discord into our merry 
meetings hereabouts ? If you choose to have such a daughter, 
you must lake the consequences, and be hanged to you.” To 
which Mr. Salterne answered, with some truth, “That she was 
none of his choosing, nor of Mr. Cary’s neither.” 

And now, to add to the general confusion, home was come 
young Amvas Leigh, more desperately in i^ovc with her than ever. 
For, as is \ \\c way with sailors (who*afler all are truest lovers,* 
asithey ar* the finest fellows, God bless them# tpon^earth), his 
lonniy ship-"' .‘tches had been spent in impritfiing on his inTagina- 
lion, mogi ‘1 aiicr nuMith, year after year, every feature and gesture 
and tone c*f the fair lass^whom^he had left behmd him : and b^at 
all the ni'MC intensely becati^e, beside Ins mother, he had no one 
else to til ink of, and was as pure as the day he was born, having 
been Iraiiicil as many a brave young man v. as then, to look upon 
profligac> lv >1 as a proof of manhood,*bui as a coxwndly and elfe- 
minate sin. 


CHAPTER in 

OF TWO s 11 i'MlN OF WALFS, AM) HOW 101 V HO^NiFD vV • H THE 
HOUNDS, AND YLT HAN Wnii r-IE Dy R 

Amyas slept that night a tired and yet a tisnihlcd sleep# and his 
mother aiu. i rank wiio had relurncJ lioii! Luropean travels 
more than a year ago, could see that hi^ brain w.. s*busy wi^li many 
dreams. 

And no wonder ; for over ano above all the excitement of the 
day, the rccvdlcetion of John Oxenham had taken strange posses- 
sion .of Ills mind ; and all that evening, as lie sal in the bay- 
windowed room Amyas was recalling to himself every look and 
gesture of the lost a^d venturer. At last he found himself, he 
knew not liovv^ sailing wi^stward ever, up the wake of the setting 
sun, in clvase of a tiny sail, v#iich was Joh^ Oxenham's. In Igis 
dreams, ht saw from the yard-arm close above him, John 
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Oxenham’s corpse loj^ked down with grave-light eyes. And the 
corpse kept pointing back, and back, and looking at him. with 
yearning eyes of agony, and lips which longed tb tftll some awful' 
secrSt ; till he sprang up, and woke with a shout of terror, and 
found himself lying in the little coved cham’bcr in dear old 
Eurrough, with the grey autum^i morning already^ stca I in. 

Feverish and excited, he tried in vain to sleep again ; and after 
an hour’s tossing, rose and dressed, and started for a bathe on his 
beloved old pebble ridge. As he /massed his mother’s door, he 
could not help looking in. The dim light of morning showed him 
the bed ; but its pillow^ had* not been pressed that night. His 
mother, in her long white night-dress, was kneeling at the other 
end of the chamber at her pric-ditu, absorbed in devotion. 
Gently he slipped in without a word,*and knelt down at her side. 
She turned, smiled, passed her arm around him, and went on 
silently with her prayers. X^hy not ? They were for him, and he 
kne^ it, and ^■>rayed also ; and his prayers were for her, and for 
poor Jost john^Gx^iham, and all his vanished crew. 

Atlast she rose afid kissed him on the brow. Her little/bare 
feet were peeping out from under her^dress. He bent down, 
and kissed them again and again ; and then looking up, as 
if to excuse himself, — 

“ You have such pretty feet, mother ! ” 

Instantly, with a worr^in’s instinct, she had hidden them. 

Your dear father used to say so, thirty years ago.” 

” And I sa}^ so still : you always Were beautiful ; you are 
beautiful now.” 

” What is that to you, silly boy ? Will you pIa>«Hhe lover with 
an old mother ? Go and take your walk, and think of younger 
ladies, if you can find any worthy of you.” 

And so the^ son went forth, and the mother returned to her 
prayers. 

‘ He walked dowm to the pebble ridge, he stripped and plunged 
into the breakers, and dived, and rolled, and tossed about the 
foam f^'ith stalWart arms, till he heard himself hailed from off 
the shore, and looking up, saw standing on the top of the rampart 
the tall figure of his cousin Eustace. 

Amyas was half-disappointed at his coming. Nevertheless, not 
having seen Eustace for three years, it was but civil to scramble 
out and dress, while his cousin walked up and down upon the 
turf beside the beach. 

Eustace Leigh was the son of a younger brother of Leigh- of 
§urrbugh, who had^jnorc or less dat himself off from "his family, 
and indeed from his countrymen .by remaining a Papist. One of 
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his children was Eustace Leigh, whom he had sent, giving the 
fruit .of his body for the sin of his soul, fo be made a liar at 
.Rheims. 

And a very fair liar he had become. He was now a tall, hand- 
some, light-comi5lexioned man, with a huge upright forehead, 
a very snjall mouth, and a dry an?l set expression of face. 

He sat down beside Amyas on the pebbles, and looked at him 
all over out of the corners of his eyes very gently, as if he did not 
wish to hurt him, and Amyas faced right round, and looked 
him full in the face, with thelieariiest of smiles, and held out a 
lion’s paw, which Eustace took rapturously, and a great shaking 
of hands ensued ; Amyas asked How is uncle ? ” 

Now, if there was one man on earth above another, of whom 
Eustace Leigh stood in dre^d, it was his cousin Amyas. Jn the 
first place, he knew Amyas could have killed him with a blow ; and 
next, he could not help feeling that Amyas despised him. They 
had not met for three years ; but ^before Amyas^went to sea, 
Eustace never could argue with him ; sirnnhi because Arfivas 
xeated him beneath argument. 

There, dear readers, I cannot tire myself or you with any wire- 
drawn soul-dissections. •] havtf tried to hint to you two opposite 
sorts of men. The one trying to be good with all his might and 
main, according to certain approved methods and rules, which he 
has got by heart. Tht other, not even k nowang whether lie is good 
or not, but just doing the right thing without thinking about it. 

Ah my dearest cousii* ! ” said Eustace, “ how^ disappointed I 
was this morning at fi^gding I had arrived Just a oay too late to 
witness your triumph ! But i hastened to ycy.ir home as soon as I 
could, and learning from your mother that T should find you here, 
hurried down to bid you w'clcome again to Devon.” 

“ Well, old lad, it does look very natural to sect you. ' ofien 
used to think of you whilst walking the deck o’ r'ights. Uncle 
and the girls arc all right, then ? But is the old pony dea^d yet ?•” 

“ And you really tlioughl of your {>oor eouMii ? Be sure tliat 
he, too, thought of you, and oli'^rcd up nightly lis weak 4 "ra\crs 
for your safety to the saints.” 

“ If they are half as good fellows as y-.>u and I take them for, 
thcv’ll help me without asking.” 

They have helped you, Amyas.” 

“ Maybe ; Td have d(Mie as much, Tm sure, for them if I’d 
been in their place.” 

“■ And do you not feci, then, thaf you owe a deb^ of gratitude to 
tliem ; and, afJove all, to heii^ whose intercessions have, I doa. T 
not, availed for your preservation ? ” 
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“ Humph ! ” said Amyas. “ Here’s Frank ; let him answer.; 

And, as he spoke, up came Frank, and after due greetings, sat 
down beside them on the ridge. 

“ i say, brother, here’s Eustace trying already to convert me ; 
and telling me that I owe all my luck to the ^Blessed Virgin’s 
prayers for me.” 

“ It may be so,” said Frank, not wishing to argue on religion. 

Eustace smiled meekly : but continued somewhat venomously 
nevertheless, 

“ I, at least, am certain that I speak the truth, when I call my 
patroness a virgin un defiled.”* 

Both the brother’s brows clouded at once. 

“ Come,” said Frank, “ we will say no more. Walk round with 
us by Applcdore, and then home to breakfast.” 

But Eustace declined, having immediate business, he said, in 
Northam town, and then in Bideford ; and so left them to lounge 
for another l^alf-hour on tl?e beach. 

Nt)w Eifstac^d^cmfii, as we have seen, told his cousins that*^he 
was gbing to NorthiFm ; but he did not tell them that his point was 
really the same as their own, namely, Appledorc ; awd, there- 
fore, after having satisfied his cohscicnc^c by going as* iar as the 
very nearest house in Northam village, he struck an ay sharp to 
the left across the fields, whereby he went several miles out of his 
road ; and also, as is the wont of crooked spirits, Jesuits especially, 
oniy outwitted himself. For his cousins going men ily, like honest 
men, along thj straight road arrived imAnpledore, opposite the 
little “ Mariner’s Rest” inn, jusi in time see what Luslace had 
taken so much troupe to hide from them, namcl;^ Idur of Mr. 
Thomas Leigh’s horses standing at the door, held by liis groom, 
saddles and mail-bays on back, and mounting three of them, 
Eustace Leightand two strange gentlemen. 

“ There’s one he already this morning,” growled Amyas ; 
told^us he. was going to Northam.” 

As soon as they Ind ridden off, Amyas was not proof against 
the temptation •!' going over to ihe inn-door, and asking who were 
the gentlemen who went with Mr. Leigh. 

“ Gentlemen of Wales,” said the ostler, “ who came last night 
in a pinnace from Milford Haven, and their names, Mr. Morgan 
Evans and Mr. Evan Morgans.” 

In the meanwhile Messrs. Evans and Morgans were riding away, 
as fast as the rough by-lancs would let theni, along the fresh coast 
of the bay, steering carefully clear of Northam town on the one 
handf and on the other, of Portledgc, where dSSelt that most 
PVotestant justice of me peace, Mr. Coffin. 
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fiut they were not destined to reach their point as peaceably as 
\hey. could have wilhcd. For just as they ’got opposite Clovelly 
Dike, the hagef old Roman encampment which srands about 
mid-way in their journey, they heard a halloo from the valley 
below, answered by a fainter one far ahead. At which, like a 
couple ^f rogues (as indeed thdy were), Fa her Carnplan and 
Father Parsons* looked at each other, and then both stared round 
at the wdld, desolate, open pasture, (for the country vs a ; then ail 
unenclosed), and the great dark furze-grown banks their 

heads ; and Cam plan remarked gently to Parsons, that was a 
very dreary spot, and likely enouA for robbers. 

Just then, a horseman dashed across the nose -v' I.ustace 
Leigh’s horse, with a “ flillo, old lad ! where ridcsl s ^ L.cdy ? ’ 
and peering down for a m<#inent into the ruts of die n:ir ov> track- 
way, struck spurs into his horse, shouting, '"A fresh ‘I t? right 
away for Hartland ! Forward, gcniJcman all ! folhyv\, follow^ 
follow ! ” 

Wlu) is this roysterer ? ” asked i^arsons, ^oStFly. » 

W'lll C\ of Clovelly ; an awful iicrAic : and l .i . ccmuc 
more behind.'’ 

Now riding on ms cfuarlcrT not :n the rough track.*. jv life a 
cockney, but tlnough the sofi heather like a sportsman. i a,> a very 
gallant knight whom w^e all know w'd! I'n this lime, Richaid 
Grenvile by name ; who had made Mr. Cary and th^ rest his 
guests the night bcidre, and tiicn ridden out willi then at five 
o’clock that morning, aAer the wliolesome early ■ ■. - he time, 
to rouse a wcll-knovin stag in ithe glens at Buckish, b »vclp <.^f 
Mr. Coilin’# hoiinos i'lom Portlcdgc. V^lio pud;cd m'. horse 
alongside of Mr. Lustace Leigh, and at the fir'>i cheek s.ud, with 
lv\o low bows lowairds the two stranrers--- 

“ I hope Mi. Leigh w'ill do me the lionoiu' ofutlroduc me to 
his guests, i should be sony, and Mr. Cary also, tiiut a? gentle 
Strangers .should become neighbours of i)urs, even r day, 
without our knowing wii(’) they arc vvUo i-v niuir thcNC [no* with a 
visit ; and slu wing them ourselves all due reoiiital com- 

pliment of their presence.” 

Alter which, inc only tiling which poor Eustace co. nd do, 
wais to intrcKiuce iu due i'orm Mr. Evan Morgans and Mr. Morgan 
Evans, w'ho, hearing the name, and what was worse, ‘ ..a.g the 
terrible- face with its cuiel searching eve, felt like a taace of 
partridge-poults cow^ering in the stubble, with a hawk hanging 
ten feet over tiicir heads. 

Will ! ”*^aid Sir Richaitl pushing alongside of voun* C rv. 
“ \ouv wDrship ? ” 
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“Jesuits, Will ! ” 

“ Shall I and young Coffin on and stop tfiiem ? Hard if thef 
honest men may not rob the thieves once in a wayt” 

“ IVo ; give the devil rope, and he will hang himself. Keep thy 
tongue at home, and thine eyes too. Will.” 

“ How then ? ” 

“Let Clovelly beach be watched night and day like any mouse- 
hole. No one can land round Harty Point with these south- 
westers. Stop every fellow who has the ghost of an Irish brogue, 
come he in or go he out, and send hfm over to me.” 

“ Some one should guard Bude haven, Sir.” 

“ Leave that to me. Now then, forward, gentlemen all, or the 
stag will take the sea at the Abbey.” 

And on they crashed down the Hai3.1a].d glens. But Eustace 
Leigh had other thoughts and other cares than the safety of his 
father’s two mysterious guests, important as that was in his eyes ; 
for he was one of the* many who had drunk in sweet poison 
(though in Jiis* case it could hardly be called sweet) from tWe 
magic glances oi tne^Rose of Torridge. 


CHAPTER iV 

THE TWO WAYS <JF BEING CROSSED IN LOVE 

And what all this while has become of the fair breaker of so many 
hearts ? 

She was sitting in the little farm-house, beside the irill buried in 
the green depths of the Valley of Combe, half-way between Stow 
and Chapel, sulking as much as her sweet nature would let her, at 
being thus shutiput from all the grand doings at Bideford. So 
lonely was she, in fact, that though she regarded Eustace Leigh 
with somewhat of aversion, and (being a good Protestant) with a 
great deal bf suspicion, she could not find it in her heart to avoid a 
chat with^him wli^nevcr he came dowm to the farm and to its mill, 
w'hiclThe contrived to do almost every day. Her uncle and aunt 
at first looked stilT enough at these visits, and the latter took care 
always to make a third in every conversation ; and besides, the 
pretty maid had been wise enough to beg her aunt never to leave 
them alone, — for she “ could not a-bear the sight of Mr. Eustace, 
only she must have some one to talk with down here.” Eustace, 
in the meanwhile, who knew well that jthe* dilfcrcnce in creed 
between him and Rose was likely to^e the very hardest obstacle 
in Rie way of his love, took care to keep his private opiEions w,ell 
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in the baclcground ; and instead of trying to convert the folk: at the 
iViill,. daily bought nflik or flour from them, and gave it aw. v to the 
old women iif Moorwinstow : and at last, having taken :ounsel 
with Campian-and Parsons on certain political plots then on^foot, 
came with theni’to the conclusion that they would ali ihice go to 
Church ^hc next Sunday. Whetc Messrs. Tvan M(. reams' and 
Morgan Evans’ behaved themselves in a m^'St orth(.dox and 
unexceptionable manner ; as did also poor Eustace wlio then went 
home llattdring himseh' that he had taken in parson, eierk. and 
people ; not knowing in hi*s simple unsimplicily, and cunning 
foolishness, that each good wife iA the parish wvas sav/ig to the 
other, “ He turned Protestant ? The devil turned mo d. : lie’s 
only after Mistress Salterne, the young hypocrite.” 

But if the two Jcsuisls hdund it expedient, for the ho»y cause in 
which they were embarked, to reconcile themselves outwardly to 
the pow'ers tluU were, they were none the less busv in orivate in 
plotting their overihrow. 

Ever since April last they had been lying in. expected 

news froip Ir hind should give them their cu#, and a great • rising 
of the west ” siioiihJ sw ep from her throne that stilT-r.ccked, per- 
secuting, excommunicate, repfobate, and profligate usurper who, 
falsely called herself the Qi.c*en of England. 

One day, indeed, as Eustace entered his father’s prbate room, 
after his usual visit to ihe mill, he could hear voices high m dispute ; 
Parsons as usual, blustering ; Mr. £eigh peevishly deprecating, 
and Campian, who wasAreally the sweetest-natured of men, trying 
to pour oil on the tro^^bled waters. Whereat Eustace (for the good 
of the causcf of course) stopped outside a^d listened. 

“ My excellent Sir,” said Mr. Leigh, " does not your very 
presence here show how I am affected toward the holy ca -se of the 
Catholic faith ? But 1 cannot in the meanw^hile/orgct n I am 
an Englishman.” 

‘"And what is England ? ” said Parsons : “A herelic and 
schismatic Babylon. Yea, what is a country ? Aif arbitrary 
division of territory by the princes of this w'orld*\vho nought, 
and come to nought.” 

My dear Sir, recollect that i have sworn allegiance to Queer 
Elizabeth ! ” 

”.Yes, Sir, you have. Sir ; and, as I have shown at la ge in ray 
writings, you were absolved from that allegiance from the momem 
that the bull of Pius the Fifth declared her a heretic and cxcommu- 
plicate, and thereby *to. have forfeited all dominion whatsoever 
iVll you, Sif, rebellion is nc4v not merely oermitted, it is a.dtuy.’ 

For heaven’s sake, do not talk so, Sn* 1 or I must leave niK 
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room. Our Queen is a very good Queen, if Heaven >Vould‘ but 
grant her repentance, ‘and turn her to the truef^ faith. I have never 
been troubled about religion, nor any one else that I know of in 
the vj^est country.” 

“ You forget, Mr. Trudgeon of Launceston, father, and poor 
Father Mayne,” interposed Eustace, who had now slipped in. 

” What, young malapert ? ” cried poor Leigh, facing round 
upon his son, glad to find any one on whom he might vent his 
ill-hurnoor ; are you, too, against me ? And pray, what the 
devil brought Cuthbert Mayne to Ihe gallows, and turned Mr. 
Trudgeon (he was always a foolish hot-head) out of house and 
home, but just such treasonable talk as Mr. Parsons must needs 
hold in my house, to make a beggar of me and my children, as 
he will bei'ore he has done ? ” 

“ The blessed Virgin forbid ! ” saia ^^ampiau. 

But this did not smooth matters ; indeed, the argument grew 
more hiib.r with each s^entenee. Then Eustace spoke : ‘‘ All are 
not fit for the kingdom of God : of which high honour I have for 
some ii me past felt^yself unworthy. I have much doubt Just 
now as to my vocation ; and in the meanwhile have not forgotten 
that I an"! a citizen of a free country " A?id so saying, he took his 
fatherh- a;m, and walked out. 

His last words had hit the Jesuits hard. They had never 
learnt !h.c lesson, that all their scholastic cunning, plotting, 
intriguirg, bulls, pardons, iiidulgencies, and the rest of it, arc, on 
this side the Channel, a mere cnchaiVicr’s cloud-castle which 
vanishes mto 6mpty air by one touch c;f that magic phrase, 
“A citiZvii of a free country I ” They looked at tfach other in 
more utter pcrploxityVhan ever. At last Parsons spoke. 

“ The. ■ f a woman in the wind. I’il lay iny life on it. 1 saw' 
him ; up crimson yesterday, when liis mother asked him 
whether Hose Silterne was still in the neighbourhood.” 

A woman V Well, the spint may be w illing, though the llcsh 
be weak. * We will inquire into this. The youth may do us good 
service as :i laynjan ; and if anything should happen to his elder 
brother * whom the saints protect !) he is lieir to some wealth.” 

The mpsliot of this conversation was, that in a day or two 
(during which time Mr. Leigh and Eustace also had made the 
amende honorable and matters went smoothly enough) Father 
Carnpian asked Father Francis the household chaplain to allow 
him, as an especial favour, to hear Eustace’s usual confession on 
the ensuing Friday. ‘ 

Poo;- "alher Francis dared not refuse so great a nvan ; and,^)f 
course, Carnpian founli out from him that he was in loivc. 
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Al last; when Carnpian, asked something about her worldly 
wealth, Eustace sawla door of escape and sprang at it. 

“ Even if she be a heretic, she is heiress to one of the \veaithiest 
merchants in Devon.” 

“Ah!” said Carnpian, thoughtfully. “And she is but 
eighteen, ^you say ? ” 

“ Only eighteen.” 

“ Ah ! well, my son, there is time. She may be rccc -iicilcd to 
the Church*: or you may change.” 

“ J shall die first.” 

“ Ah, poor lad ! Well, she may*be reconciled, and f er v,calth 
mav be of use to the cause of heaven.” 

“ And it shall be of use. Only absolve me, and let be al 
peace. Let me have but jicr,” he cried piteoudy. “ [ not 
want her w'calth — not 1 ! Let me have but her, and al: rest — 

noncy, fame, talents, yea, niy life itself, hers if it be nce.jjd — are 
t the service of Holy Church.” 

?\nd so Eustace was absol\cd ; after which C-'^ifipia/ aJu’ed — 

“ This is ’lult'ed well, iny sen ; for there >> a thing ! . r* done 
now, buUu may be *<1 the n>k of life.” 

Prove me ! " cried "Eustace impatiently. 

“ Here is a letter whiciitwas brought me last niilri. and 1 
longed to have shown it you. but I feared my son had be. ” 

“ You icared vviongly, then, iny dear father C amnia:!. ' 

So Carnpian translated to him theEipher of the ietK.". 

“This [n l:van Morgiiis, gcnileman, at Mr. Leigli'' ; use in 
Moorwinsiovv, Dc\ on^^iivQ. New s may be had b\ one w { •- w il! go 
to tile siiore C'lovelly, any e\ening after the 25lli of N-cvcir.ber, 
al dead lo\v-tide, and there wateh for a boat*, rowed b\ onr with a 
red beard, and a Portugal by his speceh. If he be aske ’ ' How 
many ? ' lie w ill answer, ^ Eight hundred and 'jne.' ' vC his 
letters and read tliem. It the shore be watehed, let him w hi omes 
show a Iigiil three times in a safe place under the clitf amove the 
tow'n ; below is dangerous landing. Faiewell, and e\/?mi g:eat 
things ! ” 

“ I will go,” said Eustace ; “ to-morrow is the 25ih. : nd ! know 
a sure and easy place. Your iTend seems to kiu-v\ ir.e^e hores 
w'ell.” 

“ Ah ! what is il w'c do not know ? " said Campm .. with a 
mystenaus smile. “ And now ? ” 

“ And now, to prove to you how 1 trust lo you, you s!» ill come 
\yith me, and see thi*~-the lady of wdiom 1 spoke, and ludee for 
yourself wherticr my fault is jiot a venial one.” 

Ah, nny son, have 1 not absolved you afteady ? Wliat \vd\T I 
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to do with fair faces ? NeV^ertheless, I will come, both to show 
you that I trust you and it may be to help tpwards reclaiming a 
heretic, and saving a lost soul : who knows ? ’’ 

Scj the two set out together ; and, as it was appointed, they mei 
none other than Mistress Rose Salterne herself. Up to them 
she tripped on tiny feet, tall, lithe, and graceful, a true West- 
country lass. As she passed them with a pretty blush and courtesy 
even Campian looked back at the fair innocent creature. 

Eustace darted from his side, and running across a field, met 
Rose full at the next turn of the roard. 

She started, and gave a prejty little shriek. 

“ Mr. Leigh ! I thought you had gone forward.” 

“ I came back to speak to you. Rose — Mistress Salterne, 1 
mean.” 

“ To me ? ” 

“ To you I must speak, tell you all, or die ! ” And he pressed 
up close to her. She shrank back somewhat frightened. 

“ Do not stir ; do not go, I implore you ! Rose, only h*ar 
me ! ” And fiercely: and passionately seizing her by the hand, he 
poured out the whole story of his love, heaping her with every' 
fantastic epithet of admiration wfi^ch heicould devise. 

“ Let me go ! ” she said ; ‘‘ you gre too rough, Sir ! ” 

“ Ay ! ” he said, seizing now both her hands, “ rougher, 
perhaps, than the gay gallants of Bideford, who serenade you, 
and write sonnets to you,*iand send you posies. Rougher, but 
more loving. Rose ! Do not turn away,,! T shall die if you take 
your eyes off me I Tell me — tell me, now here — this moment — 
before we part — if I may love you ! ” 

“ Go awa^^ ! ” sht answered, struggling, and bursting into 
tears. “ This is too rude. Leave me ; go ! or 1 wall call for 
help I ” 

“ Yes, proudf woman ! I thought so 1 Some one of those gay 
gallants has been beforehand with me. Tell me wdio ” 

But sh^ broke from him, and passed him, and fled down the 
lane. 

“ Ma'k it 1 ” cried he, after her. “ You shall rue the day w^hen 
you despised Eustace Leigh ! ” And he turned back to join 
Campian, who stood in some trepidation. Eustace Leigh had 
played his move, and lost it. 

Poor little Rose, having run nearly to Chapel, stopped for very 
shame, and w'alkcd quietly by the cottages w^hich stood opposite 
the gate, and then turned up the lane tc»vards Moorwinstow 
village, V hither she was bound. Byt on second thoughts, she felt 
harseff sc red and flustered,” that she was afraid of,going i/hto 
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me .Village, lor tear oi maKing people talk, and so, turning into a 
by-path, struck awav toward the cliffs, to cpol her blushes in the 
sea breeze. 

Rose Salterne was a thorough specimen of a West-coast 
maiden, full of passionate impulsive affections, and wild dreamy 
imaginations. Left early without a mother’s care, she had fed 
her fancy upou the legends and ballads of her native land, till 
she believed of mermaids and pixies, charms and witches, dreams 
and omens, and all that w’orld of magic. 

Rose was not only well a^^are that she was wooed, but found 
the said wooing a very pleasant process. Not that she had any 
wish to break hearts : she did notT^reak her heart for any of her 
admirers, and why should they break theirs for her ? They 
were all very charming, each in his way. 

Of course, Mr. Frank Lrfigh was the most charming ; but then, 
as a courtier and squire of dames, he had never given her a sign of 
real love. 

%And very charming was Mr. William Cary, with his quips and 
his jests, and his galliards and lavoltas ; ove^r aiAl above Ijis rich 
inheritance , >*ut then, charming also Mr. 'Coffin, of Portledge, 
thougJi l!e were a hUle^roud^and stately. 

Then, there was Amyas Leigh. Ah, poor Amyas ! Ker girl’s 
fancy for him had vanished? But still, she could not help think- 
ing a good deal about him, and his voyage, and the reports of his 
great strength, ana beauty, and valou’i, which had already reached 
her in that out-of-the-way corner ; and though she w^is not in the 
least in love with him, s^ie could not help hoping that he had at 
least not altogether fcftgotten her. 

Poor little T^ose ! Had she but had a metther I But she was to 
learn lier lesson, such as it was, in another school. She was too 
shy to tell her aunt her mighty troubles; but a counsellor ^^e must 
have. She would go and see Lucy Passmore, tile wiut’ vitch ; 
Lucy knew everything ; Lucy would tell her what to do ; ^ erh^s 
even whom to marry. 

Lucy w'as a fat jolly woman of fifty, with little pig-eyes, which 
twinkled like sparks of fire, and eyebrows whi^'lf sloped upwards 
and outwards like those of a satyr. Her qualifications as white 
witch were boundless cunning, equally boundless good nature, 
considerable knowledge of human weaknesses, and the faculty 
of holding her tongue. 

Lucy ■ welcomed Ros' with endless courtesies, and — "'Bless 
my dear soul alive, who ever would have thought to sec the Rose 
of Torridge \o my poor little place ! ” 

Hose sfit down. 
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“ Well my dear young lady,’' said Lucy, “ what it is i' Can do for 
ye ? For I guess you want a bit of old Lucy’s help, eh ? Though 
I’m most mazed to see ye here, surely. I should have supposed 
that pretty face could manage they sort of matters for itself. 
Eh r” 

Rose, thus bluntly charged, confessed at once that she wanted 
“ To have her fortune told.” 

“ Eh ? Oh ? I see. The pretty face has managed it a bit too 
well already, eh ? Tu many o’mun, pure fellows ? Well, tain’t 
every mayden has her pick and chpose, like some I know of, as 
be blest in love by stars above. So you h’aint made up your mind , 
then ? ” 

Rose shook her head. 

“ Ah— well,” she went on, in a half bantering tone. “ Not so 
asy, is it, then ? One’s gude for onc .hing, and one for another, 
eh ? One has the blood, and another the money.” 

Rose sighed and stir, red the ashes about vehemently. 

' “1 must hr, St know who it is to be. Jf you could show 

that — now — ” » 

” Oh, I can show^e that, tu, I can. Ben there’s a way to ’t, a 
sure way ; but ’lis mortal cold for the tin^c o’ year, you /ce.” 

” But what is it, then ? ” said Rose. 

“ Why, you’m not afraid to goo^^into the say by night for a 
minute, are you ? And to-morrow night would serve, loo ; 
’twill be just low tide to m|,dnight.” 

“ If you would come with me, perhaps — ” 

“ ril come, I’ll come, and stand within call, to be sure. Only 
do ye mind this, dear soul alive, .not to goo telling a ciumb about 
mun, noo, not for th,o world, or yu’ll see nought ht all, indeed, 
now'. And beside, there’s a noxious business grow’d up against 
me up to Chapel there ; and I hear tell how Mr. Leigh saith 1 
shall to Exeter Cor a w itch — did yc ever hear the likes ?” 

Rose could not resist the temptation ; and between them both 
tht? charm was aarced on, and the next night was fixed for its 
trial. 

But ir the mc^anwhiie, at the very hour that Eustace had been 
prosecuting his suit in the lane at Moorwinstow, a very different 
scene was being enacted in Mrs. Leigh’s room at Burrough. 

For the night before, Amyas, as he was going to bed, heard 
his brother Frank in the next room tune his lute, and then begih 
to sing. 

At which the simple sailor sighed, and Jpnged that he could 
write such neat verses, and sing them so sweetly. How he would 
besiegif the ear of Rosf: Salterne with amorous ditties ! 
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In -the end he stole into his brother's room and began chatting 
about his travels. B^ut somehow, every story which he tried to 
tell ca*me round, by crooked paths, yet sure, to none other point 
‘than Rose Salterne, and how bethought of her here, and thought 
of her there, and how he wondered what she would say if she had 
seen him in this adventure, and how he longed to have had her 
with him ?o show her that glorious sight, till Frank let him have 
his own way, and then out came the whole story of the simple 
fellow’s daily and hourly devotion to her, through those three 
long years of world-wide wanderings. 

“ And lo, Frank, 1 could hardly think of anything but her in 
the church, the other day God forgive me ! and it did seem so 
hard for her to be the only face which I did not see— and have not 
seen her yet, either.” 

“ So I thought, dear lad,’^said Frank, with one of his sweetest 
imiles. 

‘‘ And is she as pretty as ever ? ” 

"•Ten times as pretty, dear lad, as half the young fellows round 
have discovered. If you mean to win her and wear her, yo^ will 
have rivals ' jou^h lo get rid of.” 

“ Humpli ! ” said .^m:'as, “ I hope I shall not have to make 
short work with some of thenj.” 

‘‘ 1 hope not,” said Frank laughing. “ Now go to bed, and 
tomorrow morning giv<" your sword to mother to keep, lest you 
should be tempted to draw it on any of her Majesty’s lieges.” 

“ No fear of that, Frank.” 

And the giant swung himself laughing out of tiie room, and 
slept all night Ijkc a seal, not without dreams, of course, of Rose 
Salterne. 

The next morning, according to his wont, he went into his 
mother's room, whom he was sure to lind up, and at her pj . ers; 
for he liked to say his prayers, too, by her side, as he used do 
when he was a little boy. But coming gently to the door, for. 
fear of disturbing her, and entering unperceived, beheldf' a sight 
which stopped him short. 

Mrs. Leigh was sitting in her chair, with her face bowled ibndly 
down upon the head of his brother Frank, who knelt before her, 
his face buried in her lap. Amyas could see that his whole form 
was quivering with stifled emotion. 

And yet,” said Frank, after a moment’s silence, “ has He not 
heaped me with blessings Ciiough already, that I must repine and 
ragQ at His refusing mt; one more, even though that one be — No, 
mother ! 1 am your son, and^ God’s ; and you shall kno\y it, 
even though, Amyas never does ! ” And h^’^ooked up with hi« 
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clear blue eyes and white lorenead ; and his face was as the face 
of an angel. 

Both of them saw that Amyas was present, and started and. 
blushed. His mother motioned him away with her eyes, and he 
went quietly out, as one stunned. Why had his name been 
mentioned ? 

Love, cunning love, told him all at once. His brotHer was his 
rival. And he had been telling him all his love last night. What 
a stupid biaite he was ! How it must have made»poor Frank 
wince ! And then Frank had listined so kindly ; even bid him 
God Speed in his suit. What a gentleman old Frank was, to be 
sure. No wonder the Queen was so fond of him, and all the court 
ladies ! Amyas strode and tramped up and down the shell-paved 
garden walks for a full half-hour, t^U Frank’s voice (as cheerful 
as ever, though he more than suspected all) called him. 

“ Come in, to breakfast lad ; and stop grinding and creaking 
upon those miserablS limpets, before thou hast set every to^.n 
in my head on^edge ! ” 

After breakfast,^ Amyas said : “ Look here, brother Frank ! 
I’ve thought it all over in the garden ; and I was an ass and a 
braggart for talking to you as I did list night. Of course you 
love her ! Everybody must ; and^I was a fool for not recollect- 
ing that ; ana if you love her, your taste and mine agree, and what 
can be better ? I think you are a sensible fellow for loving her, 
and you think me one. And as for who has her, why, you’re the. 
elder ; and first come first served is thetrule, and best to keep to it. 
Besides, brotUer Frank, though I’m no^scholar, yet I’m not so 
blind but that I tell^the difference between you ajjd me ; and of 
course your chance against mine, for a hundred to one ; and I am 
not going to be fool enough to row against wind and tide too. 
I’m good enough for her, 1 hope ; but if 1 am, you are better, 
and the good dog may run, but it’s the best that takes the hare ; 
tind so I have nothing more to do with the matter at all ; and if 
you ma*rry her, why, it will set the old house on its legs again, and 
that’Sf'he firskthing to be thought of, and you may just as well do 
it as I, and better too. Not but that it’s a plague, a horrible 
plague ! ” went on Amyas, with a ludicrously doleful visage ; 

“ but so are other things too, by the dozen ; it’s all in the day’s 
work, as the huntsman said when the lion ate him. What must 
be must. So I’ll go and join the army in Ireland, and get it out 
of my head, for cannon balls fright away love as well as poverty 
does ; and that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

“•A nyas ! Amyas ! ” said Frgjik, “ you must not throw awav 
Ihe hopes of years, find for me, too ! ” 
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My children, my children, which of you shall I love best ? 
Which of you is theinore noble ? I thanked God this morning 
for having given me one such son : but to have found that I 
possess two ! ” And Mrs. Leigh laid her head on the table, .and 
in her hands. 


CHAPTER V 

CLOVELLY COURT? IN THE OLDEN TIME 

The next morning, Amyas Leigh was not to be found and his 
tncther sent Frank to find him. Frank discovered his brother 
It Will Cary’s house. The three sat down to a meal, whereon 
Will Cary, drawing his ch^ir close to Frank’s, put quietly into 
his hand a dirty letter. 

“ This was a letter left for me,” whispened he, “ by a country 
FcRdw this morning. Look at it, and tell me what I am to do.” 

Whereon Frank opened, and read — 

Mr. <Jary, be you wary, 

By deer pfrk end to-niglu, 

Yf Irish lT,.xe com out of rocks 
Grip and hold hym tight.*' 

“ I would have showed it my father,” said Will, “ but—” 

” I verily believe it to fee a blind. See now, this is the hand- 
writing of a man who has been trying to write \*ilely, and yet 
cannot- Lool^ at that ft, and that G. And what is more, this is 
no Devon man’s handiwork. We say ‘ to,® and not ‘ by,’ Will 
eh ? in the West country ? ” 

” Of course.” 

“ And " man,’ instead of ‘ him ’ ? ” 

“ True, O Daniel ! But am I to do nothing therefore . 

“ On that matter I am no judge. Let us ask much-ftiduring 
Ulysses here ; perhaps he has not sailed round the^world 
bringing home a device or two.” 

Whereon Amyas was called to counsel. 

Amyas pondered awhile, thrusting his hands into his long curls ; 
and then — 

‘‘ Will, ray lad, have you been watching at the Deer Park End 
of late?”’ 

” Never.” 

“ Where, then ? ” 

At the U)wn-beach.” 
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“ Wliere else ? ” 

“ At the town-head.” 

“ Where else ? ” 

“♦Why, the fellow is turned lawyer ! Above Freshwater.” 

“ Where is Freshwater ? ” 

“ Why, where the waterfall conies over the cliff, Ijalf-a-mile 
from the town. There is a path there up into thfe forest.” 

“ I know, ril watch there to-night. Do you keep all your old 
haunts, safe, of course, and send a couple of stout knaves to the 
mill, to watch the beach at the Dfl’er Park End, on the chance ; 
for your poet may be a true mon, after all. But my heart’s faith is, 
that this comes just to draw you off from some old beat of yours, 
upon a wild-goose chase.” 

“ But why are you so ready to ^^alch Freshwater lo-night, 
Master Amyas ? ” 

“ Because, Sir, those who come, if they come, will ne,^cr land aV' 
Mouthmill ; if they a*re strangers, they daie not ; mid if they ' .e 
bay’s-men, the^f are too wise, as long as the westerly swell sets* in. 
As fcfr landing at tlie town, that wouJd be too great a risk ; but^ 
Freshwater is as lonely as the Bermudas ; and they ci^n beach a 
boat up under the cliff at all tides, and in all weathers, except 
north and nor’- west. 1 have doneti many a time, when 1 was a 
boy.” 

“ I verily believe you are right. Who will you take with you lo 
watch ? ” 

“ Sir, said Frank, “I will tio with my brother ; and that will 
be enough.” 

“ Enough ? He i^ big enough, and you brave eitough, for ten ; 
but still, the. more the merrier.” 

“ But the fewer, the belter fare. If I might ask a first and 
last favour,” aiid Frank, very earnest Iy,“ you would grant me two 
things : that you would let none go to Freshwater but me and 
my brother ; and that whatsoever we shall bring you back, shall 
be kept^a secret. I trust that we are not so unknown lo you, 
that yc^j can diDubt for a moment but that whatsoever we may do 
will satisfy at once your honour and our own.” 

“ My dear young gentleman, there is no need of so many 
courtier’s words. I am your leather’s friend, and yours. And 
God forbid that a Cary — for I guess your drift — should ever wish 
to make a head or a heart ache ; that is, more than — ’.’ 

Few more words were exchanged till the two brothers were safe 
outside the house ; and then — 

“•An yas,” said Frank, “ that was a Devon mati’s handiwork, 
’nevertheless : it waf? Eustace's handw'ritine.” 
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“Impossible ! ” 

•“ No, lad. I havfc been secretary lo a prince, and learnt to 
interpret cipher, and to watch every pen-stroke ; and 1 am not 
easily deceived.. Would God I were ! Comeonjad ; and strike 
no man hastily, lest thou cut off thine own flesh.” 

By the jide of the waterfall a narrow path climbs upward from 
the beach ; and here it was that the two brothers expected to 
meet the messenger. 

Frank ins'istcd on taking his station below Amyas. He said 
that he was certain that Eustdbe himself would make his appear- 
ance, and that he was more fit than Amyas to bring him to reason 
by parley ; that if Amyas w^ould keep watch some twenty yards 
above, the escape of the messenger would be impossible. 

So Amvas took his station under a high marl bank, and, 
bedded in luxuriant crown-ferns, kept his eye steadily on Frank, 



There Amyas sat a full half-houi . Outside me south-west’ wind 
blew frosh^inu strong, and the moonlight danced upon a thousand 
crests of foam. Suddcffly, Aftiyas saw, with a beating heart, 
a large iwo-masteJ vessel iyinu-to— that must be the'* Portugal ! ” 
Eagerly ho looked up the glen, and listened ; but he heard 
nothing. 

At last he heard a rustle of the fallen leaves ; he shrank closer 
and closer into the darkness of the bank. Then sw ift light steps — 
not down the path, frc^i above* but upward, from below ; his 
heart beat qidck and loud. And in aii^nhcr half-mmuie a 
man came in sight, within three yards of Frank’s hiding-place. 

Frank S| ■■ni ng out instantly. A myas saw his bright blad ^ glance 
in the clear October moonlight. 

” Stand, in the Queen’s name ! ” 

The mar drew a pistol from under hi^ cloak, and fired full in his 
face. Had it happened in these days, Fmnk’s chance liad been 
small ; but to get a ponderous wheel-lock uniier w^et^h was 
a longer business, and before the fizzing of the flint had ceased, 
Frank had struck up the pistol 'vith his rapier, and it exploded 
harmlessly over his head. The man instantly dashed the weapon 
in.his face, and closed. 

The blo.w, luckily, did not take effect on that delicate forehead, 
but struck him in the shoulder : neverthek'ss, Frank, v\ho with al 
his grace and agility w^as as fragile as a lily, and before he could 
recover himself, Amyas saw a dagger gleam, and one, two, 
blows fiercely repeated. 
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Mad with fury, he was with them in an instant. They were 
scuffling together so closely in the shade that he was afraid .to use 
his sword point ; but with the hilt l^e dealt a single blow full on 
the 1-uffian’s cheek. It was enough ; with a hideous shriek, the 
fellow rolled over at his feet, and Amyas set his foot on him, in 
act to run him through. 

“ Stop ! stay ! ” almost screamed Frank ; “ it is Eustace ! our 
cousin Eustace ! ” and he leant against a tree. 

Amyas sprang towards him : but Frank waved him off. 

“ It is nothing — a scratch. He has papers : I am sure of it. 
Take them ; and for God’s Shke let him go ! ” 

“ Villain ! give me your papers ! ” cried Amyas, setting his foot 
once more on the writhing Eustace, whose jaw was broken across. 

Eustace was usually no craven : but he was cowed. Between 
agony and shame, he had no heart to resist. He shuddered 
pulled a packet from ^is bosom, and threw it from him, murmur^^ 
ing, “ I have not given it.” 

“ Swear to me tjjat these are all the papers which you have, in 
cipher or out of cipher. Swear on your soul, or you die ! ” 

Eustace swore. 

“ Tell me, who are your accomplices ' ” 

“ Never ! ” said Eustace. “ Crud ! have you not degraded me 
enough already ? ” 

One hint of honour made Amyas as gentle as a lamb. He lifted 
Eustace up, and bade him run for his life. 

“ I am to owe my life, then, to you*? ” 

“ Not in the least ; only to your being#a Leigh. Go, or it will 
be worse for you ! ’% And Eustace went ; while A^myas, catching 
up the prdcious packet, hurried to Frank. He had fainted, 
already, and his brother had to carry him as far as the park. 

Half-an-hotir after, Amyas, Mr. Cary, and his son George 
were in deep consultation over the following epistle, the only 
paper ii) the packet which was not in cipher : — 

“ ^ Dear BRother N. S. in Ch*^ et Ecclesia. 

“ This is to inform you, and the f riends of the cause, that 
S. Josephus has landed in Smerwick, with eight hundred valiant 
Crusaders, burning with holy zeal to imitate last year’s martyrs of 
Carrigfolium, and to expiate their offences (which I fear may have 
been many) by the propagation of our most holy faith. I have 
purified the fort (which they are strenuously rebuilding) with 
prayer and holy water, from the stain of neretical footsteps, and 
QonSecrated it afresj\ to the service of Heaven, as the first-fruits 
of the isle of saints ; and having displayed the consecrated 
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banner to* the adoration of the faithful, have returned to Earl 
Desmond, that I may establish his faith, weak as yet, by reason 
of the allurements of this world : though since, by the valour of 
his brother James, he that hindered was taken out of the*vay 
(I mean Davils the heretic, sacrifice well-pleasing in the eyes of 
Heaven !)^ the young man has lent a more obedient ear to my 
counsels. If yefu can do anything, do it quickly, for a great 
door and effectual is opened, and there are many adversaries. 
But be swift*, for so do the poor lambs of the Church tremble at 
the fury of the heretics, that a Ifundred will flee before one English- 
man. 

“ If any devout lady shall so will, you may obtain from her 
liberality a shirt for this worthless tabernacle, and also a pair of 
hose ; for 1 am unsavoury jto myself and to others, and of such 
luxuries none here has superfluity ; for all live in holy poverty, 
i^xcept the fleas, who have that consolation in this world for which 
unhappy nation, and those who laboflr among them, must 
wmt till the world to come. 

“ Your loving* brother, 

“ N.S.” 

“ Sir Richard must know ri’ this before day-break,” cried old 
Cary. ” Eight hundred men landed ! We must call out the 
Posse Cemitatus, and sail with them bodily. 1 will go myself, 
old as I am. Spaniards in Ireland ? not a dog of them must go 
home again.” 

“Not a dog of theip,” answered Will ; “butVhere is Mr. 
Winter and hi^ squadron ? ” 

” Safe in Milford Haven ; a messenger Riust be sent to him 
too.” 

ril go,” said Amyas : “ but Mr. Cary is right* Sii ; chard 
must know all first.” 

”And wc must have those Jesuits.” 

” What ? Mr. Evans and Mr. Morgans ? God help as — they 
are at my uncle’s ! Consider the honour of our family ! ” 

“ Judge for yourself, my dear boy,” .>aid old Mr. Cary, gently ; 
“ would^it not be rank treason to lei these foxes escape, wliile we 
have this damning proof against them ?” 

And the jolly old man bustled them out of the house and into 
their saddles, under the broad bright winter's moon. 

” You must make your pace, lads, or the moon will be down 
before you are over thd moors.” And so away they went. 

Neither of riiem spoke for ipany a mile. Amyas, because 1 is 
mind was fibbed firmly on the one object of sa ^ng the honour of iifs 
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house ; and Will, because he was hesitating between IjTeland'and 
the wars, and Rose Salterne and love-makinfe. 

At three in the morning they arrived at their destination. 

Sit Richard, in his long gown, was soon downstairs in the hall 
the letter read, and the story told ; but ere it was half finished — 

“ Anthony, call up a groom, and let him bring me a hof se round. 
Gentlemen, if you will excuse me five minutes, I* shall be at your 
service.” 

“You will not go alone, Richard ?” asked Lady Grenvile, 
putting her beautiful face in its niglficoif out of an adjoining door. 

“ Surely, sweet chuck, wc^hree are enough to take two poor 
polecats of Jesuits. Go in, and help me to boot and gird.” 

In half an hour they had reached Uncle Leigh’s house. 

“ Mr. Cary, there is a back path across the downs to Marsland ; 
go and guard that,” said Sir Richard. He knocked on the door 
and, while waiting for an answer, Amyas said — 

“ My wretched coilsin, Sir, may not have returned — and 
might watch fipr him on the main road — unless you want me 
with you.” 

“ Richard Grenvile can walk alone, lad. But what ^;dll you do 
with your cousin ? ” 

“ Send him out of the country, ne\ sr to return ; or if he refuses, 
run him through on the spot.” 

“ Go, lad,” And as he spoke, a sleepy voice asked inside the 
gate, “ Who was there ? ” 

“ Sir Richard Grenvile. Open, in tihe Queen’s name ! ” 

“ Sir Richard ? He is in b^.d, and h? hanged to you. No 
honest folk come at this hour of night.” 

“ Amyas-! ” shouted Sir Richard. Amyas rode back. 

“ Burst that gate for me, while T hold your horse.” 

Amyas leaped down and took up a rock from the roadside. 
In an instant the door was flat on the ground, and the serving-man 
on his back inside, while Sir Richard quietly entering over it told 
the felloV to get up and hold his horse for him (which the clod, 
who kpew w^ enough that terrible voice, did without further 
murmurs), and then strode straight to the front door. It was 
already opened. The household had been up and about all along, 
or the noise at the entry had aroused them. 

Sir Richard knocked, however, at the open door ; and, to his 
astonishment, his knock was answered by Mr. Leigh himself, fully 
dressed, and candle in hand. 

“ Sir Richard Grenvile ! What, Sir I ft this neighbourly, not 
to say gentle, to break into my ho\gse in the dead of night ? ” 

^ “ I broke your outer door. Sir, because I was refused entrance 
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when I asked in the Queen’s name. I knocked at your inner one, 
as I should have kitocked at the poorest cottager’s in the parish, 
because I found it open. You have two Jesuits here. Sir ! and 
here is the Queen’s warrant for apprehending them. I have signed 
it with my own hand, and, moreover, serve it now with my own 
hand, ii^ order to save you scandal — and it may be, worse. I 
must have thes’fe men, Mr. Leigh.” 

“ My dear Sir Richard ! ” 

” I must-have them, or T must search the house ; and you would 
not put either yourself or nA: to so shameful a necessity ? ” 

” My dear Sir Richard ! ” 

“ My dear Mr. Leigh,” said Sir Richard, as blandly as ever, 

where are my men ? The night is cold ; and you, as well as I, 
need to be in our beds.” 

“ The men, Sir Richard — the Jesuits — they are not here, 
indeed.” 

“ Not here. Sir ? ” 

“ On the word of a gentleman, they left my ho^use an hour ago. 
Believe me. Sir, they did. I will swear to ymi, it you need.” 

“ I beycve Mr. Leigh of Chapel’s word without oaths. Whither 
are they gone ? ” 

“ Nay, Sir — how can I t%|I ? they are — they are, as 1 may say, 
fled. Sir ; escaped.” 

“ With your connivance ; at least walli your son’s. Where are 
they gone ? ” 

‘‘ As I live, I do not fenow.” 

“ My Leigh — is th^s possible^? Can you add*unlruth to that 
treason fron-^lhe punishment of which 1 am trving to shield you ? ” 

Poor Mr. Leigh burst into tears. 

“ Oh ! my God ! my God ! is it come to this ? Over and 
above having the fear and anxiety of keeping thfse hh- . rascals 
in my house, and having to stop their villainous mo: is every 
minute, for fear they should hang me and themselves, I am to be 
called a traitor and a liar in my old age, and that, loo, J?y Richard 
Grenvile ! Would God 1 had never been bor;^ ! Wjuld God 
] had no soul to be saved, and I’d just go and drown care in drink, 
and let the Queen and the Pope fight it out their own way ! ” 
And the poor old man sank into a chair, and covered his face 
.with his hands, and then leaped up again. 

Bless my heart ! Excuse me. Sir Richard — to sit down and 
leave you standing. Sit down, my dear Sir ! or rather, come with 
me into my room, and hear a poor wretched man’s story, for I 
swear before God the men a^e lied ; and my poor boy Eu;^tace is 
not horn® either ; and the groom telh fcie that his devil &f a 
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cousin has broken his jaw for him ; and his mother is all* but mad 
this hour past. Good lack ! good lack ! 

“ He nearly murdered his angel of a cousin. Sir ! ” said Sir 
Richard severely. 

“ What, Sir ? They never told me,” 

” He had stabbed his cousin Frank three times. Sir, belbre 
Amyas, who is as noble a lad as walks God’s earth, sti^uck him 
down. And in defence of what, forsooth, did he play the rulfian 
and the swashbuckler, but to bring home to your house this 
letter. Sir, which you shall hear ak your leisure, the moment I 
have taken order about your priests.” And walking out of the 
house, he went round and called to Cary to come to him. 

“ The birds are flown. Will,” whispered he. “ There is but one 
chance for us, and that is Marsland Mouth. If they are trying to 
take boat there, you may be yet in time. If they are gone inland, 
we can do nothing till we raise the hue and cry to-morrow.” 

And Will galloped off over the downs toward Marsland, white 
Sir Richard ceremoniously walked in again, and professed himsen 
ready and hapj^ ta have the honour of an audience in Mr. 
Leigh’s private chamber. And as we know pretty well already 
what was to be discussed therein, vjp had better go over to Mars- 
land Mouth, and, if possible, arrive there before Will Cary ; 
seeing that he arrived hot and swearing, half an hour loo late. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE (JOOMBES Ut IHE FAR WEST 

In only one of these North Devonshire coves or “ Mouths ” is 
a landing for boats possible ; and that Mouth is Marsland, the 
abode of the White Witch, Lucy Passmore ; whither, as Sir 
Richard Grenvile rightly judged, the Jesuits were gone. But 
before the«Jesuits came, two other persons were standing on that 
lonely beach, upder the bright October moon, namely, Rose 
Salterne,*and the White Witch herself ; for Rose, fevered with 
curiosity and superstition, and allured by the very wildness and 
possible danger of the spell, had kept her appointment ; and, a 
few minutes before midnight, stood on the grey shingle beach with, 
her counsellor. 

“ You be safe enough here to-night, Miss. My old man is 
snoring sound abed, and there’s no other soul ever sets fool here o’ 
nights, except it be the mermaids now and then.* Goodness 
Father, where’s our bo.ft ? It ought to be up here on the pebbles.” 
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Rose pointed to a strip of sand some forty yards nearer the sea, 
whqre the boat lay .• 

“ tKi, the lazy old villain ! he’s been round the rocks after pol- 
lock this evening, and never taken the trouble to hale the boat up.” 

And the good wife bustled down toward the boat, with Rose 
behind Jicr. 

“ Iss, ’tis fast, sure enough : and the oars aboard too ! Well, I 
never ! Oh, the lazy thief, to leave they here to be stole ! I’ll just 
sit in the boat, dear, and watch mun, while you go down to the say : 
for you must be all alone fo yourself, you know, or you'll see 
nothing. The/e’s the looking-glaas ; now go, and dip your head 
three times, and mind you don’t look to land or sea, before you’ve 
said the words, and looked upon the glass. Now, be quick, it’s 
just upon midnight.” 

And she coiled herself up in the boat, while Rose went faltering 
down the strip of sand some twenty yards further, and there 
.pipping off her clothes, stood shivering and trembling for a 
moment before she entered the sea. 

The bre^/e had died away ; not even a rc/iler broke the perfect 
stillness t of the cove, it she performed the rite duly, nothing 
would harm her . but she coutd hear the beating of her own heart, 
as she stepped, mirror in hr^id, into the cold water, waded hastily, 
as far as she dare, and then stopped aghast. 

A ring of flame was round her waist ; every limb was bathed in 
lambent light ; all the multitudinous life of the autumn sea, 
stirred by her approach, had flashed suddenly into glory. She 
could see every shell ^vhich cra^^icd on the white sand at her feet. 
She turned #0 flee : but she had gone tpo far now to retreat ; 
hastily dipping her head three times, she hurried out to the sea- 
marge, and looking through her dripping locks at ^he magic 
mirror, pronounced the incantation — 

“A maiden pure, here I stand. 

Neither on sea nor yet on land ; 

Angels watch me on cither hand. 

If you he landsman come down the stfand, 

If you be sailor, come up the sand ; 

Tf you be angel, come from the sky. 

Look in my glass and pass me by. 

Look in my glass, and go from the shore : 

Leave me, but love me for evermore. 

The incantation was hardly finished ; her eyes were straining 
into the mirror, where, as may be supposed, nothing appeared but 
the sparkle of the drops from her own tresses, when she^ heard 
rattling down the pebbles the hasty feet o. j[nen and horses. 
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She darted into a cavern cff the high rock, and hastily dressed 
herself : the steps held on right to the boat.* Peeping out, half- 
dead with terror, she saw there four men, two of whom had just 
leaped from their horses, and turning them adrift, began to help 
the other two in running the boat down. 

Whereon, out of the stern sheets, arose, like an angry §host, the 
portly figure of Lucy Passmore, and shrieked in shrillest treble — 

“ Eh ? ye villains, ye roogs, what do ye want staling poor folks, 
boats by night like this ? ” 

The whole party recoiled in terror,*and one turned to run up the 
beach, shouting at the top of, his voice, Tis a marmaiden — a 
marmaiden asleep in Willy Passmore’s boat ! 

“ I wish it were any sich good luck,” she could hear Will say ; 
“ ’tis my wife, oh dear ! ” and he cov^ercd down, expecting the 
hearty cuff which he received duly, as the White Witch, leaping out 
of the boat, dared any man to touch it, and thundered to her hus- 
band to go home to befi. 

The wily damjj, as Rose well guessed, was keeping up this delay 
chiefly to gain time^for her pupil : but she had also more solid 
reasons for making the fight as hard as possible ; for shr, as well 
as Rose, had already discerned in the ungifinly figure of one of the 
party, the same suspicious Welsh gendeman, on vdiose calling she 
had divined long ago • and she was so loyal a subject as to hold in 
extreme horror her husband’s meddling with such “ Popish 
skulkers,” (as she called the whole party roundly to llieii face,) — 
unless on consideration of a very handsome sum of money. In 
vain Parsons tttundcred, Campian entreateci, Mr. Leigh’s groom 
swore, and her husband danced round in an agony oj mingled fear 
and covetousness. 

“ No,” she cried, “ as I am an honest woman and loyal ! This 
is whv you left t^'C boat down to the .^hoorc, you old traitor, you, is 
it ? 

“ Lucy, L.ucy ! ” shrieked her husband, “ Be you mazed, lass ? 
They propnised me two gold nobles before I’d lend them the 
boot ! ” ^ 

“ I'u ?*” shrieked the matron, with a tone of inefliible scorn. 
“ And do yu call yourself a man ? ” 

“ Tu nobles ! tu nobles ! ” shrieked he again. 

“ Tu ? And would you sell your soul under ten ? ” 

“ Oh, if that is it,” cried poor Campion, “ give her ten, give her 
ten, brother Pars — Morgans, 1 mean.” And the ten nobles were 
paid into her hand. 

And no’v the boat, its dragon guardian being pacified, was run 
down to the sea, and fiose past the nook where poor title Rose 
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was squeezing herself into the furthest and darkest corner, among 
wet sea-weed and lough barnacles, holding her breath as they 
apprbached. 

But th^jaight’s adventures were not ended yet ; for just r>s the 
boat was laVnched, a faint halloo was heard upon the beach, and a 
minute ^tef, a horseman plunged down the pebbles, and along 
the sand. 

“ It’s YAx, Eustace ! Oh, dear Sir, I took you for one of Sir 
RicharcTs men ! Oh, Sir, you’re hurt ! ” said one of tlje serving 
men. 

“ A scratch, a scratch ! ” almost moaned Eustace. Help me 
into the boat. Jack. Gentlemen, I mu5.t with you.” 

“ Not with us, surely, my dear son, vagabonds upon the lace of 
the earth ? ” said kind-hearted Campian. 

“ With you for ever. All is over here. Whither God and the 
cause lead ” — and he staggered tov/ard the boat. 

As he passed Rose, she saw his ghajftly bleeding hico, hadf 
bound up with a handkerchief, which could not coyceal the on\ ul- 
sions or raac, shame, and despair, which tv/istcd it froin all its 
usual bej^Miy, llis eyes glared wildly round — and once, right into 
the cavern. They inet iiers, sm full, and keen, and dread! ul, that 
forgetting she was utterly ijivisible, the terrified girl was on the 
point of shrieking aloud. 

“ He has ovcriool od me ! ” said she, shuddering to lierself, as 
she recollected his threat of yesterday. 

“ Who has wounded yiu ? ” asked Qimpian. 

“ My cousin — Amy;js — and taken the letter ! ” 

I’hc deviftake him, then ! ” cried Parsons, stamping up and 
down upon the sand in fury. 

” Ay, curse him — you may ! I dare not ’ He saved '^'le - scnt 
me here ! ” — and with a groan, he made an eO^Tt t .. ler the 
boat. 

“ Oh, niy dear young gentleman,” cried Lucy Passnn’rc, her 
womniEs lieart bursting out at the sight of pain. “ you must not 
goo forth w ith a grane wound like to that. Do y^ let me ius’ bind 
rnun up — do yc now ! ” and she advcinced. 

Eustace thrust her back. 

No ! better bear it. I deserve it — devils ! 1 deserve it ! On 
board, or w^e shall all be lost — William Cary is close beln '1 me ! ” 

And at that news the boat was thrust into the sea, faster than 
ever it went before, and only in time ; for it w^as but just round the 
rocks, and out of sight, when the rattle of Cary’s horsehoofs was 
heard above. ^ 

“ That rascal of Mr. Leigh’s will cat % it now, the Popish 
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villain ! ” said Lucy Passmore aloud. “ You lie still here, dear 
life, and settle your sperrits ; you’m so safe at ever was rabbit to 
burrow. I’ll see what happens, if I die for it ! ” And so. saying 
she squeezed herself up through a cleft to a higher ledge, from 
whence she could see what passed in the valley. 

“ There mun is ! in the meadow, trying to catch ^he horses ! 
There comes Mr. Cary ! Goodness Father, how* a lid^th ! he’s 
over wall already ! Ron, Jack ! ron then ! Ah ’ll get to the river ! 
No, a waint ! Goodness Father ! There’s Mr. Cary cotched mun ! 
A’s down, a’s down ! ” 

“ And now then, my dear life, us be better to goo hoom and 
get you summat warm. You’m mortal cold, I rackon, by now. 
I was cruel feared for ye : but I kept mun olf clever, didn’t I, 
now ? ” 

“ I wish — I wish I had not seen Mr. Leigh’s face ! ” 

“ Iss dreadful, weren’t it, poor young soul ; a sad night for his 
poor mother ! ” 

“ Lucy, I can’t set his face out of my mind. I’m sure he over- 
looked me.” 

“ O then ! who ever heard the like o’ that ? Wh^n young 
gentlemen do overlook young ladies. tai«t thikketheor aways, 1 
knoo. Never you think on it.” 

“ But I can’t help thinking of it,” said Rose. 

“ Goodness Father ! and all this while us have forgot the very 
thing us come about ! Who did ye see ? ” 

“ Only that face ! ” said Rose, shuddQring. 

“ Not in the'glass, maid ? Say then, not in tlie glass ? ” 

“ Would to heaven it had been ! Lucy, what if he were the 
man I was fated to — — 

“ He ? Why he’s a praste, a Popish praste, that can’t marry if 
he would, poor,wratch.” 

“ He is none ; and I have cause enough to know it ! ” And, 
for want of a better confidant. Rose poured into the willing ears of 
her companion the whole story of yesterday’s meeting. 

“ He’s a pret,ty wooer ! ” said Lucy at last, contemptuously. 
“ Be a l?rave maid, then be a brave maid, and never terrify your- 
self with his unlucky face. It’s because there w'as none here 
worthy of ye, that ye seed none in glass.” 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TRU€ AND TRAGICAL HISTORY OF MR. /OHN OXENHAM OF 

PLYMOUTH 

It was fhe •afternoon of the next day. Sir Richard and Amyas 
were deep in conversation. •After much discussion, Amyas said 
suddenly — 

“ And I may go to Ireland to-morrow ? ” 

“ You shall sail in the ‘ Mary ’ for Milford Haven, with these 
letters to Winter. If the wind serves, you may bid the master drop 
down the river to-night, and be off ; for we must lose no time.” 

“ Winter ? ” said Amyas. “ He is no friend of mine, since he 
left Drake and us so cowardly at the Straits of Magellan.” 

“ Duty must not wait for private quarrels, even though they be 
just ones, lad : but he will not be your general. When you come 
to the M^'rshai, or the Lcrd Deputy, give cither of them this letter, 
and they will set you wetrk,— twid hard work loo, I warrant.” 

“ I want nothing better.” 

“ Right, lad ; the best rew^ard for having wrought well already, 
is to have more t j d( •. As for those who, either in this w^orld or 
the world to come, look for idleness, and hope that God shall feed 
them with pleasant thing^s, as it were with a spoon, Amyas I count 
them cowaids and base, even though they call thtnisclves saints 
and elect.” 

“ 1 w ish you could persuade my poor cousin of that.” 

“ He has yet to learn what losing his life to save it means, 
Amyas. Bad men have taught him that it is the oijie gr-^aL “lusiness 
of every one to save his own soul after he dies, every one jr him- 
self ; and that that, and not divine self-sacrifice, is the one thing 
needful,” 

‘‘ I think men are inclined enough already to be selfish, without 
being taught that.” 

But to return. That day’s events were not over yet. For, 
when they w'ent into the house, the first person whom they met was 
the old stew ard, in search of his master. 

“ There is a manner of roog. Sir Richard, a masterless man, at 
the door ; a very forw'ai d fellow, and must needs speak with you.” 

“ A masterless man ? He had better not to speak to me, unless 
he is in love with gaol and gallows.” 

Amyas offered to interview* the man an ' f^'ent to the door. 
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There was something stately and yet humble about the man’s 
tone and manner which attracted Amyas, and he asked gently 
where he was going and whence he came. 

“ jFrom Padstow Port, Sir, to Clovelly town, to aee my old 
mother, if indeed she be yet aUve, which God knoweth.” 

“ What’s thy mother’s name, then ? ” 

“ Susan Yeo.” 

“ What, that lived under the archway ? ” asked a groom. 

“ Lived ? ” said the man. 

“ Iss, sure ; her died three days s'nce, so we heard, poor soul.” 

The man stood quite silent and unmoved for a minute or two ; 
and then said quietly to himself in Spanish, “ That which is, is 
best.” 

“ You speak Spanish ? ” asked Amyas, more and more interes- 
ted. “ I had need to do so, young Sir ; I have been five years in 
the Spanish main, and only set foot on shore two days ago ; and 
if you will let me have jpeech of Sir Richard, I will tell him that at 
which both the ears of him that heareth it shall tingle ; and if not, 
1 can but go on lo Mr. Cary of Clovelly, if he be yet alive, and there 
disburthen my soul : but I would sooner have spoken with one 
that is a mariner like to myself.” ^ 

“ And you shall,” said Amyas. ‘‘ Steward, we will have this 
man in ; for all his rags, he is a man of wit.” And he led him in. 

“ I only hope he ben’t one of those popish murderers,” said the 
old steward, keeping at a safe distance from him, as they entered 
the hall. 

” Popish, old master ? There’s little fear of my being that. 
Look here ! ” And drawing back his rags, he shewed a ghastly 
scar, which, encircled uis wrist and wound round and up his fore- 
arm. 

I got that on the rack,” said he quietly, “ in the Inquisition at 
Lima.” 

“ O Father ! Father ! why didn’t you tell us that you were a 
poor Christian ? ” asked the penitent steward. 

“ Because I have had naught but my deserts ; and but a laste of 
them either, as" the Lord knoweth who delivered me ; and I 
wasn’t going to make myself a beggar and a show on their 
account.” 

“ By heaven, you are a brave fellow ! ” said Amyas. “ Come 
along straight to Sir Richard’s room.” 

So in they went, where Sir Richard sat in his library among 
books, despatches, state-papers, and warrants. 

“ Hi'!o, Amyas, have you bound the wild man already, and 
brought him in to swe-^r allegiance V ” 
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But before Amyas could answer, the man looked earnestly on 
hilji— “ Amyas ? ” s*id he ; “ is that your name, Sir ? ” 

“ Amyas Leigh is my name, at your service, good fellow.” 

“ Of Burrough by Bideford ? ” 

“ Why then ? What do you know of me ? ” 

“ Oh Sir, Sjr I Do you mind one that was with Mr. Oxenham, 
Sir ? a swearing reprobate he was, God forgive him, and hath 
forgiven him too, for his dear Son’s sake, — one. Sir, that gave you 
a horn, a toy with a chart on it ? ” 

“ Soul alive ! ” cried Amyas^ catching him by the hand ; “ and 
arc you he ? The horn ? why I have it still, and will keep it 
to my dying day too. But where is Mr. Oxenham ? ” 

‘ Yes, my good fellow, where is Mr. Oxenham ? ” asked Sir 
Richard, rising. 

“ Well, Sir,” said the man, “ my name is Salvation Yco, born in 
Clovelly Street, in the year 1526, where my father exercised the 
mystery of a barber surgeon, and a preacl-jt:] of the people since 
called Anabaptists, for which I return humble thanks to God.” 
Then Yeo settled himself to his tale : — 

“ Well, 'hrs, 1 went, as Mr. Leigh know^s, to Nombre de Dios, 
with Mr. Drake and Mr^Oxenbam, in 1572, where w'hat we saw 
and did, your worship, 1 siipgose, knows as w-ell as 1 ; and there 
was, as you\e heard may be, a covenant between Mr. Oxenham 
and Mr. Drake to ^ail the South Seas together, which they made, 
your w'orship, in my hearing, under the tree over Panama. For 
when Mr. Drake came do^ n from the tree, after seeing the sea afar 
olf, Mr. Oxenham and I went up and saw it too ; hnd when we 
cam.c down, akc say* ‘ John, \ have made a vow lo God that I 
will sail that W'ater, if 1 live and God gives me^race ; ’ and Mr. O. 
says, ‘ 1 am w'ith you, Drake, to live or die, and I think T know 
some one there already, so we shall not be quite amcyig sto gers 
and laughed withal. Well, Sirs, that voyage, as you kno\ never 
came olf, because Captain Drake w'as fighting in Ireland ; so 
Mr. Oxenham, w'ho must be up and doing, sailed for himself, and 
1 who loved him, helped him to get the crew together, and went as 
his gunner. That was in 1575 ; as you know', he had a T40-ton 
ship, Sir, and seventy men out of Pi> mouth and Fowey and Dart- 
mouth, and many of them old hands of Drake’s, beside a dozen or 
so from Bideford that I picked up when I saw young Maste’* here.” 

Thank God that you did not pick me up too.” 

“ Amen, amen ! ” saiu Yeo, clasping his hands on his breast. 
“ Those seventy men. Sir,— seventy gallant men, Sir, with every 
one of them an immortal soul within him, — where are they no\. 1 
Gone, like ihe spray ! ” And he swept 1 hands abroad ^h 
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a wild and solemn gesture. “ And their blood is* upon my 
head ! ” 

Both Sir Richard and Amyas began to suspect that .the man’s. 
hTiim was not altogether sound. 

“ God forbid my man,” said the Knight kindly. 

“ Well, Sirs, we came to the shore of New Spain, near to the old 
place — ihat’s Nombre de Dios ; and there Mr. Oxenham went 
ashore into the woods with a boat’s crew, to find the negroes who 
helped us three years before. After three days the Captiiin comes 
back, looking heavy enough, and says, ‘ We played our trick once 
too often, when we played it once. 1 he Cimaroons say that since 
our last visit they never move without plenty of soldiers, two hun- 
dred shot at least. Therefore,’ he said, ‘ my gallants, we must 
either return empty-handed from this, the very market and trea- 
sury of the whole Indies, or do such a deed as men never did 
before, which I shall like all the better for that very reason. The 
South Seas have been my mark all along ! such news have I of 
plate-ships, and gold-ships, and what not, which will come up 
from Quito arfd Lima this very month, all which, with the pearls of 
the Gulf of Panama, and other wealth unspeakable, wil| be ours, if 
we have but true English hearts \vithin«js.’ 

“ At which, gentles, we were like, madmen for lust of that gold, 
and cheerfully undertook a toil incredible ; for first we run our 
ship aground in a great wood which grew in the very sea itself, and 
then took out her masts, and covered her in boughs, with her four . 
cast pieces of great ordnance (of which,more hereafter), and leav- 
ing no man hi her, started for the South Seas across the neck of 
Panama, with two small pieces of ordnance and oi\r culverins, and 
good store.of victuals, and with us six of those negroes for a guide, 
and so twelve leagues to a river which runs into the South Sea. 

“ And there, having cut wood, we made a pinnace (and work 
enough we had at it), of fivc-ana-forty foot in the keel ; and in her 
down the stream, and to the Isle of Pearls in the Gulf of Panama.” 

“ Into the South Sea ? Impossible ! ” said Sir Richard. 
“ Have a care^what you say, my man ; for there is that about you 
which ^\vould make me sorry to find you out a liar.” 

“ Impossible or not, liar or none, we went there, Sir.” 

“ Question him, Amyas, lest he turn out to have been before- 
hand with you.” 

The man looked inquiringly at Amyas, who said, — 

“ Well, my man, of the Gulf of Panama I cannot ask you, for 
I never was inside it : but what other parts of the coast do you 
know '' ” 

Every inch, Sir,#from Cabo San Francisco to Lima ; more is 
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my sorrow, for I was a galley-slaVfe there for two years and 
more.” 

“ Yousknow Lima ? ” 

“ I was there three times, worshipful gentlemen, and the last^as 
February come two years ; and there I helped lade a great plate- 
ship, the iCacafuogo,’ they called her.” 

Amyas started. Sir Richard nodded to him gently to be silent, 
and then — 

“ And what became of her my lad ? ” 

“ God knows. I broke prSon six weeks afterwards, and never 
heard but that she got safe into Panama.” 

” You never heard, then, that she was taken ? ” 

“ Taken, your worships ? Who should take her ? ” 

“ Why should not a good English ship take her as well as 
another ? ” asked Amyas. 

“ Lord, love you. Sir ; yes faith, if they had but been there. 
Many's the time that 1 thought to myself, •as we went alongside, 
" Oh, if Captain Drake was but here, well to wii^ward, and our 
old crew Dragon J ’ Ask your pardon, gentles : but how is 
Captain Drake, n ! may make so bold ? ” 

Neither could hold oift longer. 

“ Fellow ! ” cried Sir Ricifiard, springing up, “ either thou art 
the cunningest liar that ever earned a halter, or thou hast done a 
deed the like o^' which never man adventured. Dost thou not 
know that Captain Drake took that " Cacafuogo ’ and all her 
freight, in February come two years ? ” 

“ Captain Drake ! , God forgive me, Sir ; *but — Captain 
Drake in the €outh Seas ? He saw them,^Sir, from the tree-top, 
over Panama, when 1 was with him, and 1 too ; but sailed them 
Sir ? — sailed them ? ” 

“ Yes, and round the world too,” said Amya#, “a I with 
him ; and took that very ‘ Cacafuogo ’ off Cape San Fru :isO, as 
she came up to Panama.” 

One glance at the man's face was enough to prove his sincerity. 
The great stern Anabaptist, who hi\d not winced the ne^vs of his 
mother’s death, dropped right on nis knees on the floor, and 
burst into violent sobs. 

” Glory to God ! Glory to God ! O Lord, I thank thee ! 
Captain Drake in the South Seas ! The blood of thy - nocents 
avenged,. O Lord ! Tel I me, Sir, did she fight ? ” 

We gave her three pieces of ordnanc- only, and struck down 
her mizeu mast, and then boarded sword in hand, but never had 
need to strike a blow.” 

“ Cowafds they are, as I told them. ^old them they nevei 
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could stand the Devon ma'stiffs, and well they flogged me for 
saying it ; but they -could not stop my motith. O Sir, tell me, 
did you get the ship that came up after her ? ” 

“^Vhat was that ? ” 

“ A long race-ship, Sir, from Guayaquil, with an old gentleman 
on board, — Don Francisco de Xararte was his name#— and by 
token, he had a gold falcon hanging to a chain round his neck, 
and a green stone in the breast of it. I saw it as we rowed him 
aboard. O tell me, Sir, tell me fnr ihp love of God, did you take 
that ship ? ” 

“ We did take that ship, and the jewel too, and her Majesty has 
it at this very hour.” 

“ Then tell me. Sir,” said he slowly, as if he dreaded an answer ; 
“ tell me. Sir, and oh, try and mind — was there a little maid 
aboard with the old gentleman ? ” 

“ A liltlc maid ? Let me think. No : I saw none.” 

The man settled his*features again sadly. 

“ 1 thought iV3t. I never saw her come aboard. Still 1 hoped, 
like ; I hoped. Alackaday ! God help me. Salvation Yeo ! ” 

“ What have you to do with this little maid, then, good#fcllow ? ” 
asked Grenvile. 

“ Ah, Sir, before I tell you that, I*must go back and finish the 
story of Mr. Oxenham, if you will believe me enough to hear it.” 

1 do believe thee, good feliow, and honour thee too.” 

Then, Sir, I can speak with a free tonpue. Where was I ? ” 

“ At the Isle of Pearls.” 

“ Well, Sirs* both — To the Island of Pijarls we came, we and 
some of the negroes.^ We found many huts, and Indians fishing 
for pearls ; but no Spaniard save one man ; at which Mr. 
Oxenham w^as like a man transported, and fell on that Spaniard, 
crying, ‘ Perro# where is your mistress ? Where is the bark from 
Lima ? ’ and the Spaniard, said that the ship from Lima was 
expected in a fortnight’s time. So for ten da 3 ^s we lay quiet, letting 
neither negro nor Spaniard leave the island, and took good store of 
pearls, ^hen th«re came by a small bark ; her we took, and found 
her from Quito, and on board 60,000 pezos of gold and other 
store. With which if we had been content, gentlemen, all had 
gone well. And some were willing to go back at once, having 
both treasure and pearls in plenty ; but Mr. O., he waxed. right 
mad, assuring us that the Lima ship of which he had news was far 
greater and richer, and would make princes of us all ; which bark 
came in sight on the sixteenth day, and was taken without shot or 
slaughter. 

^ In that bark of Lima he took a young lady, as Tair as the 
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sunshine, Sir, and seemingly about tvi^o or three-and-twenty years 
of age, having with Her a tall young lad of sixteen, and a little girl 
a marvellously pretty child, of about- a six or seven. And the 
lady herself was of an excellent beauty, so that all the crew won- 
dered at her, and could not be satisfied with looking upon her. 
And, genUenien, this was strange, that the lady seemed in no wise 
afraid or mourirful, and bid her little girl fear nought, as did also 
Mr. Oxenham : but the lad kept a sour countenance, the more 
when he*saw the lady and Mr. Oxenham speaking together apart. 

“ Well, Sir, after this goodJuck we were minded to have gone 
straight back to the river whence we came, and so home to 
England with all speed. But Mr. Oxenham persuaded us to 
return to tlic island, and get a few more pearls. To which foolish- 
ness I verily believe, he was moved by the ins-'igation of that lady. 
For as we w^erc about to go ashore, I going down into the cabin of 
the prize, saw Mr. Oxenham and that lady making great cheer of 
each other w'iih, ‘ My life,’ and ‘ My kir^;,’ and ‘ Light of my 
eyes,’ and such toys ; and being bidden by Mr. Oxenham to fetch 
out the lady’s mails, and take them ashore, heaPd how the two 
laughed tcjctner about tk^ old ape of Panama, (which ape, or 
devil rather, J saw auerv^ards m»y co^^l), and also how she said, 
that she had been dead for fi^c years, and now that Mr. Oxenham 
v\ as come, ^he was alive again, and so forth.'’ 

Well. Sus, we came, back to the mouth of the river, and there 
began our troubles. Mr. Oxenham asked the men whether they 
were willing to carry the gold andsilver over the mcunaiins to the 
North Sea. Some of tlicm at first were loth to dif it, and 1 and 
oLhers advi.sed.that we should leave the plate behind, and take the 
gold only, for it would have cost us three of four journeys at the 
least. Put Mr. Oxenliam promi'-xd every man 100 pezos of silver 
over and above his wxgcs, which made them conte^U and 

we were all to start the morrow^ morning. But, Sirs, that 'ht, as 
God had ordained, came a mishap by some rash speeches of 
Mr. Oxcnliam's, which threw all abroad again ; for when 
we had carried the treasure about half a league inland, and hidden 
it away in a house which we made of boughs, Mr. D. bein§ always 
full of that his fair lady, spoke to me and William Penberthy of 
Marazion, my good comrade, and a lew more, saying, ‘ That we 
had no need to return to Lngland, seeing that v/e were already in 
tlic very garden of Eden, and wanted for nothing, but could live 
without labour or toil ; and that it was betler, when we got over to 
the North Sea, to go and seek out some fair island, and there dwell 
in joy and pleasure till our lives’ end. And we two,’ he said, ‘ will 
be king and queen, and you, whom I can * 7 iist, my officers ; and 
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for servants we will have tho Indians, who, I warrant, .w'ill be more 
fain to serve honest and merry masters like iCs than those Spanish 
devils,’ and much more of the like ; which words I like^ well, — 
my^ind, alas ! being given altogether to carnal pleasure and 
vanity. But the rest, Sirs, took the matter all across, and began 
murmuring against the Captain, saying that poor honest mariners 
like them had always the labour and the pain, while he took his 
delight with his lady. One thing led to another and what with the 
hardship of life, and drink and the captain wasting, time to be 
with the lady, there was something«like a mutiny, the men rushed 
at Mr. O. who called out, ‘ All honest men who know me, and 
can trust me, stand by your lawful Captain against these ruffians.’ 
Whereon, Sirs, 1, and Penberthy my good comrade, and four 
Plymouth men, who had sailed with Mr. O. in Mr. Drake’s ship, 
and knew his trusty and valiant conditions, came over to him, and 
swore before God to stand by him and the lady. Then said Mr. O. 
to the rest, ‘ Will you carry this treasure, knaves, or will you not ? 
Give me an ansvv'cr here.’ And they refused, unless he would, 
before they stafted, give each man his share.’ And next morning, 
when the wine was gone out of them, Mr. O. asked ihem whether 
they would go to the hills with tim, and find the negroes, and 
persuade them after all to carry t|;ie treasure. To which they 
agreed, thinking that so they should save themselves labour ; 
and went off with Mr. Oxenham, leaving us six who had stood 
by him to watch the lady and the treasure.’ 

“ When they had been gone seven djys, w^e six v/ere down by 
the pinnace ctearing her out, and the little maid with us gathering 
of flowers, and William Penberthy fishing on the^bank, about a 
hundred yards belo\^, when on a sudden he leaps up and runs 
toward us, crying, ‘ Here come the Spaniards.’ 

“ Which was too true ; for before we could w in the house, there 
were full eighty shot at our heels, and one of the Plymouth men 
was killed. The rest of us escaped to the house, and catching 
up the lady, fled forth, not knowing whither we went, while the 
Spaniards, finding the house and treasure, pursued us no further. 

“All that day and the next we wandered in great misery, the lady 
weeping continually, and calling for Mr. Oxenham most piteously, 
and the little maid likewise, till with much ado we found the 
track of our comrades, and went up that as best we might : but 
at nightfall, by good hap, we met the whole crew coming back, arid 
with them 200 negroes or more, with bows and arrows. 

“ Mr. Oxenham embraced the lady, then turning to us offered us 
half of that treasure, if we would go back with him, and rescue it 
from the wSpaniard. • After much ado, back they w,ent again ; 
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I and Penberthy, and the three Plymouth men which escaped 
frgm the pinnace, keeping the lady as before. 

“ Welk Sirs, we waited five days and on the sixth we saw coming 
afar off Mr. Oxenham, and with him fifteen or twenty men, who 
seemed very weary and wounded ; and when we looked for the 
rest to be^ behind them, behold there were no more ; at which, 
Sirs, as you may well think, oui* hearts sank within us. 

“ And Mr. O., coming nearer, cried out afar off, ‘ All is lost ! ’ 
and so walked into the camp without a word, and sat himself down 
at the foot of a great tree wi^ his head between his hands. 

“A little later, we went forward over the mountains till we came 
to a little river which ran northward which, seemed to lead into the 
Northern Sea ; and there Mr. O. — who, after his first rage was 
over, behaved himself all through like a valiant and skilful 
commander — bade us cut down trees and make canoes, to go 
down to the sea ; but as we were a burning out of the first tree, 
and cutting down of another, a great party of negroes came upon 
us, and with much friendly show bade us flee for our lives, for the 
Spaniards were upon us in great force. And so we were up and 
away aga^', ha:diy able to drag our legs after us for hunger and 
weariness, and the broiling hejit. And some were taken, (God 
help them !) and some fled^ with the negroes, of whom what 
became God alone knowcth ; but eight or ten held on with the 
Captain, among whc fn was J, and fled downward toward the 
sea for one day ; but afterwards finding, by the noise in the woods, 
that the Spaniards were pn the track of us, we turned up again 
toward the inland, and coming to a cliff, climbcti up over it, 
drawing up lady aild the little maid with cords of liana. 

“ By which, nevertheless, we only increased our misery. For 
two fell from that chfl', as men asleep for very wearinf^ss, and 
miserably broke their bones ; and others, whethgr by ih- great 
toil, or sunstrokes, or eating of strange berries, fell sick c luxes 
and fevers ; where was no drop of water, but rock of pumice 
stone as bare as the back of my hand, and rull, moreover, of great 
cracks, black and without bottOTii, over whic^i wc had not 
strength to lift the sick, but were fain to leave them thefe aloft, 
in the sunsinne. 

“ So getting down the slope on the further side, we came into 
the woods once moi'c, and there wandered for many days, ^ know 
not how many ; our shoes being gone, and our clothes all rent 
off us with brakes and briars. And yet bow the lady endured ail 
was a marvel to see ; for she went barefoot many days, and for 
clothes was fain to wrap herself in Mr. Oxenham’s cloak ; while 
the little nxiid went all but naked. 
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“ And so, to make few words of a sad matter, at last there were 
none left but Mr. Oxfenham and the lady*and the little maid, 
together with me and William Penberthy of Marazion, my good 
con^rade. And Mr. Oxenham always led the lady, and Penberthy 
and I carried the little maid. And for food we had fruits, such as 
we could find, and water we got from the leaves of certain lilies 
which grew on the bark of trees. And so we wandered on, and 
upward into very high mountains. And it befel upon a day, that 
we came into a great wood of ferns, where was very ‘pleasant 
shade, cool and green ; and there, •gentlemen, we sat down on a 
bank of moss, like folk desperate and foredone, and every one 
looked the other in the face for a long while. After which 1 
took off the bark of those ferns, for I must needs be doing some- 
thing to drive away thought, and began to plait slipper^ for the 
little maid. 

And as I was plaiting, Mr. Oxenham said, ‘ What hinders 
us from dying like mtn, every man falling on his own sword ? ’ 
To which we would not agree ; but the lady said, ‘ Ah, how gladly 
would 1 die ! 6ut then la paouvre garse,’ which is in French ‘ the 
poor maid,’ meaning the little one. Then Mr. Oxepham fell 
into a very great weeping, a weakness I«ncver saw him in before 
or since ; and with many tears besought me never to desert that 
little maid, whatever might befal ; which 1 promised, swearing 
to it like a heathen, but would, if I had been able, have kept it 
like a Christian. But on a sudden there was a great cry in the 
wood, and coming through the trees o^?. all sides Spanish arque- 
busiers, a hundred strong at least, and negroes willi them, who 
bade us stand or they would shoot. William Penb*crthy leapt up, 
crying, ‘ Treason ! ’ tlnd running upon the nearest negro ran him 
through, and then another, and then falling on the Spaniards, 
fought manfuljy till he was borne down with pikes, and so died. 
But I, seeing nothing better to do, sate still and finished my 
plaiting. And so we were all taken, and 1 and Mr. Oxenham 
bound with cords ; but the soldiers made a litter f(M‘ tlic lady and 
child, by commandment of Senor Diego dc Trees, their com- 
mander a very courteous gentleman. 

“ Well, Sirs, we were brought down to the place where the house 
of boughs had been by the river-side ; there we went over in 
boats, and found waiting for us certain Spanish gentlemen, and 
among others one old and ill-favoured man, the old man' with 
the gold falcon at his breast, Don Francisco Zararle by name, 
whom you found aboard of the Lima ship. And had you known 
as much rf him as 1 do, or as Mr, Oxenham did either, you had 
curtim up for shark’s bait. 
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“ Well; Sirs, as sqofi as the lady came to shore, that old man 
ran upon her swordin hand, and would have slain her, but some 
there held him back. On which he turned to, and reviled withT 
every foul and spiteful word which he could think of, so that s^bme 
there bade him' be silent for shame ; and Mr. Oxenham said, ‘ It 
is worthypf Don Francisco, thus to trumpet abroad your own 
disgrace. Did \ not tell you years ago that you were a cur ; and 
are you not proving my words for me ? ” 

At which the old man turned pale, and then began again to 
upbraid the lady, vowing tfftil he would have her burnt alive, 
and other devilish words, to which she answered at last — 

“ ‘ Would that you had burnt me alive on my wedding morning, 
and spared me eight years of misery ! ” And he — 

‘‘ ‘ Misery ? Hear the witch, Sehors ! Oh, have I not pam- 
pered her, heaped with jewels, clothes, coaches, what not ? 
The saints alone know w^hat 1 have spent on her. What more 
would she have of me ? ’ 

“ To which she answ^ered only but this one wor^, ‘ Fool ! ’ but 
in so terribl'" a voice, though low, that they who were about to 
laugh at yie oid pantaloon, were more minded to weep for her. 

‘ Fool ! ’ she said again, aSter a while, ‘ I will w^aste no words 
upon you. I would have daiven a dagger to your heart months 
ago, but that I w'as loth to set you free so soon^'rom your gout and 
your rheumatism. S Ihsli and stupid, know when you bought my 
body from my parents, you did not buy my soul ! Farewell, my 
love, my life ! and farew'^ll, Sehors ! May you be more merciful 
to your daugluers than my parents were to me ! ' And so, 
catching a dagger from the girdle of one of the soldiers, smote 
herself to the heart, and fell dead before ilicm all. 

“ At which Mr. Oxenham smiled, and said, ‘ That was w )rthy of 
us both. If you will unbind my hands, Senors, i sliail '■ most 
happy to copy so fair a schoolmistress.’ 

“ But Don Diego shook his head, and said, 

‘‘ On questioning those of your sailors, whom 1 have already 
taken, 1 cannot hear that you have any letters ci licenc^, either 
from the Queen of England, or any other potentate. I am 
compelled, therefore, to ask you, whether this is so ; for it is a 
matter of life and death.” 

. ” To which Mr. Oxenham answered merrily, ‘ That so 'A was : 
but that he was not aware that any potentate’s licence was required 
to permit a gentleman’s meeting his lady love ; and that as for 
the gold which they had taken, if they had never allow^ed that 
fresh and fair young May to be forced into marrying that old 
January, Ik should never have meddled wi.vj their gold ; so that 
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was rather their fault than And added, that if he was to be 
hanged, as he supposed,’ the only favour whicli he asked for was a 
iong drop and no priests. 

“ And now. Sirs, what befel me after that matters little ; for I 
never saw Captain Oxenham again, nor ever shall in this life.” 

“ He was hanged, then ? ” 

“ So I heard for certain the next year, and with him the gunner 
and sundry more : but some were given away for slaves to the 
Spaniards, and may be alive now, unless, like me, they .have fallen 
into the cruel clutches of the Inquisition.” 

“ But how did you get into the Inquisition ? ” 

“ Why, Sir, after we were taken, we set forth to go down the 
river again : and the old Don took the little maid with him in one 
boat, (and bitterly she screeched at parting from us, and from the 
poor dead corpse) and Mr. Oxenham with Don Diego de Trees in 
another, and I in a third. And from the Spaniards I learnt that 
we were to be taken dtwn to Lima, to the Viceroy : but that the 
old man lived hard by Panama, and was going straight back to 
Panama forthwith with the little maid. But they said, ‘ It will 
be well for her if she ever gets there, for the old man swears she 
is none of his, and would have left her behind him in the woods 
now, if Don Diego had not shamed Jiim out of it.’ And when I 
heard that, seeing that there was nothing but death before me, 
I made up my mind to escape ; and the very first night, I did it, 
and went southward away into the forest till 1 came to an Indian 
town. And there, gentlemen, I got mgre mercy from heathens 
than ever I haft! from Christians ; for when they found that I was 
no Spaniard, they fed me and gave me a hbuse, anej a wife (and a 
good wife she was to I'ne,) and painted me all over in patterns, as 
you see. And' in time, my wife bare me a child, but one night, 
after we were lain down, came a noise outside the town, and I 
starting up saw armed Spaniards. 

“ What do the villains but let fly right into the town with their 
calivers, and then rush in, sword in hand, killing pell-mell all 
they met, onc^of which shots, gentlemen, passing through the 
doorwa^', and close by me, struck my poor wife to the heart, 
that she never spoke word more. I, catching up the babe from 
her breast, sat down by the corpse with the babe on my knees, 
waiting the end, like one stunned and in a dream. Weil, gentle- 
men, they dragged me out, and all the young men and women, 
and chained us together by the neck ; and one, catching I lie 
pretty babe out of my arms, calls for water and a priest, and 
no sooner was it christened, than, catching the babe by the heels, 
he dashed out its brains — oh ! gentlemen, gentlemen.! — against 
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the ground, as if it had been a kittea ; arid so marched us all for 
slaves. But when fnorning came, and they knew by my skin 
that'! was no Indian, and by my speech that I was no Spaniard; 
they began threatening me with torments, till I confessed that Itwas 
an Englishman, and one of Oxenbam’s crew. At that says the 
leader, ‘ Theji you shall to Lima, to hang bv the side of your 
Captain fhe pirate ; by which 1 first knew that my poor Captain 
was certainly gone ; but alas for me, to the Inquisition at Cartha- 
gena I went, where what I suffered, gentlemen, were as disgustful 
for you to hear, as unmanly hir me to complain of ; but so it was, 
that being tv/icc :acked, and having endured the water-torment 
as best I could, l was put to the srarpii.es, whereof I am, as you 
sec, somewhat lame of one leg to this day. In this hell, neverthe- 
less, gentlemen, I found the road to lieaven — 1 bad almost said 
heaven itself. For it fell out, by God’s mercy, that my next 
comrade was an Englishman like myself, a young man of Bristol, 
who, as he told mC;, had been some manner »f factor on board poor 
Captain Barker’^ .<:liip, and had been a preacher among the 
Anabaptists here in Eingland. And, oh ! Sir Richard Grenvile, 
if that mar had done for yr.u what he did for me, you would never 
say a word against ti’ose who^^erve the same Lord, because they 
don’t altogether bold wath y,ou. From time to time. Sir, seeing 
me altogether despairing and furious, like a wild beast in a pit, 
he set before me in secret earnestly the sweet promises of Chnst, 
who says, ‘ Come to me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will 
refresh you ; and thouglj your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as sriow%’ till all that past sinful life of mine'*looked like a 
dream w'hen gne aw^aiJeth, and 1 forgot all my bodily miseries 
in the misery of my soul. 

And Sir Richard Grenvile said Amen. 

“ Well gentlemen, when 1 heard that I must en^ my iii in a 
galley, I was for awhile like a madman ; but in a day or tw here 
came over me, I know not how', a full assurance of salvation, both 
for Ibis life and the life to come, such as I had never had before. 

“ And all the way up to Panama (that was afity w^e had laden 
the ‘ Cacafuogo ’) I cast in my mind how to escape, and fRund no 
way : but just as I was beginning to lose heart again, a door was 
opened by the Lord’s own hand ; for (I know' not why) wc w'cre 
marched across from Panama to Nombre, w'hich had never 
happened before, and there put all together into a great barranco 
close by the quayside, shackled, as is the fashion, to one long bar 
that ran the whole length of the house. And the very first night 
that we were there, I, looking out of the wrindow, spied, lying cloi e 
aboard of.the quay, a good sized caraveU ^^ell armed and just 
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loading for sea ; and the land breeze blew off very strong, so inai 
the sailors were paying out a' fresh warp to Hold her to the shore. 
And it came into my mind, that if we were aboard of her, we should 
be at sea in five minutes ; and looking at the quay, I saw all the 
soldiers who had guarded us scattered about drinking and gamb- 
ling, and some going into taverns to refresh themselves after their 
journey. That was just at sundown ; and half an hour after, in 
comes the gaoler to take a last look at us for the night, and his 
keys at his girdle. Whereon, Sirs, (whether by madness, or 
whether by the spirit which gave Samson strength to rend the 
lion,) I rose against him as he passed me, without forethought or 
treachery of any kind, chained though I was, caught him by the 
head, and threw him there and then against the wall, that he 
never spoke word after ; and then with his keys freed myself and 
every soul in that room, and bid them follow me. They followed 
as men astounded and leaping out of night into day, and death 
into life, and so aboard that caravel and out of the harbour, 
(the Lord only know how, who blinded the eyes of the idolators) 
with no more Hurt than a few chance-shot from the soldiers on 
the quay.” 

“ Weil, Sirs, they chose me for f’aplain, and a certain Genoese 
for lieutenant, and away to go. 1 ^ould fain have gone ashore 
after all, and back to Panama to hear news of ihe little maid : 
but that would have been but a fool’s errand. Some wanted to 
turn pirates : but I, and tlic Genoese too, who was a prudent man, 
though an evil one, persuaded them to^run for England and get 
employment tn the Netherlands wars, assuring them that there 
would be no safety in the Spanish main,Vhen oyce cair escape 
got wind. And the rhorc part being of one mind, fer England we 
sailed, watcrirrg at the Barbados because it was desolate ; and 
so eastward toward the Canaries. In which voyage what we 
endured (being taken by long calms), by hunger, and thirst, no 
tongue can tell. Many a time were we glad to lay out sheets at 
night to catch the dew, and of a hundred and forty poor wretches 
a hundred and^ten were dead, blaspheming God and man, and 
above jRl, me. * And last of all, when we thought ourselves safe, 
we were wrecked by south-westers on the coast of Brittany, near 
to Cape Race, from which but nine souls of us came ashore with 
their lives ; and so to Brest, where I found a Flushinger who 
carried me to Falmouth ; and so ends my talc, in which if T 
have said one word more or less than truth, 1 can wish myself no 
worse, than to have it all to undergo a second time.” 

And his voice, as he finished, sank from very weariness of soul ; 
while Sir Richard sail opposite him in silence, his elbows on the 
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table, his cheeks ojuKis doubled fists, looking him through and 
through with kindling eyes. No one spoke'for several minutes > 
and then — 

■' Amyas, you have heard this story ? You believe it ? ” 

“ Hvery word. Sir.” 

So d® I. ’ ^nthony ! ” 

The butler entered. 

“ Tak? this man to the buttery ; clothe him comfortably, and 
feed him w’ith the best ; and bid the knaves treat him as if he were 
their own father.” 

But Yeo lingered. 

“ If I might be so bold as to ask your worship a favour ? — ” 

“ Anything in reason, my b.ravc fellow.” 

“ If your worship could put me in the way of another adven- 
ture to the Indies ? ” 

“ Another ! Hast not had enough of th^Spaniards already ? ” 

“ Never enough. Sir, while one of the idolatrous tyrants is left 
unhanged,” said i:e, with a right bitter smile. ” But it’s rot for 
that only. Si*" • but my little maid— Oh, sir ! my little maid, that 
1 swore t« Ml. Oxcnhani to look to, and never saw: from that 
day to this ! 1 must find her, ^ir, or I shall go mad, 1 believe. 
Not a night but she comes anfl calls to me in my dreams, the poor 
darling ; and not a morning but when 1 wake there is my oath 
lying on niy soul, like a great black cloud, and 1 no nearer the 
keeping of it.” 

“ Have patience, man.' God will take as good, care of thy 
little maid as ever tho'4 wilt.” 

“ I know it. Sir.” 

“ My good fellow, there arc no adventures to the Indies forw'ard 
ROW : but if you want to fight Spaniards, here is a gertlcf'i i will 
show you the way. Amyas, take him with you to Ireland.' 

Yeo looked eagerly at the young giant. 

“ Will you have me. Sir ? There’s few matters T can’t turn 
my hand to ; and maybe you'll be going to the Indic?. again, some 
day, ch ? and take me with you ? I know every^tonc and tree 
from Nombre to Panama, and all the ports of both the stas.” 

Amyas laughed, and nodded ; and the bargain was concluded. 

So out went 'Yeo to cat, and Amyas having received his 
despatches, got ready for his journey. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HOW THE NOBLE BROTHERHOOD OF THE ROSE W,AS FOUNDED 

Amyas could not sail the next day, or the day atter ; tor the 
south-wesler freshened, and blew three parts of Oj^ale dead into 
the bay. So having got the Mary Grenvile down the river into 
Appledore pool, ready to start wfth the first shift of wind, he 
went quietly home ; and when his mother started on a pillion 
behind the old serving-man to ride to Clovelly, where Frank lay 
wounded, he went in with her as far as Bideford, and there met, 
coming down the High Street, a procession of horsemen headed by 
Will Cary. Behind him, in a horse-litter, to Mrs. Leigh’s 
great joy, came Master Frank himself. He deposed that his 
wounds were only flesli-wounds, the dagger having turned against 
his ribs ; that* he must see the last of his brother : and that with 
her good leave he would not come home to Burrough, but take 
up his abode with Cary in the Ship Tavern, close to the Biidge-foot. 

Here, he and Amyas concocted a scheme, which was put into 
effect the next day (being market-day) : first by the innkeeper, who 
began under Ainyas’s orders a bustle of roasting, boiling, and 
frying, unparalleled in the annals of the Ship Tavern ; and next 
by Amyas himself, who, going out into the market, invited as 
many of histoid schoolfellows, one bygone apart, as Frank had 
pointed out to him, to a merry supper and a “ rowse ” thereon 
consequent ; by wfeich crafty scheme, in came? each of Rose 
Salternc’s gengtle admirers, and found himself, to his considerable 
disgust, seated at the same table with six rivals, to none of whom 
had he spokeii for the last six months. However, all were too 
well bred to let the Leighs discern as much ; and they (though, of 
course, they knew all) settled their guests, Frank on his couch 
lying at the head of the table, and Amyas taking the bottom : 
and contrived* by filling all mouths with good things, to save them 
the pain of speaking to each other till the wine should have 
loosened their tongues and warmed their hearts. In the mean- 
while both Amyas and Frank, ignoring the silence of their guests 
with the most provoking good-humour, chatted, and joked, 
and told stories, and made themselves such good company, that 
Will Cary, who always found merriment infectious, melted into 
a jest, and then into another, and finding good humour far more 
pleasant 'han bad, tried to make Mr. Coffin laugh, and only 
made him bow, and^io make Mr. Fortesque laugh, anU only made 
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him frown-; and pnabashed nevertheless, began playing his 
light, artillery upon the waiters, till he drove them out of the room 
bursting with laughter. 

So far so good. And when the cloth was drawn, and sacK ana 
sugar became the order of the day, and “ Queen and Bible ” had 
been dub^ drunk with all the honours, Frank t/ied a fresh move, 
and — 

“ I have a toast, gentlemen— here it is. ‘ The gentlemen of the 
Irish wars ;• and may Ireland never be without a St. Leger to 
stand by a Fortescue, a Fortascue to stand by a St. Leger, and a 
Chichester to stand by both.’ ” 

Which toast of course involved the drinking the healths of the 
three representatives of those families, and their returning thanks, 
and paying a compliment each to the other’s house : and so the 
ice cracked a little further ; and young Fortescue proposed the 
health of “ Amyas Leigh, and all bold mariners ; ” to which 
Amyas replied by a few blunt kindly words, “ that he wished to 
know no better fortune than to sail round the wprld again with 
the present company as fellow-adventurers, and so"^give the 
Spaniard>ian( mei taste of ihe men of Devon.” 

And by this time, the wine going down sweetly, caused the lips 
of them that were asleep to sp»eak ; till the ice broke up altogether, 
and every man began talking like a rational Englishman to the man 
who sat next him. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said Frank, who saw that it was the fit 
moment for the grand assault wliich he had planned all along ; 
“ let me give you a health which none of you, I dare say, will refuse 
to drink with Iteart and soul as W'ell as with bps— the health of one 
whom beauty and virtue have so ennobled, that in their light the 
shadow of lowdy birth is unseen ; —the health of one w'hom ^ vvould 
proclaim as peerless in loveliness, were it not that c#’ery gei ^man 
Here has sisters, and yet what else dare I say, while thos? same 
lovely ladies who, if they but use their own mirrors, must needs 
be far better judges of beauty than I can be, have in my own 
hearing again and again assigned the palm to her^ Surely, if the 
goddesses decide among themselves the question of the golden 
apple, Paris himself must vacate the judgment-seat. Gentlemen, 
your hearts, I doubt not, have already bid you, as my unworthy 
lips do now, to drink “ The Rose of Torridge.’ ” 

If the Rose of Torridge herself had walked into the room, she 
could hardly have caused more blank astonishment than Frank’s 
bold speech. Every guest turned red, and pale, and red again, 
and looked at the other, as much as to say, ” What right has any 
one but I had to drink to her ? Lift your ^ ss, and I will dash it 
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out of your hand : ” hut 4 laun., with sweet eflFronrtefy^ drank, 
“ The health of the Rose of Torridge, and a (louble health to that 
worthy gentleman, whosoever he may be, whom she is. fated to 
hofiour with her love ! ” 

“ Well done, cunning Frank Leigh ! ” cried blunt Will Cary ; 
“ none of us dare quarrel with you now, however mucJi we may 
sulk at each other. For there’s none of us, Fll warrant, but 
thinks that she likes him the best of all ; and so we are bound to 
believe that you have drunk our healths all round.’’ ' 

“ And so I have : and what belter thing can you do, gentle- 
men, than to drink each other’s healths all round likewise ; and 
so show yourselves true gentlemen, true Christians, ay, and true 
lovers ? Believe me, gentlemen all, I no more arrogate to 
myself, a superiority over you, than does the sailor hurled on shore 
by the surge fancy himself better than his comrade who is still 
battling with the foam. For I too, gentlemen, — let me confess it, 
that by confiding in you I may, perhaps, win you to confide in 
me — have love^, ay and do love, where you love also. Do not 
start. Is it a matter of wonder that the sun which has dazzled 
you has dazzled me ? Do not frown, either, gentlemc^i. 1 have 
learnt to love you for loving what T love, and to admire you for 
admiring that which I admire. What breeds more close com- 
munion between subjects, than allegiance to the same Queen ? 
between brothers, than duty to the same father ? And shall not 
worship for the same beauty be likewise a bond of love between 
the worshippers ? and each lover see ka his rival not an enemy, 
but a fellow-sufferer ? You smile, and say in your hearts, that 
though all may worship, but one can enjoy ; and,lhat one man’s 
meat must be the po'ison of the rest. Be it so, though 1 deny it. 
Shall we make ourselves unworthy of her from our very eagerness 
to win her ? Will she love us the better, if we come to her with 
hands stained in the blood of him whom she loves better than us ? 
If there is to be rivalry among us, let it be a rivalry in nobleness, 
an emulation in virtue. Let each try to outstrip the other in 
loyalty^ to his^, Queen, in valour against her foes, in deeds of 
courtesy and mercy to the afflicted and oppressed ; and thus 
our love will indeed prove its own divine origin, by raising 
us nearer to those gods whose gift it is. But yet I show you 
a more excellent way, and that is charity. Why should we 
not make this common love to her, whom I am unworthy to 
name, the sacrament of a common love to each other ? Why 
should we not follow the heroical examples of those ancient 
knights, who having but one grief, one desire, one goddess, and 
so uniting themselves in friendship till they became hut one soul in 
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two bodies,* lived only for ^ch other ip living only for her. 
I do here promise to be the faithful friend, and, to my ability, the 
‘hearty servant, of him who shall be honoured with the love of the 
Rose of Torridge.” 

He ceased, and there was a pause. 

At last young Fortescue spoke. 

“ I may be pa*ying you a left-handed compliment. Sir : but it 
seems to me that you are so likely, in that case, to become your 
own faitHful'friend and hearty servant (even if you have not borne 
oflF the belle already while we Ift ve been asleep), that the bargain is 
hardly fair between such a gay Italianist and us country swains.” 

“ You undervalue yourself and your country, my dear Sir. 
But set your mind at rest. I know no more of that lady’s mind 
than you do : nor shall 1 know. For the sake of my own peace, I 
have made a vow neither to see her, nor to hear, if possible, tidings 
of her, till three full years are past. Dixi ! ” 

Mr. Coffin rose. 

“ Gentlemen, I may submit to be outdone by Mr. Leigh in 
eloquence, but not in generosity ; if he leaves these parts for three 
years, I d« aLo,” 

“ And go in charily with all mankind,” said Cary. “Give us 
your hand, old fellow. I am. going, too, as Amyas here can tell, 
to Ireland away, to cool my hot liver in a bog. Come, give us thy 
neif, and let us pari in peace.” 

“ The Rose ! ” said Frank, quietly, seeing that his new love- 
philtre was working well,«and determined to strike while the iron 
was hot, and carry the iijatter too far to carry it back again. 

“ The Rose ♦ ” cried Cary, catching hold of Coffin’s hand vvith 
his right, and Fortescue’s with his left. “ Come, Mr. CoflSn ! ” 

And somehow or other, whether it was Frank’s chiv alrous 
speech, or Cary’s fun, or Amyas’s good wine, or#the no‘' ness 
which lies in every young lad’s heart, if their elders will tai . the 
trouble to call it out, the whole party came in to terms one by one, 
shook hands all round, and vowed on the hilt of Amyas’s sword, 
to make fools of themselves no more, at least by jealousy : but to 
stand by each other and by their lady-love, and neither grudge nor 
grumble, and in order that the honour of their peerless dame, and 
the brotherhood which was named after her, might be spread 
through all lands they would each go home, and ask their fi/.hers’ 
leave to go abroad wheresoever there were “ good wars.” 

And Frank watched and listened with one of his quiet smiles 
and only said : “ Gentlemen, be sure that you will never repent 
this day.” 

“ Repent ? ” said Cary. “ I feel already .s angelical as thou 
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lookest, Saint Silvertbngue. What was. it that sneezed ? — the 
cat ? ” 

“ The lion, rather, by the roar of it,” said Amyas making a dash 
abthe arras behind him. “ Why, here is a doorway here ! and 

And rushing under the arras, through an open doorjbehind, he 
returned, dragging out by the head Mr. John Brimbleeombe. 

Who was Mr. John Brimblecombe ? 

If you have forgotten him, you have done pretty nearly what 
every one else in the room had^done. But he was a certain 
fat lad, son of the schoolmaster, whom Sir Richard punished ibr 
talebearing three years before, by sending him. not to Coventry, 
but to Oxford. That was the man. He was now one-and- 
twenty, and a bachelor of Oxford, where he had learnt such things 
as were taught in those days, with more or less success ; and he 
was now hanging about Bideford once more, intending to return 
after Christmas and lead divinity, that he might become a parson, 
and a shepherd of souls in his native land. 

“ What bu^ness have I here ? ” he said to the question put to 
him by the assembled company.” As much as any pf you. If 
you had asked me in, I would have come : but as you didn’t, I 
came without asking.” 

“You shameless rascal ! ” said Cary. “Come, if you were 
asked, where there was good wine ? I’ll warrant you for that ! ” 

“ We shall have the whole story over the town by to-morrow,” 
said someone ; beginning at that tjiought to feel somewhat 
ashamed of his late enthusiasm. 

“ Ah, Mr. Frank ! You were always *the only^onc that would 
stand up for me ! 'Twas Cupid, it was ! ” 

A roar of-laughter followed this announcement. 

“ What ? asked Frank ; “ was it Cupid then, who sneezed 
approval to bur love. Jack ? ” 

But Jack went on desperately. 

“ I was in the next room, drinking of my beer. I couldn’t help 
that, could I ? And then I heard her name ; and 1 couldn’t help 
listening then.* Flesh and blood couldn’t.” 

“ Nor fat either ! ” 

“ No, nor fat, Mr. Cary. Do you suppose fat men haven’t 
souls to be saved, as well as thin ones, and hearts to burst, too, as 
well as stomachs ? Fat ! Fat can feel, I reckon, as well as lean. 
Do you suppose there’s nought inside here but beer ? There’s 
Love ! ” cried Jack. “ Yes, Love ! — Ay, you laugh.” 

“ Oh Jack, naughty Jack, dost thou heap sin on sin, and luxury 
on gluttony ? ” 
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“ Sin ? • If I sin, you sin : I tpll you.^ind 1 don’t care who knows 
it, Fve loved her these three ye’krs as well as .e’er a one of you, I 
have. ’- I’.ve thought o’ nothing else, prayed for nothing else# 
And then you laugh at me, because I’m a poor parson’s son, a!!id 
you fine gentleiilen : God made us both, I reckon. You ? — you 
make a de^l of giving her up to-day. Why, it’s what I’ve done for 
three miserable years as evei poor sinner spent ; ay, from the first 
day I said to myself, ‘ Jack, if you can’t have that pearl, you’ll 
have none ; . and that you can’t have, for it’s meat for your 
masters : so conquer or die.’ • And I couldn’t conquer. I can’t 
help loving her, worshipping her, no more than you ; and I will 
die : but you needn’t laugh meanwhile at me that have done as 
much as you, and will do again.” 

“ John Brimblecombc, forgive me ! ” said Frank. Gentlemen, 
if we are gentlemen, we ought to ask his pardon. Has he not 
shown, already more chivalry, more self-denial, and therefore 
more true love, than any of us ? My friends, let the fierceness of 
affection, which we have used as an excuse for many a sin of our 
own, excuse his listening to a conversation in ?vhich he well 
Tieserved t.^ bt .a * a part.” 

“ Ah,” said Jack, “ you make me one of your brotherhood ; 
and see if I do not dare to suffer as much as any of you! ” 

“ You see, gentlemen,” said Amyas, “ we must admit him.” 

” Let me but be : our chaplain,” said Jack, “ and pray for your 
luck when >ou’re at the wars.” 

And, .Tack Brimblecon\jDe was admitted to the brotherhood. 
After which they all departed : Amyas and Cary*to Winter’s 
squadron ; Fra,nk (as sdbn as he could travel) to the Court again ; 
and the Brotherhood of the Rose was scattered far and wide, 
and Mistress Salterne was left alone with her looking-glass. 


CHAPTER IX 

HOW THE MAYOR OF BIDEFORD BAITED HIS HOOK WITH HIS OWN 

FLESH 

During the war in Ireland agamst the Spaniards, Amyas captured 
tluj renowned Don Guzman. After some time, he was allowed 
to be the guest of Sir Richard Grenvile until such time as his ran- 
som was paid. 

Don Guzman settled down quietly enough at Bideford on his 
parole, in better quarters than he had occupied for many a day, 
and took things as they came, like a true sc'iier of fortune ; till, 
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after he had been with Grenvile hardly a month, old Salteme the 
Mayor came to supper. 

Now Don Guzman however much he might be puzzled at first 
at^our strange English ways of asking burghers and such low-bred 
folk to eat and drink in the company of noble persons, was quite 
gentleman enough to know that Richard Grenvile was^gentleman 
enough to do only what was correct, and according to the customs 
and proprieties. So after shrugging the shoulders of his spirit, he 
submitted to eat and drink at the same board with a tradesman 
who sat at a desk, and made up ledgers, and took apprentices ; 
and hearing him talk with Grenvile neither unwisely nor in a 
vulgar fashion, actually before the evening was out, condescended 
to exchange words with him himself. Whereon he found him a very 
prudent and courteous person, quite aware of the Spaniard’s 
superior rank, and making him feel, in every sentence, that he was 
aware thereof ; and yet holding his own opinion, and asserting 
his own rights as a wise elder, in a fashion which the Spaniard had 
only seen before among the merchant princes of Genoa and Venice. 

At the end if supper, Salteme asked Grenvile to do his humble 
roof the honour, &c. &c., of supping with him the ne^t evening J 
and then turning to the Don, said quite frankly, that he knew how 
great a condescension it would be on the part of a nobleman of 
Spain to sit at the board of a simple merchant : but that if the 
Spaniard deigned to do him such a favour, he would find that the 
cheer was fit enough^for any rank, whatsoever the company might . 
be ; which invitation Don Guzman,, being on the whole glad 
enough of anything to amuse him, graciously condescended to 
accept, and gained thereby an excellenf supper,, and, if he had 
chosen to drink it, nluch good wine. 

Now Mr. 'Salteme was as ready as any man for an adventure to 
foreign parts^ as was afterwards proved by his great exertions in 
the settlement of Virginia ; and he was, therefore, equally ready 
to rack the brains of any guest whom he suspected of knowing 
anything concerning strange lands ; and so he thought no shame, 
first to try to^ loose his guest’s tongue by much good sack, and 
next to ask him prudent and well-concocted questions concerning 
the Spanish Main, Peru, the Moluccas, China, the Indies, and aU 
parts. 

The first of which schemes failed ; for the Spaniard drank little 
but water ; the second succeeded not over well, for the Spaniard 
was as cunning as any fox, and answered little but wind; 

In the midst of which tongue-fence in came the Rose of Torridge, 
looking as beautiful as usual ; and hearing what they were upon, 
added, artlessly enovgh, her questions to her father's > to her Don 
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Guzman coilld not but answcFj and’without revealing any very 
important commercial secrets, gave his host and his host’s 
daughter a very amusing evening. 

The Don being idle, (as captives needs must be), looked round 
for mere amusement’s sake after some one with whom to fall in 
love. Lady Grenvile was thought of first. N vertheless, he had 
put her out of his mind ; and so left room to t:ike Rose Saltern® 
into it, not with any distinct purpose of wronging her : but, as I 
said before, half to amuse himself, and half, too, b^ecause he could 
not help it. For there was arf innocent freshness about the Rose 
of Torridge, fond as she was of being admired, which was new to 
him and most attractive. 

Everywhere English comm.erce, under the genial sunshine of 
Elizabeth’s wise rule, was spreading and taking root ; and as Don 
Guzman talked with his new merchant friends, he soon saw that 
they belonged to a race which must be exterminated if Spain inten- 
ded to become (as she did intend) the mistr&s of the world ; and 
that it was not enough for Spain to have seized, in the Pope’s 
jiame the nev/ world, and claimed the exclusive right to sail 
the seas ol^Aniericd * not enough to have crushed the Hollanders ; 
not enough to have degraded the Venetians into her bankers, and 
the Genoese into her mercenaries ; not enough to have incorpora- 
ted into herself, with the kingdom of Portugal, the whole East 
Indian trade of P rtugal, while these fierce islanders remained to 
assert free seas and free trade for all the nations upon earth. He 
saw it, and his countrymen saw it too : and thereforg the Spanish 
Armada came : but ofjhat hereafter. And Don Guzman knew 
also, by hard experience, that these same islanders, who sat in 
Salteme’s parlour talking broad Devon through their noses, were 
no mere counters of money and hucksicrs of goods ; ’ nt men 
who, though they thoroughly hated fighting, and^Ioved aking 
money instead, could fight upon occasion, after a very dogg :d and 
teriible fashion. And one evening he waxed quite mad, when 
after having civilly enough hinted that if Englishmen came where 
they had no right to come, they might find themselves sent back 
again, he was answered by a volley of — 

“We’ll see that. Sir.” 

“ Depends on who says ‘ No right.’ ” 

• “ You found might right,” said another, “ wdicn you claimed 
the Indian seas ; we may find riglit might when we try them.” 

“ Try them, then, genilcmen, by all means, if it shall so please 
your worships ; and find the sacred flag of Spain as invincible as 
ever was the Roman eagle.” 

“ We haVc, Sir. Did you ever hear of 1 . ancis Drake ? ” 
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“ Or of George Fenner and the Portugals at the-Azores^ one 
igainst seven ? ” 

“ Or of John Hawkins, at St. Juan d’Ulloa ? ” 

You are insolent burghers,” said Don Guzman, and rose to go. 

“ Sir,” said old Salteme, “ as you say, we are burghers and plain 
men, and some of us have forgotten ourselves a littlef; perhaps ; 
jve must beg you to forgive our want of manners, and to put it 
ddwn to the strength of my wine ; for insolent we never meant to 
be, especially to a noble gentleman and a foreigner.’’ 

But the Don would not be pacified ; and walked out, calling 
himself an ass and a blinkard for having demeaned himself to such 
a company, forgetting that he had brought it on himself. 

Salteme (prompted by the great devil Mammon) came up to him 
next day, and begged pardon again ; promising, moreover, that 
none of those who had been so rude should be henceforth asked to 
meet him, if he would deign to honour his house once more. And 
the Don actually was appeased, and went there the very next 
evening, sncerjng at himself the whole time for going. 

“ Fool that I am ! that girl has bewitched me, I believe. Go I 
must, and eat my share of dirt, for her sake.” 

So he went ; and, cunnin ly enough, hinted to old Salteme that 
he had taken such a fancy to him, and felt so bound by his courtesy 
and hospitality, that he might not object to tell him things which he 
would not mention to every one ; for that the Spaniards were not 
jealous of single traders, but of any general attempt to deprive 
them of their hard-earned wealth : that, however, in the mean- 
while, there* were plenty of opportunities for one man here and 
there to enrich himself, &c. 

Old Salteme, shrewd as he was, had his weak point, and the 
Spaniard had touched it ; and delighted at this opportunity of 
learning the rgysteries of the Spanish monopoly, he often actually 
set Rose on to draw out the Don, without a fear (so blind does 
money make men) lest she might be herself drawn in. And so it 
came to pass, that for weeks and months, the merchant’s house 
was the Don’^ favourite haunt, and he saw the Rose of Torridge 
daily, and the Rose of Torridge heard him. 

And as for her, poor child, she had never seen such a man. He 
had, or seemed to have, all the high-bred grace of Frank, and yet 
he was cast in a manUcr mould ; he had just enough of his 
nation’s proud self-assertion to make a woman bow before "him as 
before a superior. He had marvels to tell by flood arid field as 
many and more than Amyas ; and he told them with a grace and 
an eloquence of which modest, simple, old Amyas possessed 
nothing. 
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So thougni, in iimc, more ladies than she ; for the countr>, the 
north of it at least, was all but' bare just thep of young gallants, 
•what -with the Netherland wars and the Irish wars ; and t^. 
Spaniard became soon welcome at every house for many a miie 
round, and made use of his welcome so freely, and received so 
much un^^onted attention from fair young dames, that his head 
might have been a little turned, and Rose Salteme have thereby 
escaped, had not Sir Richard delicately given him to understand 
that in spite of the free and easy manners of English ladies, brothers 
were just as jealous, and ladies’ honours at least as inexpugnable, 
as in the land of demureness and Duennas. Don Guzman took 
the hint well enough, and kept on good terms with the country 
gentlemen as with their daughters ; and to tell the truth, the 
cunning soldier of fortune found his account in being intimate 
with all the ladies he could, in order to prevent old Salteme from 
fancying that he had any peculiar predilection for Mistress Rose. 

He had shared, as a lad, in the horrors o£ the memorable siege 
of Famagusta, and had escaped, he hardly knew himself how, 
from the hands of the victorious Turks, and from fne certainly (if 
he escapecj bei^ig l-ayed alive cr impaled, as most of the captive 
officers were) of ending his life as a Janissary at the Sultan’s 
court. He had been at the Battle of the Three Kings ; had seen 
Stukely borne down by a hundred lances, unconquered even in 
death ; and had held upon his knee the head of the dying king of 
Portugal. 

And now, as he said to Rose one evening, what had he left on 
earth, but a heart trampled as hard as the pavement ? • Whom had 
he to love ? Who loved him ? He had nothing for which to live 
but fame : and even that was denied to him, a prisoner in a 
foreign land. 

“ Had he no kindred, then ? ” asked pitying Rose. 

“ My two sisters are in a convent ; they had neitner money i < r 
beauty ; so they are dead to me. My brother is a Jesuit, so he is 
dead to me. My father fell by the hands of Indians in Mexico ; 
my mother, a penniless widow, is companion, duenna — whatso- 
ever they may choose to call it — carrying fans aiTd lap-dogs for 
some princess or other there in Seville, of no better blood than 
herself ; and I — devil ! I have lost even my sword — and so fares 
the house of De Soto.” 

* Don Guzman of course, intended to be pitied, and pitied he was 
accordingly. And then he would turn the conversation, and begin 
telling Italian stories after the Italian fashion, according to his 
auditory ; the pathetic ones when Rose was present, the racy ones 
•when she ms absent. 
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And so on, and so on. W&at need of moreVords.? • Before a 
year was out, Rose^ Salteme was far more in love with Don 
<^uzman than he witfi her ^ and both suspected each other’s mirid, 
tfiuugh neither hinted at the truth ; she from fear, and he, to tell 
the truth, from sheer Spanish pride of blood. For he soon began 
to find out that he must compromise that blood by m^rying the 
heretic burgher’s daughter, or his labour would be thrown away. 

* He had seen with much astonishment, and then practised with 
much pleasure, that graceful old English fashion of saluting every 
lady on the cheek at meeting. So,^one day, he offered his salute 
in like wise ; but he did it when she was alone ; for something 
within (perhaps a guilty conscience) whispered that it might be 
hardly politic to make the proffer in her father’s presence : how- 
ever, to his astonishment, he received a prompt though quiet 
rebuff. 

“ No, Sir ; you should know that my cheek is not for you.” 

” Why,” said he, stifling his anger, ” it seems free enough to 
every counter-jumper in the town ! ” 

Was it love*; or simple innocence, which made her answer 
apologetically ? 

” True, Don Guzman ; but they are my equals.” 

“ Andl ?” 

“ You are a nobleman. Sir ; and should recollect that you arc 
one.” 

” Well,” said he, forcing a sneer, ” it is a strange taste to prefer 
the shopkeeper ! ” 

” Prefer ?-” said she, forcing a laugh fn her turn ; ” it is a mere 
form among us. They are nothing to me?, 1 can tell you.” 

” And I, then, less than nothing ? ” 

Rose turned very red ; but she had nerve to answer — 

” And why should you be anything to me ? You have condes- 
cended too much. Sir, already to us, in giving us many a — many a 
pleasant evening. You must condescend no further. You 
wrong yourself. Sir, and me too. No, Sir ; not a step nearer ! — 
I will not ! A salute between equals means nothing : but bet- 
ween you and rfie — I vow. Sir, if you do not leave me this moment, 
I will complain to my father.” 

“ Do so. Madam ! I care as little for your father’s anger, as 
you for my misery.” 

“ Cruel ! ” cried Rose, trembling from head to foot. 

” I love you, Madam ! ” cried he throwing himself at her feet. 
” I adore you ! Never mention differences of rank to me more ; 
for I have forTOtten them ; forgotten all but love, all but you. 
Madam ! My light^ my lodestar, my princess, my goddess ! • 
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“Go, Sir !” cried: poor Rose, recovering herself suddenly ; 
“ and let me never see you more.” And, as,a last chance for life, 
she darted out of the room. 

“ Your slave obeys you. Madam, and kisses your hanas arm 
feet for ever and a day,” said the cunning Spaniard, and drawing 
himself \}p, walked serenely out of the house ; while she, poor 
fool, peeped after him out of her window up-stairs, and her heart 
sank within her as she watched his jaunty and careless air. 


CHAPTER X 

HOW EUSTACE LEIGH MET THE POPE’S LEGATE 

It is the spring of 1582-3. The grey March skies are curdling 
hard and high above black mountain peaks. The keen March 
wind is sweeping harsh and dry across a di^ary sheet of bog, still 
red and yellow with the stains of winter frost. One brown knoll 
alone breaks the waste, and on it a few leafless wind-dipt oaks 
•stretch Ih^iir rnossgrown arms, like giant hairy spiders, above a 
desolate pool which crisps and shivers in the biting breeze, while 
from beside its brink rises a mournful cry*, and sweeps down, faint 
and fitful, amid the howling of the wand. 

Along the brink of the bog, picking their road among crumbling 
rocks and green spongy springs, a company of English soldiers are 
pushing fast. 

Suddenly there is a blooa curdling noise. 

“ Leigh, what noise ^as that ? ” said Raleigh. 

“ An Irish howl, 1 fancied : but it came from off the bog ; it 
may be only a plover's cry.” 

“ Something not quite right. Sir Captain, to my giind,” srid ihe 
Ancient. “ They have ugly stories here of pucks and bansb * s, 
and what not of ghosts. There it was again, wailing just like a 
woman. They say the banshee cried all night before Desmond 
was slain.” 

“ Perhaps, then, this one may be crying for BalTiuglas ; for his 
turn is likely to come next — not that 1 believe in such old wives’ 
tales.” 

“ Shamus, my man,” said Amyas to the guide, “ do you bear 
that cry in the bog ? ” 

The guide put on the most stolid of faces, and answered in 
broken English : 

“ Shamus hear nought. Perhaos — what vou call him ? — 
fishing in te pool.” 
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“ An otter, he means, and I believe he is fight. • Stay, no 1 
Did you not hear it then, Shamus ? It was a woman’s voice.” 

Shamus is shick in his ears ever since Christmas.” 

‘^'’Shamus will go after Desmond if he lies,” said Amyas. 
“ Ancient, we had better send a few men to see what it is ; there 
may be a poor soul taken by robbers, or perhaps starving) to death, 
as I have seen many a one.” 

‘^And I too, poor wretches ; and by no fault of their own or 
ours either : but if their lords will fall to quarrelling, a*nd then 
drive each other’s cattle, and waste' each other’s lands, Sir, you 
know — ” 

“ I know,” said Amyas, impatiently ; “ why dost not take the 
men, and go ? ” 

“ Cry you mercy, noble Captain : but — I fear nothing born of 
women.” 

“ Well, what of that ? ” said Amyas, with a smile. 

“ But these pucks. Sir. The wild Irish do say that they haunt 
the pools ; and they do no manner of harm, Sir, when you are 
coming up to tliem ; but when you are past, Sir, they jump on 
your back like to apes, Sir, — and who can tackle that manner oi " 
fiend ? ” 

“ Why, then, by thine own showing, Ancient,” said Raleigh, 
“ thou rnay’st go and see all safely enough, and then if the puck 
jumps on thee as thou comest back, just run in with him here, and 
I’ll buy him of thee for a noble ; or thou may’st keep him in a cage 
and make money in London by showingihim for a monster,” 

“ Good hSavcns forefend. Captain Raleigh ! but you talk 
rashly ! Lads, who’ll follow me ? ” 

“ Thou askest for volunteers, as if thou wert to lead a forlorn 
hope. Stay ; I’ll go myself.” 

“ And I with you,” said Raleigh. “ As the Queen’s true 
knight-errant, I am bound to be behindhand in no adventure. 
Who knows but we may find a wicked magician, just going to cut 
off the head of some safiron-mantled princess ? ” and he dis- 
mounted. 

“ Oh, Sirs, Sirs, to endanger your precious — ” 

“ Pooh,” said Raleigh. Come with us, Yeo, the Desmond- 
slayer, and we will shame the devil, or be shamed by him.” 

“ He may shame me. Sir, but he will never frighten me : 
quoth Yeo ; “ but the bog. Captains ? ” 

And the three strode away. 

They splashed and scrambled for some quarter of a mile to the 
knoll, while th^ cry became louder and louder as they neared. 

“That’s neither gh^st nor otter, Sirs, but a true Irish howl, as 
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Captain Leigh sAid ;• and I’ll warrant Master Shamus knew as 
much long ago,”«aid Yeo. 

' And in fact, they could now hear plainly the “ Ochone, O^- 
norie,” of some wild woman ; and scrambling over the boulders 
of the knoll, in another minute came full upon her. 

She W(iis a young girl, sluttish and unkempt, of -ourse, but fair 
enough ; her only covering as usual, was the ample vcllow mantle. 
There she sat upon a stone, tearing her black dishevelled hair, and 
every now and then throwing up her head, and bursting into a long 
mournful cry. 

On her knees lay the head of a man of middle age, in the long 
soutane of a Romish priest. One look at the attitude of his limbs 
told them that he was dead. 

The two paused in awe ; Yeo, whose nerves were of tougher 
fibre asked quietly, — 

“ Shall I go and search the fellow, Captain ? ” 

“ Better, 1 think,” said Amyas. 

Raleigh went gently to the girl, and spoke to her in English. 
She looked up at him, his armour and his plume, with wide and 
•wonderiijg eyes, and then shv)ok her head, and returned to her 
lamentation. 

Raleigh gently laid his hand on her arm, and lifted her up, while 
Yeo and Amyas bent over the corpse. 

It was the body of a larre and coarse-featured man : but wasted 
and shrunk as if by famine to a very skeleton. The hands and legs 
were cramped up, and thf trunk bowed together, as if the man had 
died of cold or famine. Yeo drew back the clothesTrom the thin 
bosom, while the girl Screamed and wept, but made no effort to 
stop him. 

“ Ask her who it is ? Yeo, you know a little Irish,” said Amyas. 

He asked, but the girl made no answer. ” Thg stubborn de 
won’t tell, of course. Sir.” 

” Ask her who killed him ? ” 

” No one, she says ; and I believe she says true, for 1 can find 
no wound. The man has been starved, Sirs, as 1 am a sinful man. 
God help him, though he is a priest : and ye? he seems full 
enough down below. What’s here ^ A big pouch, Sirs, stuffed 
full of somewhat.” 

“ Hand it hither.” 

The two opened the pouch ; papers, papers, but no scrap of 
food. Then a parchment. They unrolled it. 

“ Latin,” said Amyas ; “ you must construe, Don Scholar.” 

” Is it possible ? ” said Raleigh, after reading a moment. 
, ” This is indeed a prize ! This is Saunders Jiin" "elf ! ” 
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Yeo sprang up from the bbdy as if he had torched hn adder. 

“ Nick Saunders, the Legacy, Sir ? ” 

X* Nicholas Saunders, the Legate.” 

‘^The villain ! why did not he wait for me have the comfort of 
killing him ? Dog ! ” and he kicked the corpse with his foot. 

” Quiet ! quiet ! Remember the poor girl,” said Amyhs, as she 
shrieked at the profanation, while Raleigh went on, half to himself. 
“Yes, this is Saunders. Misguided fool, and this is the end ! 
To this thou hast come with thy plotting and thy conspiring, thy 
lying and thy boasting. Thou haft>t called on the Heavens to 
judge between thee and us, and here is their answer ! ” 

He ran his eye through various other documents, written in the 
usual strain : full of huge promises from the Pope and the King of 
Spain ; frantic and filthy slanders against Elizabeth, Burghley, 
Leicester, Essex (the elder), Sidney, and every great and good 
man (never mind of which party) who then upheld the common- 
weal. 

With a gesture of disgust, Raleigh crammed the foul stuff back 
again into the pouch. Taking it with them, they walked back to^ 
the company, and then remounting, marched away once more 
towards the lands of the Desmonds ; and the girl was left alone 
with the dead. 

An hour had passed, when another Englishman was standing by 
the wailing girl, and round him a dozen shockheaded kernes. 

The Englishman was Eustace Leigh ; a layman still, but still at 
his old work^ By two years of intrigue*and labour from one end 
of Ireland to the other, he had been trying/o satisfy his conscience 
for rejecting “ the higher calling ” of the celibate. 

There Eustace stood, looking down on all that was left of the 
most sacred personage of Ireland ; the man who, as he once had 
hoped, was to^’ regenerate his native land, and bring the proud 
island of the west once more beneath that gentle yoke, m which 
united Christendom laboured for the commonweal of the univer- 
sal church. 

“ Blest Saun«iers ! ” murmured Eustace Leigh ; “ let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his ! ” 

The corpse was buried ; a few prayers said hastily ; and Eustace 
Leigh was away again, not now to find Baltinglas ; for it was more 
than his life was worth. The girl had told him of the Englis-h 
soldiers who had passed, and he knew that they would reach the 
earl probably before he did. The game was up ; all was lost. So 
he retraced his steps, as a desperate resource, to the last place 
where he would be looked for ; and after a month of disguising, 
hiding, and other e^edients, found himself acain irf his native 
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county of pevo|, While Fife-EuJtace Viscount Baltin das had 
taken ship for Spain 

’^stdjiow let us return to Raleigh and Amyas, as they jog along 
their weary road. They have many things to talk of ; fqr ft is 
but three days’ since they met. 

“ Havt you heard of my brother Humphrey’s new project ? ” 
asked Raleigh. 

“ How should I hear anything in this waste howling wilcier- 
ncss ?” • 

“ Kiss hands to the wilderness then, and come with me to New- 
foundland ! ” 

“ You to Newfoundland ? ” 

“ Yes, J to Newfoundland, unless my little matter here is 
settled at once. Gloriana don’t know it, and shan’t till I’m off. 
She’d send me to the Tower, 1 think, if she caught me playing 
truant. I could hardly get leave to come hither ; but 1 must out, 
and try my fortune. I am over ears in debt already, and sick of 
courts and courtiers. Humphrey must go next spring and take 
possession of his kingdom beyond seas, or his patent expires ; 
ffnd with Jiim i go, and you too, my circumnavigating giant.” 

And then Raleigh expounded to Amyas the details of the great 
Newfoundland scheme. 

Amyas simple fellow, took all in greedily ; he knew enough of 
the dangers of the Magellan passage to appreciate the boundless 
value of a road to the East Indies which would save half the dis- 
tance. 

“ Manoa ? ” asked Raleigh, who had heard, as rrtost had, dim 
rumours of the place. What do you know of it ? ” 

Whereon Amyas told him all that he had gathered from the 
Spaniard ; and Raleigh, in his turn, believed every word. 

“ Humph ! ” said he after a long silence. ” To find that len 
Emperor; offer him help and friendship from the Quee; of 
England; defend him against the Spaniards ; if we became 
strong enough, conquer back all Peru from the Pc pish tyrants, 
and reinstate him on the throne of the Incas, with ourselves for 
his body-guard. — Hey, Amyas ? You would make a gallant 
chieftain. We'll do it, lad ! ” 

“ We’ll try : ” said Amyas ; but we must be quick, for there’s 
one Berreo sworn to carry out the quest to the death ; and if the 
Spaniards once get thither, their plan of works will be much more 
like Piza’rro’s than like yours ; and by the time we come, there 
will be neither gold nor city left.” 

“ Nor Indians cither, I’ll warrant the batchers ; but, lad I 
am promised to Humphicy ; 1 have a barf'k "^tting out already, 
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and all I have, and mclre. adVentui^ed in Jter irSo Manoa must 
wait.” 

It will wait well enough, if the Spaniards prosper no better on 
the^Amazon than they have done ; but must I come with you ? 
To tell the truth I am quite shore-sick, and to sea I must go. 
What will my mother say ? ” 

V ril manage thy mother,’^ said Raleigh ; and so he did ; for, 
to Cut a long story short, he went back the month after, and he not 
only took home letters from Amyas to his mother, but so irfipressed 
on that good lady the enormous profits and honours to be derived 
from Meta Incognita, and (which was most true) the advantage to 
any young man of sailing with such a general as Humphrey 
Gilbert, most pious and most learned of seamen and of cavaliers, 
beloved and honoured above all his compeers by Queen Elizabeth 
that she consented to Amyas’s adventuring in the voyage some two 
hundred pounds which had come to him as his share of prize- 
money, after the even memorable circumnavigation. For Mrs. 
Leigh, be it understood, was no longer at Burrough Court. By 
Frank’s persuasion, she had let the old place, moved up to London 
with her eldest son, and taken for herself a lodging somewhere by 
Palace Stairs, which looked out upon the silver Thames (for 
Thames was silver then), with its busy ferries and gliding boats, 
across to the pleasant fields of Lambeth, and the Archbishop’s 
Palace, and the wooded Surrey hills ; and there she spent her 
peaceful days, close to her Frank and to the Court. 

Those two years, and the one which followed, were the happiest 
which she hcTd known since her husband’s death. But the cloud 
was coming fast up the horizon, though she saw it not. A little 
longer, and the suri would be hid for many a wintry day. 

Amyas went to Plymouth, (with Yeo, of course, at his heels), 
and there beh(;ld, for the first time, the majestic countenance of 
the philosopher of Compton Castle, He lodged with Drake, and 
found him not over-sanguine as to the success of the voyage. 

For learning and manners, Amyas, there’s not his equal ; and 
the Queen may^well love him, and Devon be proud of him, but 
book-learning is not business ; book-learning didn’t get me round 
the world ; book-learning didn’t make Captain Hawkins, nor his 
father neither, the best ship-builders from Hull to Cadi ; and 
book-learning, I very much fear, won’t plant Newfoundland.” . 

However, the die was cast, and the little fleet of five sail assem - 
bled in Cawsand Bay. Amyas was to go as a gentleman adven- 
turer on board Raleigh’s bark ; Raleigh himself however, at the 
eleventh hour, had been forbidden by the Queen to leave England. 

“ Who would not die for such a woman ? ” said Sir Humphrev. ‘ 
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“ Who ^]ou\d vfot ? But she bids you ijather live for her.” 

” I shall do bollh, >oung man ; and for too, I trust. We 
arFgDing in God’s cause ; we go for the honour of God’s Gosp^*!, 
for the ‘deliverance of poor infidels led captive by the devil lor 
the relief of my distressed countrymen unemployed within this 
narrow isje ; and to God we commit our cause.” 

Some say that Raleigh himself came down to Plymouth, accom.. 
panied the fleet a day’s sail to sea, and would have given h^r 
Majesty -the slip, and gone with them Westward-ho, but for Sir 
Humphrey’s advice. It is likely enough : but I cannot find 
evidence for it. At all events, on the 1 1 th June the fleet sailed out, 
having in “ number about 260 men, among \/hom we had of every 
faculty’ good choice, as shipwrights, masons, carpenters, smiths, 
and such like, requisite for such an action ; also mineral men and 
refiners.” 

The sailors had been picked up hastily and anywhere, and soon 
proved themselves a mutinous, and, in the ^ase of the bark Swal- 
low, a piratical set. The mechanics were little better. The 
gentlemen-adventurers, puffed up with vain hopes of finding a new 
! lexico, becaniC svM-n disappointed and surly at the hard practical 
reality ; while over all v^as the head of a sage and an enthusiast, a 
man too noble to suspect others, and too pure to make allowances 
for poor dirty human weaknesses. He had got his scheme perfect 
upon paper ; well for him, and for his company, if he had asked 
Francis Drake to translate it for him into fact ! As early as the 
second day, the seeds of failure began to sprout above ground. 
The men of Raleigh’s bark, the Vice-Admiral, suddenly found 
themselves seized, or su^rposed themselves seized, with a contagious 
sickness, and at midnight forsook the fleet, and went back to 
Plymouth. 

But Amyas said much. He told Butler the captain plainl\ tii it, 
if the bark went back, he would not ; that he had seen enougr 
ships deserting their consorts ; that it should never be said of him 
that he had followed Winter’s example, and that, tco, on a fair 
easterly wind ; and finally, that he had seen Doughty hanged for 
trying to play such a trick, and that he might see otflers hanged too 
before he died. Whereon Captain Butler offered to draw and 
fij^t, to which Amyas showed no repugnance ; whereon the cap- 
tain, having taken a second look at Amyas’s thews and sine\\>, 
reconsidered the matter, and offered to put Amyas on board^^Sir 
Humphrey’s Delight, if he could find a crew to row him. 

Amyas looked round. 

” Are there any of Sir Francis Drake’s men on board ? ” 

” Three,^ir,” said Yeo. “ Robert Drew, ♦wo others.” 
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“ Pelicans ! ” roared An:.ya^s, “ havi bee!Q rouixd'the worl^ 
and will you turn b.^ck from Westward-ho ? ” I 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Drew came foraard. 

‘‘ Lower us a boat, captain, and lend us a caliver to make signals 
with, while I get my kit on deck ; I’ll after Captain Leigh, if I row 
him aboard all alone to my own hands.” 

“ If I ever command a ship, I will not forget you,” said Amyas. 

Nor us either, Sir, we hope ; for we haven’t forgotten you and 
your honest conditions,” said both the other Pelicans and so 
away over the side went all the five, and pulled away after the 
admiral’s lantern, firing shots at intervals as signals. Luckily for 
the five desperadoes, the night was all but calm. They got on 
board before the morning, and so away into the boundless West. 


CHAPTER XI 

HOW BIDEFORD BRIDGE DINED AT ANNERY HOUSE 

Every year, a dinner was held by the trustees of Bidefc.J 
Bridge. At the dinner held in 1583, an argument arose which 
resulted in an extra special banquet being given three days later 
by a Mr. St. Leger. All the notables of the town and surroundings 
were invited. 

So there was a mighty feast in the great hall at Annery, such as 
had seldom been since Judge Hankford feasted Edward the Fourth 
there ; ancf while every one was eating their best, and drinking 
their worst. Rose Salterne and Don Guzman were pretending not 
to see each other, and watching each other all the more. But Rose 
at least had to be very careful of her glances ; for not only was her 
father at the t'^^ble, but just opposite her sat none other than Messrs. 
William Cary and Arthur St, Leger, Lieutenants in her Majesty’s 
Irish army, who had returned on furlough a few days before. 

Rose Salterne and the Spaniard had not exchanged a word in the 
last six months, though they had met many times. The Spaniard 
by no means avoided her company, except in her father’s house ; 
he only took care to obey her carefully, by seeming always uncon- 
scious of her presence, beyond the stateliest of salutes at entering 
and departing. But he took care, at the same time, to lay himself 
out to the very best advantage whenever he was in her i^resence ; 
to be more witty, more eloquent, more romantic, more full of won- 
derful tales than he ever yet had been. The cunning Don had 
found himself foiled in his first tactic ; and he was now trying 
another, and a far r^ore formidable one. In the first place Ros^ 
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deserved a very severe punishment foj having dared to refuse the 
love of a Spanish nobleman; and wh^ greater punishment cou^d* 
he inflict thaiK withdrawing the konouV of his attentions ? 

So he quietly and unobtrusively showed her that he could do 
without her ; and she, poor fool, as she was meant to do, began 
to ask herself — why ? What was the hidden treasure, what was 
the reserve force, which made him independent of her, while 
could not say that she was independent of him ? Had he a 
secret ? how pleasant to know it ! Some huge ambition ? how 
pleasant to share in it ! Some mysterious knowledge ? how 
pleasant to learn it ! And so, step by step, she was being led to 
sue in lorma pauperis to the very man whom she had spurned 
when he sued in like form to her. 

And Rose was utterly tired of that same mask as she sat at table 
at Annery that day ; and Don Guzman saw it in her uneasy and 
downcast looks, and thinking (conceited coxcomb) that she must 
be by now sufficiently punished, stole a glance at her now and then, 
and was not abashed when he saw that she dropped her eyes when 
they met his, 6o he pretended to be as much downcast and 
abstracted as she was, a. id went on with his glances, till he once 
found her, poor thing, looking at him to see if he was looking at 
her ; and then he knew his prey was safe, and asked her, with his 
eyes, “ Do you forgive me ? ” and saw her stop dead in her talk 
to her next neighbour, and falter, and drop her eyes, and raise 
them again after a minute in search of his, that he might repeat the 
pleasant question. And then what could she do but^nswer with 
all her face, and every bend of her pretty neck, “ And do you for- 
give me in turn ? ” 

Whereon Don Guzman broke out jubilant, like nightingale on 
bough, with story, and Jest, and repartee ; and became forth- 
with the soul of the whole company, and the iftosi charmi ^ 
of all cavaliers. And poor Rose knew that she was the cause of 
his sudden change of mood, and blamed herself for what she had 
done, and shuddered and blushed at her own delight. 

It was a beautiful sight, the great terrace at Antiery that after- 
noon ; with the smart dames in their gaudy dresses parading up 
and down in two and threes before the stately house ; or looking 
down upon the park. All chatted, and laughed, and eyed each 
other ’5 dresses, and gossiped about each other’s husbands and 
servants : only Rose Salterne kept apart. 

“ Our pretty Rose seems sad,” said Lady Grenvile, coming 
up to her. “ Cheer up, child ! we want you to come and sing 
to us.” 

Rose answered she knew not what, and obeyeo mechanically. 
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She took the lute, and sat qown on a bench beneath the house, 

bile the rest grouped thdraselves round her. 

\\Vhat shall I sing V' 

‘^xet us have your ola song, ‘ Earl Haldane's Efaughter.’ ” 

As she ceased, a voice, with a foreign accent, thrilled through 
her. 

In the East, they say the nightingale sings to the rose ; Devon, 
more happy, has nightingale and rose in one.” 

“ We have no nightingales in Devon, Don Guzman, said Lady 
Grenvile ; “ but our little forest thrushes sing, as you hear, 
sweetly enough to content any ear. But what brings you away 
from the gentlemen so early ? ” 

“ These letters,” said he, “ which have been just put into my 
hand ; and as they call me home to Spain, I was loth to lose a 
moment of that dehghtful company from which I must part so 
soon.” 

“ To Spain ? ” asked half-a-dozen voices : for the Don was a 
general favourite. 

“ Yes, and thence to the Indies. My ransom has arrived, and 
with it the promise of an office. I am to be Governor of La 
Guayra in Caraccas. Congratulate me on my promotion.” 

A mist was over Rose’s eyes. The Spaniard’s voice was hard 
and flippant. Did he care for her after all ? And if he did, was 
it not nevertheless hopeless ? 

In the meanwhile, as it was ordained, Cary could see and hear 
through th^ window of the hall a good deal of what was going on. 

“ How that Spanish crocodile ogles the Rose I ” whispered he 
to young St. Lcger. 

“ What wonder ? He is not the first by many a one.” 

“ Ay — but — By heaven, she is making side-shots at him with 
those languishing eyes of hers, the little baggage ! ” 

“ What wonder ? He is not the first, say I, and won’t be the 
last. Pass the wine, man.” 

“ I have had enough : between sack and singing, my head is as 
mazed as a dkzy sheep. Let me slip out.” 

“ Not yet, man ; remember you are bound for one song 
more.” 

So Cary, against his will, sat and sang another song ; and in the 
meanwhile the party had brok^en up, and wandered away by tv/os 
and threes, among trim gardens and pleasuances. 

At last Cary got away and out ; sober, but just enough flushed 
with wine to be ready for any quarrel ; and luckily for him, had 
not gone twenty yards along the great terrace before he met LadV* 
Grrnvile. 
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“ Has your Ladyship seen Don Gu; man ? ” 

“ Yes — why where is he ? ” He’wiis with me not ten minutes, 
•ago. You know he is going back to Soain.” 

“ Going ! Has his ransom coilie ? ” 

“ Yes, and with it a governorship in the Indies.” 

“ Govemorship ? Much good may it do the governed.” 

“ Why not, then ? He is surely a most gallant gentleman.” y 

“ Gallant enough — yes,” said Cary, carelessly. ” I must fifid 
him, and'cohgratulate him on his honours.” 

“ I will help you to find fcim,” said Lady Grenvile, whose 
woman’s eye and ear had already suspected something. “ Escort 
me. Sir.” 

“ It is but too great an honour to squire the Queen of Bideford,” 
said Cary, offering his hand. 

“ If I am your queen, Sir, I must be obeyed,” answered she in a 
meaning tone. Cary took the hint, and went on chattering 
cheerfully enough. 

But Don Guzman was not to be found in garden or in 
pleasuance. 

“ Perhaps,” at last said a burgher’s wife, with a toss of her head, 
“ your Ladyship may meet with him at Hankford’s oak.” 

” At Hankford’s oak ? what should take him there ? ” 

“ Pleasant company, I reckon ; ” (with another toss.) “ I 
heard him and Mistress Saliernc talking about the oak just now.” 

Cary turned pale, and drew in his breath. 

“ Very likely,” said Lady Grenvile, quietly. ” Will you walk 
with me so far, Mr. Cary ? ” 

” To the world’s end* if your Ladyship condescends so far.” 
And off they went. Lady Grenvile wishing that they were going 
anywhere else, but afraid to let Cary go alone ; and suspcctir.«\ 
too, that some one or other ought to go. 

When they approached the oak, Cary grasped Lady Grenvile » 
hand so tightly that she gave a little shriek of pain. 

“ There they are ! ” whispered he, heedless of her ; and pointed 
to the oak, where, half-hidden by the tall fern, s^^od Rose and 
the Spaniard. 

Her head was on his bosom. She seemed sobbing, trembling ; 
he talking earnestly and passionately, but Lady Grenvile’s liuie 
shriek made them both look up. Xo turn and try to escape was to 
confess all ; and the two, collecting themselves instantly, walked 
towards her, Rose wishing herself fathoms deep beneath the 
earth. 

’ “ Mind, Sir,” whispered Lady Grenvile as they came up ; 

you have«seen nothing.” 
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“ Madam ? ” 

“ If you are not on my gtoilnd, you are on my brother’s. Obey 

rcfcs I 

^ry bit his lip, ancTtrowed 'Courteously to the Don. 

“ I have to congratulate you, I hear, Senor, on'your approach- 
ing departure.” 

. “ I kiss your hands, Senor, in return : but I question whether 
il’be a matter of congratulation, considering all that I leave 
behind.” 


“ So do I,” answered Cary, bluntly enough, and the four walked 
back to the house. Lady Grenvile taking everything for granted 
with the most charming good humour, and chatting to her three 
silent companions till they gained the terrace once more, and 
found four or five of the gentlemen, w^ith Sir Richard at ttieir 
head, proceeding to the bowling-green. 

Lady Grenville in an agony of fear about the quarrel which she 
knew must come, WQuld have gladly whispered five words to her 
husband : but she dared not do it before the Spaniard, and 
dreaded too a faint or a scream from the Rose, whose father was 


of the party. So she walked on with her fair prisoner, command- 
ing Cary to escort them in, and the Spaniard to go to the bowling 


green. 

Cary obeyed : but he gave her the slip the moment she was 
inside the door, and then darted oflT to the gentlemen. 

His heart was on fire : all his old passion for the Rose had 
flashed up again at the sight of her with a lover — and ihat lover 
a Spaniard*! He would cut his throat for him if steel could do it ! 
Only he recollected that Salterne was ''there, and shrank from 
exposing Rose ; . and shrank, too, as every gentleman should, 
from making a public quarrel in another man’s house. Never 
mind. Whe^e there was a will there was a way. He could 
get him into a corner, and quarrel with him privately about the 
cut of his beard, or the colour of his ribbon. So in he went ; and 
luckily, or unluckily, found standing together apart from the 
rest. Sir Richard, the Don, and young St. Leger. 

“ Well, Don Guzman, you have given us wine-bibbers the slip 
this afternoon. I hope you have been well employed in the mean- 
while ? ” 


“ Delightfully to myself, Senor,” said the Don, who, enraged at 
being interrupted, if not discovered, was as ready to fi^t as Cary, 
“ and to others, I doubt not.” 

“ So the ladies say,” quoth St. Leger. “ He has been making 
them all cry with one of his stories, and robbing us meanwhile of 
thci^'sasure we had.hopcd for from some of his Spanish songs.” 
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“ The devil take Spanish songs ! ’’ s.iid Cary, in a low voice, but 
• loud enough for the Spaniard. Don Guzman clapt his hand jn 
his sword-hilt instantly. 

“ Lieutenant Cary,” said Sir Richard in a stern voice ; “ the 
wine has tfurely made you forget yourself ! ” 

“ As sober as yourself, most worshipful knight ; but if you 
want a Spanish song, here’s one ; and a very scurvy one it is, l/kle 
its subject — ' 

“ Don Dcspl^rado 
Walked on the Prado, 

And there he met his enemy. 

He pulled out his knife, a 
And let out his life, a. 

And fled for his own across the sea." 

And he bowed low to the Spaniard. 

The insult was too gross to require any ^nluttering. 

Senor Cary, we meet ? ” 

“ I thank you^ Quick apprehension, Don Guzman Maria 
Magdelena Sotomayor de Soto ! When, where, and with what 
weapons ? ” 

For God’s sake, gentlemen ! Nephew Arthur, Cary is your 
guest ; do you know the meaning of this ? ” 

St. Lcger was silent. Cary answered for him. 

“ An old Irish quarrel, I assure you, Sir. A matter of years’ 
standing. In unlacing the Sefior’s helmet, the evening that he was 
taken prisoner, I was unlucky enough to twitch his ^nustachios. 
You recollect the fact, Of course, Senor ? " 

“ Perfectly,” said the Spaniard ; and then, half-amused and 
half-pleased, in spite of his bitter wrath, at Cary’s quickness and 
delicacy in shielding Rose, he bowed, and 

“ And it gives me much pleasure to find that he wiiom I trust * 
have the plea.sure of killing to-morrow morning, is a gentleman 
whose nice sense of honour renders him thoroughly worthy of the 
sword of a De Soto.” 

Cary bow'ed in return, while Sir Richard, wno saw' plainly 
enough that the excuse was feigned, shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What weapons, Seni)r ? ” asked Will again. 

“ I should have preferred a horse and pistols,” said Don 
Cjuzman after a moment, half to Himself, and in Spanish ; “ they 
make surer work of it than bodkins ; ” but (w ith a sigh and one of 
his smiles) “ beggars must not be choosers.” 

- ” The best horse in my stable is at your service, Senor,” said 
Sir Richard Grenvile instantly. 

“ And in mine also, 5?enor,” said Cary ; ” and I shall be happy 
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to allow you a week to train him, if he does not answer at first 
to a Spanish hand.” 

“ You forget in your courtesy, gentle Sir, that the insult being 
with me, the time lies with me also*, We wipe it off to-morrow 
morning with simple rapiers and daggers. Who is your second ’ ?’ 

“ Mr. Arthur St. Leger, here, Senor : who is yours V ” 

' .The Spaniard felt himself alone in the world for one moment ; 
and then answered with another of his smiles. 

“ Your nation possesses the soul honour. He who fights an 
Englishman needs no second.” 

“ And he who fights among Englishmen will always find one,” 
said Sir Richard. “ I am the fittest second for my guest.” 

“ You only add one more obligation, illustrious cavalier, lo a 
iw^o years’ prodigality of favours, which I shall never be able to 
repay. 

“ But, Nephew Arthur,” said Grenvile, “ you cannot surely 
be second against your father’s guest, and your own uncle.” 

“ I cannot help it. Sir ; I am bound by an oath, as Will can tell 
you. I suppose you won’t think it necessary to let me blood ? ” 

“ You half deserve it, sirrah ! ” said Sir Richard, who was very 
angry : but the Don interposed quickly. 

“ Heaven forbid, Senors ! We are no French duelists, who are 
mad enough to make four or six lives answer for the sins of two. 
This gentleman and I have quarrel enough between us, I suspect, 
to make a right bloody encounter.” 

“ The dependence is good enough. Sir,” said Cary, licking his 
sinful lips at the thou^t. “ Very welh Rapiers and shirts at 
three to-morrow ,moming — Is that the bill of fare ? Ask Sir 
Richard where, Atty ? It is against punctilio now for me to 
speak to him till after 1 am killed.” 

“ On the sands opposite. The tide will be out at three. And 
now, gallant gentlemen, let us join the bowlers.” 

And so they went back and spent a merry evening, all except 
poor Rose, who, ere she went back, had poured all her sorrows into 
Lady Granvild s ear. For the kind woman, knowing that she was 
motherless and guileless, carried her off into Mrs. St. Leger’s 
chamber, and there entreated her to tell the truth, and heaped her 
with pity, but with no comfort. 

« « >|C 4c « * 

Three o’clock, upon a still pure bright Midsummer morning. 
The air is fuii of perfume ; sweet clover, new mown hay, the 
dainty scent of sea-weed wreaths and fresh wet sand. Glorious 
day, glorious place — What do those four cloaked figures there by 
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the river brink, a dark spot on the fair face of the summer morn ? ” 

Yet one is as cheerful as if he too, like all nature round him, 
were going to a wedding ; and that is Will Cary. He has been 
bathing down below, to cool his bfain and steady his hand and 
he intends to stop Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotomayor de 
Soto’s w<foing for ever and a day. The Spaniard is in a very 
different mood ; fierce and haggard, he is pacing up and down 
the sand. He intends to kill Will Cary ; but then ? Will he be the 
nearer to* Rose by doing so ? Can he stay in Bideford ? Will she 
go with him ? Shall he stoo^ to stain his family by marrying a 
burgher’s daughter ? It is a confused, all but desperate business ; 
and Don Guzman is certain but of one thing, that he is madly in 
love with this fair witch, and that if she refuse him, then, rather 
than sec her accept another man, he would kill her with his own 
hands. 

Sir Richard Grenvile too is in no very pleasant humour, as St. 
Leger soon discovers, when the two seconds^begin whispering over 
their arrangements. 

“ We cannot ha v^* 'hither of them killed, Arthur.” 

“ Mr. Car> swears tie will kill the Spaniard, Sir.” 

“ He shan’t. The Spaniard is my guest. I am answerable for 
him to Leigh, and for his ransom too. And how can Leigh accept 
the ransom if the man is not given up safe and sound ? They 
won’t pay for a dead carcase, boy ! The man’s life is worth two 
hundr^ pounds.” 

“ A very bad bargain. Sir, for those who pay the said two hun- 
dred for the rascal ; but what if he kills Cary ? ” 

“ Worse still. Cary must not be killed. 1 am very angry with 
him, but he is too good a lad to be lost ; and his father would 
never forgive us. We must strike up their swords at the fii<=^ 
scratch.” 

“ It will make them very mad. Sir.” 

“ Hang them ! let them fight us then, if they don’t like our 
counsel. It must be, Arthur.” 

“ Be sure. Sir,” said Arthur, “ that whatsoever you shall 
command I shall perform. It is only too great an honour to a 
young man as I am, to find myself in the same dual with your 
worship and to have the advantage of your wisdom and 
experience.” 

Sir Richard smiles and says — “Now, gentlemen! are you 
ready ? ” 

The Spaniard pulls out a little crucifix, and kisses it devouth , 
smiting on his breast ; crosses himself two or three times, and says 
Most willingly, Sc^or.” 
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Cary kisses no crucifix, but, says a prayer nevertheless. 

Cloaks and doublets arc tossed off, the men placed, the rapiers 
measured hilt and point ; Sir Richard and St. Leger place them- 
selves right and left of the combatants, facing each other, the 
points of their drawn swords on the sand. Cary and the Spaniard 
stand for a moment quite upright, their sword-arms* stretched 
straight before them, holding the long rapier horizontally, the 
left hand clutching the dagger close to their breasts. So they 
stand eye to eye. Suddenly there is a quick turn of Cary’s wri^t 
and a leap forward. The Spaniard’s dagger flashes, and the 
rapier is turned aside ; Cary springs six feet back as the Spaniard 
rushes on him in turn. Parry, thrust, parry — the steel rattles, 
the sparks fly, the men breathe fierce and loud ; the devil’s game 
is begun in earnest. 

Yes ! the Spaniard’s rapier passes under Cary’s left arm ; 
he bleeds. 

“ A hit I a hit ! Strike up, Atty ! ” and the swords are struck 
up instantly. 

Cary, nettled by the smart, tries to close with his foe, but the 
seconds cross their swords before him. 

“ It is enough, gentlemen. Don Guzman’s honour is satis- 
fied ! ” 

“ But not my revenge, Senor, ” says the Spaniard, with a frown. 
“This duel is a Voutrance, on my part ; and, I believe, on Mr. 
Cary’s also.” 

“ By heaven it is ! ” says Will, trying to push past. “ Let me 
go, Arthur St. Leger ; one of us must down. Let me go, I say ! ” 

“ If you stir, Mr. Cary, you have to do with Richard Grenvile ! ” 
thunders the lion voice. 

Cary stops sulkily. 

“ You do n^'t know all, Sir Richard, or you would not speak in 
this way.” 

“ I do, Sir, all : and I shall have the honour of talking it over 
with Don Guzman myself.” 

“ Hey ? ” s^id the Spaniard. “ You came here as my second. 
Sir Richard, as I understood : but not as my counsellor.” 

“ Arthur, take your man away ! Cary ! obey me as you 
would your father. Sir ! Can you not trust Richard Grenvile ? ” 

“ Come away, for God’s sake ! ” says poor Arthur, dragging 
Cary’s sword from him ; “ Sir Richard must know best ! *” 

So Cary is led off sulking, and Sir Richard turns to the Spaniard. 

“ And now, Don Guzman, allow me, though much against my 
will, to speak lO you as a friend to a friend. You will pardon me 
if I say that I cannot but have seen last night’s devotioDto ” 
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“ You will be pleased, Senor, not to mpnton the name of any 
lady to whom I may have shown devotion.” 

“Well, Senor, if you take offence, you take that which is not 
given. Only ‘I warn you, with all apologies for any seeming 
forwardness, that the quest on which you seem to be, is oUe on 
which yew will not be allowed to proceed.” 

“ And who will stop me ? ” asked the Spaniard with a fierce 
oath. 

“Yoil afe not aware, illustrious Senor,” said Sir Richard, 
phrrying the question. ” ihei. our English laity look upon mixed 
marriages with full as much dislike as your own ecclesiastics.” 

” Marriage, Sir ? Who gave you leave to mention that word 
to me ? ” 

Sir Richard’s brow darkened ; the Spaniard, in his insane 
pride, had forced upon the good knight a suspicion which was 
not really just. 

” Is it possible, then, Senor Don Guzma^j, that 1 am to have the 
shame of mentioning a baser word ? ” 

” Mention whjo you will, Sir. All words are the same to 
me ; for, just o- unjUst, I shall answer them alike only by my 
sword.” 

“ You will do no such thing. Sir. You forget that I am your 
host.” 

” And do you suppose that you have therefore a right to insult 
me ? Stand on your guard, Sir ! ” 

Grenvile answered by slapping his own rapier home into the 
sheath with a quiet smile. 

“ Senor Don Guzm'an must be well enough aware of who 
Richard Grenvile is, to know that he may claim the right of 
refusing duel to any man, if he shall so think fit.” 

” Sir ! ” cried the Spaniard with an oath, ” this is too mu : ' 

Do you dare to hint that I am unworthy of your sword ? Kn*. 
insolent Englishman, 1 am not merely a De Soto, — though that, l y 
St. James, were enough for you or any man. I a Sotomayor, a 

Mendoza, a Vovadilla, a Losada Sir ! 1 have blood royal in 

my veins, and you dare to refuse my challenge ? 

” Richard Grenvile can show quartcrings, probably, against 
even Don! Guzman Maria Magdalena Solomayor de Soto, or 
^igainst (with no offence to the unquestioned nobility of your 
pedigree) the bluest blood of Spain. But he can show, more- 
over, thank God, a reputation which raises him as much above the 
imputation of cowardice, as it does above that of discourtesy. 
If you think fit, Senor, to forget what you have just, in very 
excusable# anger, vented, and to return with r^e, you will find 
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me still, as ever, your most faithful servant and host. If other- 
wise, you have only to name whither you wish your mails to be 
sent, and I shall, with unfeigned sorrow, obey your commands 
concerning them.” 

The Spaniard bowed stiffly, answered, “ To the nearest tavern, 
Sefior,” and then strode away. His baggage was sent thfeher. He 
took a boat down to Appledore that very afternoon, and vanished, 
none knew whither. A very courteous note to Lady Grenvile, 
enclosing the jewel which he had been used to wear round his necl^, 
was the only memorial he left behind him : except indeed, th'e 
scar on Cary’s arm, and poor Rose’s broken heart. 

Now county towns are scandalous places at best ; and though 
all parties tried to keep the duel secret, yet, of course, before noon 
all Bideford knew what had happened, and a great deal more ; 
and what was even worse. Rose, in an agony of terror, had seen 
Sir Richard Grenvile enter her father’s private room, and sit there 
closeted with him fortian hour and more ; and when he went, 
upstairs came old Salterne, with his stick in his hand, and after 
rating her soundly for far worse than a flirt, gave her (I am sorry 
to have to say it, but such was the mild fashion of paternal 
rule in those times, even over such daughters as Lady Jane Grey, 
if Roger Ascham is to be believed) such a beating that her poc r 
sides were black and blue for many a day ; and then, putting hi r 
on a pillion behind him, carried her off twenty miles to her old 
prison at Stow Mill. 


CHAPTER XII 

HOW THE GOLDEN HIND CAME HOME AGAIN 

Mrs. Hawkins sat in her low oak-panelled room in Plymouth town. 
I know not why she opened her heart that night to Adrian Gilbert, 
with a frankness which she would hardly have dared to use to her 
own family. Perhaps it was that Adrian, like his great brothers, 
Humphrey and Tkaleigh, was a man full of all lofty and delicate 
enthusiasms, tender and poetical, such as women cling to when 
their hearts are lonely ; but so it was ; and Adrian, half ashamed 
of his own ambitious dreams, sat looking at her awhile in silence ; 
and then — 

“ The Lord be with you, dearest Lady. Strange, how you 
women sit at home to love and suffer, while we men rush forth to 
break our hearts and yours against rocks of our own seeking ! 
Ah well ! were it not for Scripture, I sho^ild have thought that 
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Adam, rather than Eve, had been ‘the onfe who plucked the fruit 
of the forbidden tree.” 

“ We women, I fear, did the deed nevertheless ; for wc bear the 
doom of it our lives long.” 

“ You always remind me. Madam, of my dear Mrs. Leigh of 
Burrougn, ’and her counsels.” 

“ Do ^ou see her often ? I hear of her as one of the Lord’s 
most precious vessels.” 

“ I would have done more ere now than see her,” said he with 
ablush, had she allowed mS : but she lives only for the memory 
of her husband and the fame of her noble sons.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and in walked, wrapped in his 
rough sea-gown, none other than one of those said noble sons. 

Adrian turned pale. 

“ Amyas Leigh ! What brings you hither ? How fares my 
brother ? Where is the ship ? ” 

“ Your brother is well, Mr. Gilbert. Tlfe Golden Hind is gone 
on to Dartmouth, with Mr. Hayes. I came ashore here, meaning 
to go north to Piae\..rd, ere I went to London. 1 called at Drake's 
fust now, but he was away.” 

“ The Golden Hind ? What brings her home so soon ? ” 

“ Yet welcome ever. Sir,” said Mrs. Hawkins. ” This is a great 
surprise, though. Captain John did not look for you till next 
year.” 

Amyas was silent. 

“ Something is wrong ! ” cried Adrian. ” Spe^ik ! ” 

Amyas tried, but could not. 

” Will you drive a man mad, Sir ? Has the adventure failed ? 
You said my brother was well.” 

” He is well.” 

” Then what — Why do you look at me in that ‘fashion, Sir 
and springing up, Adrian rushed forward, and held the candle 3 
Amyas’s face. 

Amyas’s lip quivered, as he laid his hand on Adrian’s shoulder. 

” Your great and glorious brother. Sir, is better bestowed than 
in settling Newfoundland.” 

” Dead ? ” shrieked Adrian. 

” He is with the God whom he served 1 ” 

“ He was always with him, like Enoch : parable me ao 
parables, if you love me, Sir ! ” 

“ And, like Enoch, he was not ; for God took him.” 

Adrian clasped his hands, over his forehead, and leaned against 
the table.^ 

“ Go on. Sir, go ofi. God will give me stre» gth to hear all.” 
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And gradually Amyas opeijied to Adrian that tragic story of 
the unruUness of the men, rufBans, as I said before, caught up 
at hap-hazard ; of conspiracies to carry off the ships, plunder of 
fishin;'^ vessels, desertions multiplying daily ; lii cnces from the 
General to the lazy and fearful to return home * tijji Adri.^n 
broke out with a groan — 

“ From him ? Conspired against him ? Deserted from him ? 
Dotards, buzzards ? Where would they have found such- another 
leader ? ” 

“ Your illustrious brother. Sir,’* said Amyas, “ if you will 
pardon me, was a very great philosopher, but not so much of a 
general.” 

“ General, Sir ? Where was braver man ? ” 

“ Not on God’s earth : but that does not make a general. Sir. 
If Cortes had been brave and no more, Mexico would have been 
Mexico still. The tru^h is. Sir, Cortes, like my Captain Drake, 
knew when to hang a man ; and your great brother did not.” 

Amyas, as I suppose, was right. Gilbert was a man who could 
be angry enough at baseness or neglect, but who was too kindly to 
punish it. 

Then Amyas went on to tell the rest of his story ; the setting 
sail from St. John’s to discover the southward coast : Sir 
Humphrey’s chivalrous determination to go in the little Squirrel 
ot only ten tons, and “ overcharged with nettings, fights, and 
fmall ordnance,” not only because she was more fit to examine 
she creeks, but because he had heard of some taunt against him 
among the men, that he was afraid of the sea. 

After that, woe on woe ; how, seven days after they left Cape 
Raz, their largest ship, the Delight, after she had struck upon 
unknown shoals ; where were lost all but fourteen, and those who 
escaped, after dll horrors of cold and famine, were cast on shore 
in Newfoundland. How, worn out with hunger and want of 
clothes, the crews of the two remaining ships persuaded Sir 
Humphrey to sail toward England on the 31st of August. 

Then Amyas told the last scene ; how, when they were off the 
Azores, the storms came on heavier than ever, with “ terrible seas, 
breaking short and pyramid-wise,” till, on the 9th September, the 
tiny Squirrel nearly founded and yet recovered ; “ and the 
General, sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried out to us in 
the Hind so oft as we did approach within hearing, ‘ We arc as 
near heaven by sea as by land,’ reiterating the same speech, well 
beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as I can testify he was. 

“ The same Monday, about twelve of the clock, oi; not long 
after, the frigate (the Squirrel) being aheatl of us in the Golden 
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Hind, suddenly lier lights were out ; and.withal our watch cried, 
the General was past away, which was true ; for in that moment, 
fhe frigate was <^voured and swallowed up of the sea.” And so 
snded Amyas* Ixigh’s story. 

“ Oh, my brpther ! my brother ! ” moaned poor A^^ian ; 
“fthe gltwy or'Tiis house, the glory of Devon ! ” 

“Ah ^what will the Queen say?” asked Mrs. Hawkins 
through per tears. 

“ Tell* mh,” asked Adrian, “ had he the jewel on when he 
died ? ” 

“ The Queen’s Jewel ? He always wore that, and his own posy 
loo. Hq wore it ; and he lived it.” 

“ Ay,’^ said Adrian, “ the same to the last ! ” 

And so the talk ended. There was no doubt that the expedition 
had been an utter failure ; Adrian was a ruined man ; and Amyas 
had lost his venture. 

Adrian rose, and begged leave to retire,* he must collect him- 
self. 

“ Poor gentleman I ” said Mrs. Hawkins ; “ it is little else he 
has left to collu t.’ 

“ Or 1 either,” said Amyas. “ 1 was going to ask you to lend 
me one of your son's shirts, and five pounds to get myself and my 
men home.” 

“ Five ? Fifty, Mr. Lcitrh ! God forbid that John Hawkins's 
wife should refuse her last penny to a distressed mariner, and he a 
gentleman born. But you must eat and drink.” 

“ It’s more than 1 have done for many a day worth speaking 
of.” 

And Amyas sat down in his rags to a good supper, while Mrs. 
Hawkins told him all the news which she could of his mother, 
whom Adrian Gilbert had seen a few months before in Lond/- ; 
and then went on, naturally enough, to the Bideford news. 

“ And by the bye. Captain Leigh, I’ve sad news for you fro. a 
your place ; and I had it from one who was there at the time. 
You must know a Spanish captain, a prisoner — ” 

“ What, the one I sent home from Sm 'rwick ? ” 

“ You sent ? Mercy on us ! Then, perhaps, you’ve heard — ” 

“ How can I have heard ? What ? ” 

“ That he’s gone oft', the villain ! ” 

“ Without paying his ransom ? ” . 

“ I can’t say that ; but there’s a poor innocent young maid 
gone off with him, one Salterne’s daughter — the Popish serpent ! ” 
■ “ Rose Salternc, the mayor’s daughter, the Rose of Torridge ! ” 
“ That’« her. Blcsf her dear soul, what ails vou ? ” 
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Amyas had dropped back in his seat as if he had been shot : but 
he recovered himself before kind Mrs. Hawkins ’:ouId rush to the / 
cupboard for cordials. 

“ You’ll forgive me, Madam*;' hut I’m weak fn^rrt the sea ; and' 
your ^*ood ale has turned me a bit dizzy, I think^'” 

“ Ay, yes, ’tis too, too heavy, till you’ve been on jbof^ awhil^' 
Try the aqua vitae ; my Captain John has it right good and a bu 
too fond of it, too, poor dear soul, between whiles.^ Heaven 
forgive him ! ” 

So she poured some strong branJy and water down Amyas^s 
throat, in spite of his refusals, and sent him to bed, but not tb 
sleep ; and after a night of tossing, he started for Bideford, 
having obtained the means for so doing from Mrs. Hawkins. 


CHAPTER XIII 

HOW SALVATION YEO SLEW THE KING OF THE CUBBINGS 

Now I am sorry to say, for the honour of my country, that it was 
by no means a safe thing in those days to travel from Plymouth to 
the north of Devon ; because, to get to your journey’s end, unless 
you were minded to make a circuit of many miles, you must needs 
pass through the territory of a foreign and hostile potentate, who 
had many limes ravaged the dominions, and defeated the forces 
of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, and was named the King of 
the Cubbings. 

During our civil wars no soldiers were quartered upon them, 
for fear of being quartered amongst them. Their wealth con- 
sisteth in other men’s goods ; they live by stealing the sheep on 
the moors. Such is their fieetness, they will outrun many horses ; 
vivaciousness, they outlive most men ; living in an igno ance of 
luxury, the extinguisher of life. They hold together like bees ; 
offend one, and all will revenge his quarrel. 

One day, Amyas, in fear of these heathens, rode out of 
Plymouth on a right good horse, in his full suit of armour, 
carrying lance and sword, and over and above two horse-pistols ; 
and behind him Salvation Yeo, and five or six north Devon men 
(who had served with him in Ireland, and were returning on 
furlough), clad in head-pieces and quilted jerkins, each man with 
his pike and sword, and Yeo with arquebuse and match, while 
two ponies carried the baggage of this formidable troop. 

They pushed on as fast as they could, through Tavistock, to 
reach before nightfall Lydford, where they meant to sleep but : 
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what with buyinglthe horses, and c/ther delays, they had not been 
able to start before noon ; and night fell just as they reached th- 
■rontiers of the elnemy’s country, }A dreary place enough it was. 

On the middl^of the down stood a wayside inn ; a desolate and 
^lainous-lookiAg lump of lichen-spotted granite, with w>idows 
^per-pafcbwd, and rotting thatch kept down by stones and 
s’lr?twbams. At the door, watching which way the sheep on the 
moor w^rc^ taking, stood the inn-keeper, a brawny, sodden- 
visaged, blear-eyed sixr feet of brutishness, holding up his hose 
with one hand, tor want of pSiints, and clawing with the other his 
elf-locks, on which a fair sprinkling of feathers might denote 
that he v^as just out of bed, having been out snecp-stealing all the 
night before. 

Presently he spies Amyas and his party coming slowly over the 
hill, pricks up his ears, and counts them ; sees Amyas’s armour ; 
shakes his head and grunts ; and then, being a man of few words, 
utters a sleepy howl — 

“ Mirooi ! — Pushing pooale ! 

A strapping Ih':; -whose only covering is a green bodice and 
red petticoat, neither ot them over ample — brings out his fishing- 
rod and basket, and the man, having tied up his hose with some 
ends of string, examines the footlink. 

“ Don vlies’ gone ! ” 

“ May be,” says Mary ; ** shouldn’t hav’ left mun out to coort. 
May be old hen’s ate mun off. I see her chocking about awhile 
agone.” 

The host receives this intelligence with an oath, and replies by a 
violent blow at Mary’s head. 

Mary runs in, combs her hair, slips a pair of stockings and her 
best gown over her dirt, and awaits the coming guests, who make 
a few long faces at the ” mucksy sort of a place,” but prefci ’ > 
spend the night there than to bivouac close to the enemy’s cam 

So the old hen which has swallowed the dun fly is killed, 
plucked, and roasted, and certain ” black Dartmoor mutton ” is 
put on the gridiron, and being compelled to confess the truth by 
that fiery torment, proclaims itself to all noses as red-deer venison. 
In the meanwhile Amyas has put his horse and ponies into a shed, 
to which he can find neither lock nor key, and therefore return 
grumbling, not without fear for .his steeds’ safety. The baggage 
is heaped in a corner of the room, and Amyas stretches his legs 
before a turf fire ; while Yeo, who has his notions about the 
place, posts himself at the door, and the men are seized with a 
desire to superintend the cooking, probably lo be attributed to 
the fact that Mary isicook. 
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Presently Yeo comes in a^ain. 

“ There’s a gentleman just coming up, Sir, i'll alone. 

“ Ask him to make one of o.ur party, then, with my compt - 
men^.” 

goes out, and returns in five minutes. 

“ Please, Sir, he’s gone in back ways, by the coii^ 

“ Well, he has an odd taste, if he makes himself at hCme 
here.” 

Out goes Yeo again, and comes back once more after five 
minutes, in high excitement. 

“ Come out, Sir ; for goodness’ sake come out. I’ve got him. 
Safe as a rat in a trap, I have ! ” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ A Jesuit, Sir.” 

“ Nonsense, man ! ” 

“ I tell you truth. Sir.” 

So Amyas ran out, and began a string of apologies to — his 
cousin Eustace. 

Yes, here he was, with such a countenance, half foolish, half 
venomous, as Reynard wears when the last spadeful of earth is 
thrown back, and he is revealed sitting disconsolately on his tail 
within a yard of the terriers’ noses. 

Neither cousin spoke for a minute or two. At last Aymas, — 

“ Well, cousin hide-and-seek, how long have you added horse- 
steaUng to your other trades ? ” 

“ My dear Amyas,” said Eustace very meekly, “ I may surely go 
into an inn stable without intending to steal what is in it.” 

“ Of course, old fellow,” said Amyas, mollified, “ I was only in 
jest. But what brings you here ? Not prudence, certainly.” 

“ I am bound to know no prudence save for the Lord’s work.” 

“ That’s giving away Agnus Deis, and deceiving poor heathen 
wenches, I suppose,” said Yeo. 

Eustace answered pretty roundly 

“ Heathens ? Yes, truly ; you Protestants leave these poor 
wretches heathens, and then insult and persecute those who, with 
a devotion unknown to you, labour at the danger of their lives to 
make them Christians. Mr. Amyas Leigh, you can give me up to 
be hanged at Exeter, if it shall so please you to disgrace your own 
family ; but from this spot neither you, no, nor all the myrmidons 
of your Queen, shall drive me, while there is a soul here left 
unsaved.” 

“ Come out of the stable, at least,” said Amyas ; “ you don’t 
want to make the horses Papists, as well as the asses, do you ? 
Come out, man, and go to the devil your own wav'- 1 shan’t 
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inform against you ; and Yeo here will hold his tongue if I tell 
him, I know.” 

“ It goes sorely against my conscience, Sir ; but being that he 
isjyour cousin, bf course — ” 

Of course ; and now come in and eat with me ; supper’s just 
j-eady, and»bygones shall be bygones, if you will have llicm so.” 

ft9W much forgiveness Eustace felt in his heart, I k low not : 
but he knew, of course, that he ought to forgive ; and to go in and 
eat with Amyas was to perform an act of forgiveness. So in he 
went ; and yet he never forgot that scar upon his cheek ; and 
Amyas could not look him in the face, but Eustace must fancy 
that his eyes were on the scar. They talked away over the venison, 
guardedly enough at first ; bpt as they went on, Amyas’s straight- 
forward kindliness warmed :^30or Eustace’s frozen heart ; and 
ere they were aware, they found themselves talking over old 
haunts and old passages of their boyhood — uncles, aunts, and 
cousins ; and Eustace, without any sinister intention, asked 
Amyas why he was going to Bideford, while Frank and his mother 
were in London. 

“To tell you the truth, I cannot rest till I have heard the whole 
story about poor Rose Saiteme.” 

“ What about her ? ” cried Eustace. 

“ Do you not know ? ” 

“ How should I know anything here ? For Heaven’s sake, 
what has happened ? ” 

Amyas told him, wondering at his eagerness, for he had never 
had the least suspicion of Eustace’s love. 

Eustace shrieked aloud. 

“ Fool, fool that I have been ! Caught in my own trap ! 
Villain, villain that he is ! After all he promised me at Lundy ! ” 

And springing up, Eustace stamped up and down the room 
gnashing his teeth, tossing his head from side to side, and clutching 
with outstretched hands at the empty air. 

Amyas sat thunderstruck. His first impulse was to ask, 
“ Lundy ? What knew' you of him ? What had he or you to do 
at Lundy ? ” but pity conquered curiosity. 

“ Oh, Eustace ! And you then loved her too ? ’* 

“ Don’t speak to me ! Loved her ? Yes, Sir, and had as good 
a right to love her as any one of your precious brotherhood of thi* 
Rose. Don’t speak to me, I say, or I shall do you a mischief ! ” 

So Eustace knew of the brotherhood too ! Amyas longed to 
ask him how ; but what use in that ? If he knew it, he knew it ; 
kand what harm ? So he only answered, — 

” My good cousin, why be wroth with me ? If > u really love 
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her, now is the time to take counsel with me how best we shall — ” 
Eustace did not let him finish his sentence. ' Conscious that he 
had betrayed himself upon more points than one, he stopped short 
in his walk, suddenly collected himself by one great effort, 
eyed ^Amyas from underneath his brows with the old down look. 

“ How best we shall do what, my valiant cousin ? ” said he, in a, 
meaning and half scornful voice. “ What does your ^irtbst 
chivalrous brotherhood of the Rose purpose in such a case ? ” 
Amyas, a little nettled, stood on his guard in return, and 
answered bluntly, — * 

“ What the brotherhood of the Rose will do, I can’t say. 
What it ought to do, I have a pretty sure guess.” 

“ So have I. To hunt her down as you would an outlaw, 
because forsooth she has dared to lo /e a Catholic ; to murder her 
lover in her arms, and drag her home again stained with his 
blood, to be forced, by threats and persecution, to renounce that 
church into whose n.aternal bosom she has doubtless long since 
found rest and holiness ! ” 

“ If she has found holiness, it matters little to me where she has 
found it. Master Eustace : but that is the very point that 1 should 
be glad to know for certain.” 

“ And you will go and discover for yourself ? ” 

“ Have you no wish to discover it also ? ” 

“ And if I had, what would that be to you ? ” 

“ Only,” said Amyas, trying hard to keep his temper, “ that, 
if we had the same purpose, we might sail in the same ship.” 

” You intend to sail, then ? ” 

“ I mean simply, that we might work together.” 

” Our paths lie on very different roads. Sir ! ” 

” I am afraid you never spoke a truer word, Sir. In the mean- 
while, ere we part, be so kind as to tell me what you meant by 
saying that you had met this Spaniard at Lundy ? ” 

“ I shall refuse to answer that.” 

“ You will please to recollect, Eustace, that however good 
friends we have been for the last half-hour, you are in my power. 

I have a right to know the bottom of this matter ; and, by 
Heaven, I will know it I ” 

“ In your power ? see that you are not in mine ! Remember, 
Sir, that you are within a — within a few miles, at least, of those 
who will obey me, their Catholic benefactor ; but who owe no 
allegiance to those Protestant authorities who have left them to 
the lot of the beasts which perish.” 

Amyas was very an^. However, all he did was to go to the' 
door, open it, and bowing to his cousin, -bid him walk out and go 
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to the devil, since he seemed to have set his mind on ending his 
days in the company of that personage. 

Whereon Eustace vanished. 

And so had Yeo. 

No one knew where ; he had gone out to say his prayers, and 
had not returned. 

“ Never mind,” said Amyas, who suspected some plot on the 
old man’s part. “ He’ll take care of himself. I’ll warrant him.” 

“No fear of that. Sir ’i ; and the four tars were soon snoring in 
concert round the fire, while •Xmyas laid himself on the settle, 
witti his saddle for a pillow. 

It was about midnight, wl^n Amyas leaped to his feet almost 
without waking. From the|shouts and clatter, it was evident 
that a sharp fight was going on in the court yard, and that Yeo 
was hallooing lustily for help. 

Out turned the men, sword in hand, bursUthc back door open, 
stumbling over pails and pitchers, and into the court-yard, 
where Yeo, his ba^l' 'gainst the stable-door, was holding his own 
manfully with sword and buckler against a dozen men. 

Dire and manifold was the screaming ; geese screamed, 
chickens screamed, pigs screamed, donkeys screamed, Mary 
screamed from an upper window. 

The screaming went on, but the fight ceased ; for, as Amyas 
rushed into the yard, the whole party of ruffians took to their 
heels, and vanished over a low hedge at the other end of the yard. 
But Eustace and Parsons were cornered. 

“ Are you hurt, Yeo ? ” 

“ Not a scratch, thank Heaven 1 But I've got two of them, the 
ringleaders, I have. One of them’s against the wall. Your horre 
did for t’other.” 

Yeo, it appears, came to the conclusion that Eustace intendeil 
to steal the horses ; so instead of going to bed, he hid in the 
stables. Soon, the rabble invaded the stables and, to their cost, 
found Yeo there. Two of the thieves were killed in the confusion, 
the King of the Cubbings being one of them. 

When it was all over, Yeo said : *' Mark my words, Sir, if 
we have not a hundred stout rogues upon us before two hours are 
out ; forgive us they never will ; and if we get off with our lives, 
which 1 don’t much expect, we shall leave our horses behind ; 
for we can hold the house, Sir, well enough tiU morning : but 
court-yard, we can’t, that’s certain ! ” 

We had better march at once, then.” 

Think, Sir ; if the}fc catch us up — as they a sure to do, 
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knowing the country, better than we — how will our shot stand 
their arrows ? ” 

“ Eustace, you will be so kind as to go back to your lambs ; 
and tell them, that if they meddle with us cruel Wolves again to- 
night, we are ready and willing to fight to the death, and have 
plenti^ of shot and powder at their service. Father Parsons, 
you will be so kind as to accompany us ; it is but fitting that the , 
shepherd should be hostage for his sheep.” 

“ If you carry me off this spot. Sir, you carry my 'corpse only,” 
said Parsons. “ I may as well di^ here as be hanged elsewhere, 
like my martyred brother Campian.” 

“ If you take him, you must take me too,” said Eustace. 

“ What if we won’t ? ” 

“ How will you gain by that ? yqji can only leave me here. You 
cannot make me go to the Cubbings, if I do not choose.” 

Amyas uttered, sotto voce, an anathema on Jesuits, Cubbings, 
and things in general. He was in a great hurry to get to Bideford, 
and he feared that this business would delay him, as it was, a day 
or two. He wanted to hang Parsons : he did not want to hang 
Eustace ; and Eustace, he knew, was well aware of that latter 
fact, and played his game accordingly : but time ran on, and he 
had to answer sulkily enough — 

“ Well, then ; if you, Eustace, will go and give my message to 
your converts, I will promise to set Mr. Parsons free again before 
we come to Lydford town ; and I advise you, if you have any 
regard for his life, to see that your eloquence be persuasive 
enough ; 'for as sure as I am an Englishman, and he none, if the 
Cubbings attack us, the first bullet that I shall fire at them will 
have gone through his scoundrelly brains.” 

Parsons still kicked. 

“ Very well, then, my merry men all. Tie this gentleman’s 
hands behind his back, get the horses out, and we’ll right away up 
into Dartmoor, find a good high tor, stand our ground there till 
morning, and then carry him into Okehampton to the nearest 
justice. If he chooses to delay me in my journey, it is fair that I 
should make him pay for it.” 

Whereon Parsons gave in and went quietly as far as Lydford. 

When Amyas arrived at Bideford, his disappointment was great. 
It was a deserted place. For when he rode up to Sir Richard’s 
door, he found that the good Knight was still in Ireland, and Lady 
Grenvile at Stow. Whereupon he rode back again down the 
High-street to that same bow-windowed Ship Tavern where the 
brotherhood of the Rose made their vow, and settled himself irr 
the very room where they had supped. 
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“ Ah ! Mr. Leigh — Captain Leigh now,. I beg pardon,” quoth 
mine host. “ Bideford is an empty place now-a-days, and nothing 
stirring. Sir. What with Sir Richard to Ireland, and Sir John to 
London, and all the young gentlemen to the wars, there’s no one 
to buy good liquor, and no one to court the young ladies, neither. 
Ale, Sir, a^d aqua vitae, and such low-bred trade, is all I draw 
now-B-days. Try a pint of sherry. Sir, now, to give you an 
appetite. You mind my sherry of old ? Jane ! Sherry and 
sugar, quick, while I pitll off the Captain’s boots.” 

Amyas sat weary and sad, Awhile the innkeeper chattered on. 

Ah, Sir ! two or three like you would set the young ladies all 
alive agai.-. By-the-bye, there’s been strange dpings among them 
since you were here last. You mind Mistress Salterne ? ” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t kl us have that Story, man ! I heard 
enough of it at Plymouth ! ” said Amyas, in so disturbed a tone 
that mine host looked up, and said to himself — 

“ Ah, poor young gentleman, he’s one of<he hard-hit ones.” 

” How is the old man ? ” asked Amyas, after a pause. 

“ Bear^ it well ^no/gh, Sir ; but a changed man. Never speaks 
to a soul, if he can help it Some folk say he’s not right in his 
head ; or turned miser, or somewhat, and takes nought but bread 
and water, and sits up all night in the room as was hers, turning 
over her garments. Heaven knows what’s on his mind — they do 
say he was over hard on her, and that drove her to it. All I know 
is, he has never been in here for a drop of liquor (and he came as 
regular every evening as the town clock. Sir) since she went, 
except a ten days ago, and then he met young Mr. Cary 5t the door, 
and I heard him ask Mr. Cary wdien you w^ould be home. Sir.” 

“ Put on my boots again. I’ll go and see him.” 

“ Bless you, Sir ! What, without your sack ? ” 

“ Drink it yourself, man.” 

But you wouldn’t go out again this time o’ night on an empty 
stomach, now ? ” 

“ Fill my men’s stomachs for them, and never mind mine. It’s 
market-day, is it not ? ” and Amyas strode out, and along the 
quay to Bridgeland Street, and knocked at Mr. Salterne’s door. 

Salterne himself opened it, wath his usual stern courtesy. 

” I saw you coming up the street. Sir. I have been expecting 
this honour from you for some tijne past. Welcome, Sir, into a 
lonely house. I trust the good Knight your general is well.” 

” The good knight my general is with God who made him, 
Vfr. Salterne.” 

Dead, Sir ? ” 

“ Foundered at sea on our way home ; and the Dilight lost too.” 
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“ Humph ! ” growled Salterne, after a minute’s silence. “ 1 
had a venture in her. I suppose it’s gone. No matter — I can 
afford it, Sir, and more, I trust.” 

^ He led Amyas into his parlour, and called to the apprentices 
to run one way, and to the cook to run another. 

“ Ybu must not trouble yourself to get me supper, indeed.” 

“ I must though. Sir, and the best of wine too ; and old Sakerne 
had a good tap of Alicant in old time, old time, old time. Sir ! and 
you must drink it now, whether h^ Hnn nr not ! and out he 
bustled. 

Amyas sat still, wondering what was coming next, and puzzled 
at the sudden hilarity of the man, as well as his hospitality, so 
different from what the innkeeper had led him to expect. 

in a minute more one of the apprentices came in to lay the 
cloth, and Amyas questioned him about his master. 

“ Thank the Lord that you are come. Sir,” said the lad. 

“ Why, then ? ” 

“ Because there’ll be a chance of us poor fellows getting a little 
broken meat. Wc’m half-starved, this three months — bread and 
dripping, bread and dripping, oh dear. Sir ! And now he’s sent 
out to the inn for chickens, and game, and salads, and all that 
money can buy, and down in the cellar haling out the best of 
wine.” — And the lad smacked his lips audibly at the thought. 

“ Is he out of his mind ? ” 

” I can’t tell ; he saith as how he must save mun’s money 
now-a-days ; for he’ve a got a great venture on hand : but what 
a be he telfth no man. They call’th mun ‘ bread and dripping ’ 
now. Sir, all town over,” said the prentice, confidentially, to 
Amyas. 

“ They do, do they. Sirrah ! Then they will call me bread and 
no dripping to-morrow ! ” and old Salterne, entering from 
behind, made a dash at the poor fellow’s ears : but luckily 
thought better of it, having a couple of bottles in each hand. 

“ My dear Sir,” said Amyas, “ you don’t mean us to drink all 
that wine ? ” 

“ Why not. Sir ? ” answered Salterne, in a grim, half sneering 
tone, thirsting out his square-grizzled beard and chin. “ Why not. 
Sir ? why should I not make merry when I have the honour of a 
noble captain in my house ? one who has sailed the seas, Sir, and 
cut Spaniards’ throats ; and may cut them again too ; eh. Sir ? 
Boy, where’s the kettle and the sugar ? ” 

“ What on earth is the man at ? ” quoth Amyas to himself — 
“ flattering me or laughing at me ? ” 

“ Yes,” he ran on, half to himself, in a deliberate toite, evidently 
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intending to hint more than he said, as he began brewing the sack 
— in plain English,‘hot negus ; “ Yes, bread and dripping for those 
who can’t fight Spaniards ; but the best that money can buy for 

those who can: 1 heard of you at Smerwick, Sir. Yes, bread 

and dripping for me too — can’t fight Spaniards.” 

And so«he ran on all supper-time, hardly allowing Amyas to get 
a word in edge-ways : but heaping him with coarse flattery, and 
urging him to drink, till after the cloth was drawn, and the two left 
alone, he grew so outra^ous that Amyas was forced to take him to 
task good-humouredly. 

•“ Now, my dear Sir, you have feasted me royally, and better far 
than I deserve : but why will you go about to make me drunk twice 
over, first with vain-glory, and then with wine ? ” 

Salterne looked at him avjiile fixedly, and then, sticking out his 
chin — “ Because, Captain Leigh, I am a man who has ail his life 
tried the crooked road first, and found the straight one the safer 
after all.” 

” Eh, Sir ? That is a strange speech for one who bears the 
character of the most upright man in Bideford.” 

“ Humph. Su 1 uio’jght myself once, Sir ; and well I have 
proved it. But Til be plain with you. Sir. You’ve heard how — how 
I’ve fared since you saw^ me last ? ” 

Amyas nodded his head. 

“ I thought so. Shame rales post. Now then, Captain Leigh, 
listen to me. I, being a plain man and a burgher, and one that 
never drew iron in my life except to mend a pen, ask you. being a 
gentleman and a captain and a man of honour, what would you do 
in my place ? ” 

“ Humph ! ” said Amyas, “ that w'ould very much depend on 
whether ‘ rny place ’ was my own fault or not,” 

” And what if it were. Sir ? What if all that the charitable foL. 
of Bideford have been telling you in the last hour be tiue, Sir,- 
true ! and yet not half the truth ? ” 

Amyas gave a ^tart. 

“ Ah, you shrink from me, and you shall know a little — as much 
as I can tell — or you understand. Come upstairs wath me. Sir, as 
you’ll drink no more ; I have a liking for you. 1 have watched you 
from your boyhood, and I can trust you, and Til show you what I 
aever showed to mortal man but one.” 

And, taking up a candle, he led the way upstairs, while Amyas 
followed wondering. 

He stopped at a door, and unlocked it. 

There, come in. Those shutters have not been opened since 
she — ” and the old mail was silent. 
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Amyas looked round the room. It was a low wainscoted room, 
such as one sees in old 'houses : everything wasin the most perfect 
neatness. The snow-white sheets on the bed were turned down as 
if ready for an occupant. There were books arranged on the 
shelves, fresh flowers on the table ; the dressing-table had all its 
woman’s mundus of pins, and rings, and brushes even the 
dressing gown lay over the chair-back. Everything was evidently 
just as it had been left. 

“ This was her room. Sir,” whispereci the old man. 

Amyas nodded silently, and half drew back. 

“You need not be modest about entering it now, Sir,” whispered 
he, with a sort of sneer. “ There has been no frail flesh and blood 
in it for many a day.” 

Amyas sighed. 

“And now,” he whispered, “one tning more. Look here !” — 
and pulling out a key, he unlocked a chest, and lifted up tray after 
tray of necklaces anc^ jewels, furs, lawns, cloth of gold. “ Look 
there ! Two thousand pound won’t buy that chest. Twenty years 
have I been getting those things together. That’s the cream of 
many a Levant voyage, and East Indian voyage, and West Indian 
voyage. My Lady Bath can’t match those pearls in her grand 
house at Tawstock ; I got ’em from a Genoese, though, and paid for 
’em. Look at that embroidered lawn ! There’s not such a piece in 
London ; no, nor in Alexandria, I’ll warrant ; nor short of Calicut, 
where it came from.” 

“ And whom do you think I kept all these for? These were for 
her wedding-day — for her wedding-day. For your wedding-day, if 
you’d been minded. Sir ! Yes, yours. Sir ! And yet, 1 believe, I 
was so ambitious that I would not have let her marry under an earl, 
all the while I was pretending to be too proud to threw her at the 
head of a squire’s son. Ah well ! There was my idol, Sir. I made 
her mad, I pampered her up with gewgaws and vanity ; and then, 
because my idol was just what I had made her, I turned again 
and rent her. 

“And now,” said he, pointing to the open chest, “ that was what 
I meant ; and that” (pointing to the empty bed), “ was what God 

meant. Go, and be merry while you can, young Sir ! And yet, 

all this might have been yours. And — but I don’t suppose you are 
one to be won by money — but all this may be yours still, and twenty 
thousand pounds to boot.” 

“ I want no money, Sir, but what I can earn with my own 
swe rd.” 

“ Earn my noney, then ! ” 

“ What on earth do you want of me ? ” 
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“ To Keep your oath,” said Salterne, .clutching his arm, and 
looking up into his face with searching eyes. 

“ My oath ! How did you know that I had one ? ” 

“ Ah ! you 'were well ashamed of it, I suppose, next day ! A 
drunken frolic all about a poor merchant’s daughter ! But there is 
nothing hidden that shall not be revealed, nor done in thfe closet, 
that is not proclaimed on the house-tops.” 

“ Ashamed of it. Sir, I never was : but I have a right to ask how 
you came to know it#? ” 

“ What if a poor fat squinity rogue, a low-born fellow even as I 
am, whom you had baffled and made a laughing-stock, had come 
to me in my loneliness and sworn before God that if you honour- 
able gentlemen would not your words, he the clown would? ” 

“ John Brimblecombe ? 

“And what if I had brougnt turn where I have brought you, and 
shown him what I have shown you, and, instead of standing as 
stiff as any Spaniard, as you do, he had thrown himself on his 
knees by that bedside, and wept and prayed, Sir, till he opened my 
hard heart for the first and last time, and 1 fell down on ray sinful 
knees and wept and prayed by him ? ” 

“ I am not given to weeping, Mr.! Salterne,” said Amyas ; “ and 
as for praying, I don’t know yet what I have to pray for. on her 
account : my business is to w’ork. Show me what I can do ; and 
when you have done that, ii will be full time to upbraid me with 
not doing it.” 

“You can cut that fellow’s throat.” 

“ It W'ould take a long arm to reach him.” 

“ I suppose it is as easy to sail to the Spanish main as it was to 
sail round the w'orld.” 

“ My good Sir,” said Arnyas, ” I have at this moment no mo’-e 
worldly goods than my clothes and my sword ; so how to sail 
the Spanish main, I don’t quite see.” 

“ And do you suppose. Sir, that 1 should hint to you of such a 
voyage, if I meant you to be at the charge of it No, Sir, if you 
want two thousand pounds, or five, to fit a ship, take it ! Take it. 
Sir ! I hoarded money for my child : and now^ I will spend it to 
avbnge her.” 

Amyas was silent for awhile ; the old man still held his arm, 
spll looked up steadfastly and fiercely in his face. 

“ Bring me home that man’s head, and take ship, prizes — all ! 
Keep the gain. Sir, and give me the revenge ! ” 

“ Gain ? Do you think I need bribing. Sir ? What kept me silent 
was the thought of ray mother : T dare not go without her leave.” 

Salterne •made a gesture of impatience. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOW MR. JOHN BRIMBLECOMBE UNDERSTOOD THE NATURE OE AN OATH 

About six weeks after the duel, the miller at Stow had com® up 
to the great house in much tribulation, to borrow the bloodhounds. 
Rose Salterne had vanished in the night, »3 man knew whither. 

Sir Richard was in Bideford : but^the old steward took on him- 
self to send for the keepers, and down went the serving-men to the 
Mill with all the idle lads of the parish at their heels, thinking a 
maiden-hunt very good sport : and of course taking a view of the 
case as favourable as possible to Roje. 

They reviled the miller and his wife roundly for hard-hearted 
old heathens ; and had no doubt that they had driven the poor 
maid to throw herself ever cliff, or drown herself in the sea ; while 
all the women of Stow, on the other hand, were of unanimous 
opinion that the hussy had “ gone off” with some bad fellow; and 
that pride was sure to have a fall, and so forth. 

The facts of the case were, that all Rose’s trinkets were left 
behind, so that she had at least gone off honestly ; and nothing 
seemed to be missing, but some of her linen, which old Anthony 
the steward broadly hinted was likely to be found in other people’s 
boxes. The only trace was a little footmark under her bedroom 
window. On that the bloodhound was laid (of course in leash), and 
after a premonitory whimper, lifted up his mighty voice, and 
started bell-mouthed through the garden gate, and up the lane, 
towing behind hinvthe panting keeper, till they reached the downs 
above, and went straight away for Marsland-mouth, where the 
whole posse pulled up breathless at the door of Lucy Passmore. 

Lucy, as perhaps I should have said before, was now a widow, 
and found her widowhood not altogether contrary to her interest. 
Her augury about her old man had been fulfilled ; he had never 
returned since the night on which he put to sea with Eustace and 
the Jesuits. 

But the bloodhound, after working about the door awhile, 
turned down the glen, and never stopped till he reached the sea. 

“They’m taken vater. Let’s go back, and rout out the old 
witch’s house.” 

But Lucy had gone away ; and her cottage, from which the 
neighbours shrank as from a haunted place, remained as she had 
left it, and crumbled slowly down to four fern-covered walls, past 
which the httle stream went murmuring cn from pool to pool— 
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the only voice, for many a year to come,- which broke the silence 
of that lonely glen. 

A few days. afterwards. Sir Richard, on his way from Bideford 
to Stow, looked in at Clovelly Court, and mentioned with a “-by 
the bye ” news which made Will Cary leap from his seat ajmost to 
the ceiling. What it was we know already. 

“^And there is no clue ?” asked Old Cary ; for his son was 
speechless. . 

“ Only this ; I hear*that spmc fellow prowling about the cliffs 
that night, saw a pinnace running for Lundy.” 

* Will rose, and went hastily out of the room. 

In half-an-hour, he and three or four armed servants were on 
board a trawling-skiff, and iway to Lundy. He did not return for 
three days, and then brought news ; that an elderly man, seem- 
ingly a foreigner, had been lodging for some months past in a part 
of the ruined Moresco Castle ; that a few weeks since a younger 
man, a foreigner also, had joined him froriT on board a ship. The 
ship came and went more than once ; and the young man in her. 
A few days since :■ Ndy and her maid, a stout woman, came with 
him up to the castle, and talked with the elder man a long while in 
secret ; abode there all night ; and then all three sailed in the 
morning. The fishermen on the beach had heard the young man 
call the other father. 

Whereon, Old Cary and Sir Richard sent Will on a second trip 
with the parish constable, who returned with the hapless John 
Eraund, farmer, fisherman, smuggler, &c. ; which worthy, after 
much fruitless examination (wherein examinate was afflicted with 
extreme deafness and loss of memory), departed to Exeter gaol, on 
a charge of” harbouring priests, Jesuits, gipsies, and other suspect 
and traitorous persons.” 

Poor John Braund, whose motive for entertaining th^ said ug 
customers had piobably been not treason, but a wife, seven 
children, and arrears of rent, did not thrive under the change from 
the pure air of Lundy to the pestiferous one of Exeter gaol and 
died miserably in a few days. His secret, if he had ore, perished 
with him. 

There the matter dropped for a few' days, till one came lorward 
who had no mind to let it drop, and that was Jack Brimblecombe, 
now curate of Hartland town, and ” passing rich on forty pounds 
a-year.” 

“ I hope no offence, Mr. William ; but when are you and the 
rest going after — after her ? The name stuck in his throat. 

Cary was taken aback. 

“ What 1 Don’t lau|[h at me. Sir, for it’s no la *ghing matter. 
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I drank that night nought worse, I expect, than red wine. What- 
ever it was, we swore our oaths, Mr. Cary ; and oaths are oaths, 
say I.” 

Of course. Jack, of course ; but to go to look for her — and 
when we’ve found her, cut her lover’s throat — Absurd, Jack, even 
if she were worth looking for, or his throat worth cutting. Tut, 
tut, tut — ” 

And so Jack went home to his parish that very evening, weary as 
he was, in spite of all entreaties to pass thef night at Clovelly. But 
he had left behind him thoughts in Cary’s mind, which gave their 
owner no rest by day or night, till the touch of a seeming accident 
made them all start suddenly into shape. 

He was lounging (so he told Amyas>one murky day on Bideford 
quay, when up came Mr. Salterne. Cary had shunned him of late, 
partly from delicacy, partly from dislike of his supposed hard- 
heartedness. But this time they happened to meet full ; and Cary 
could not pass withoifl. speaking to him. 

“ Well, Mr. Salterne, and how goes on the shipping trade ? ” 

“ Well enough. Sir, if some of you young gentlemen would but 
follow Mr. Leigh’s example, and go forth to find us stay-at-homes 
new markets for our ware.” 

“ What ? you want to be rid of us, eh ? ” 

“ I don’t know why I should, Sir. We shan't cross each other 
now, Sir, whatever might have been once. But if I were you, 
I should be in the Indies about now, if I were not fighting the 
Queen’s battles nearer home.” 

“ In the Indies ? I should make but a poor hand of Drake’s 
trade.” And so the conversation dropped ; but Cary did not 
forget the hint. ' 

“ So, lad, to make an end of a long story,” said he to Amyas : 
“ if you are minded to take the old man’s offer, so am I : and 
Westward-ho with you, come foul come fair.” 

“ It will be but a wild-goose chase. Will.” 

” If she is with him, we shall find her at La Guayra. If she is 
not, and the villain has cast her off down the wind, that will be 
only an additional reason for making an example of him.” 

“ And if neither of them are there, Will, the Plate-fleets will 
be ; so it will be our own shame if we com.e home empty-handed.” 

“ Only mind, if we go, we must needs take Jack Brimblecombe 
with us, or he will surely heave himself over Harty-point, and his 
ghost will haunt us to our dying day.” 

Jack shall go. None deserves it better.” 

After which there was a long consultation on practical matters, 
and it was concluded that Amyas shoulcPgo up to iJondon and 
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sound Frank and his mother, before any further steps were taken. 
The other brethren of the Rose were scattered f^ar and wide, each 
at his post, and St. Leger had returned to his uncle, so that it 
would be unfair to them, as well as a considerable delay^ to 
demand of them any fulfilment of their vow. And, as Amyas 
sagely remarked, “ Too many cooks spoil the brot!., anil half-a- 
dozen gentlemen aboard one ship are as bad as tvo kings of 
Brentford.” 

With which maxing he departed next morning for London, 
leaving Yeo with Cary. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE MOST CHIVALROUS ADVENTURE OF THE GOOD SHIP ROSE 

Amyas arrived in London and sougl^t Frank’s apartment. 
They had not seen each other for three years and talked of many 
subjects. After much hesitation, Frank broached the subject of 
Rose Salternc*s m>Sterious disppearance. There was a pause in 
his conversation and lie said : “ But 1 must tell you now, I 

suppose, once and for all. That has happened at Bideford 
which — ” 

“ Spare us both, Frank ; I know all. I came through Bideford 
on my way hither ; and came hither not merely to see you and my 
mother, but to ask your advice and her permission.” 

“True heart! noble heart!” cried Frank, “! knew you 
would be staunch 1 ” 

“ Westward-ho it is, then ? ” 

“ Can we cscapie ? ” 

“ We ? ” 

” Amyas, docs not that which binds you bind me ? ” 

Amyas started back. You ? Dearest man, a month of it 
would kill you ! ” 

Frank smiled, and tossed his head on one side in his pretty way. 
“ But Frank — my mother ? ” 

” My mother knows all ; and would not have us unworthy of 
her.” 

. “ Impossible ! She will never give you up ! ” 

“ All things arc possible to them that believe in God, my 
brother ; and sha believes.” 

“ Fools, fools that we were — that I was, I mean— to take that 
fantastical vow ! ” 

^ /‘Not ^o,” an^wcfcd a gentle voice from ehind : “you 
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vowed for the sake of peace of earth, and good-will toward men, 
and ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.’ No, my sons, be sure that such self-sacrifice as 
you have shown will meet its full reward at the hand of Him who 
sacrificed Himself for you.” 

“ O mother ! mother ! ” said Amyas, “ and do you' not hate 
the very sight of me — come here to take away your first-born ? ” 

” My boy, God takes him, and not you.” 

” Ah ! ” said Amyas. “ My blessing, 4 suppose will be like 
Esau’s, to live by my sword ; while Jacob here, the spiritual man, 
inherits the kingdom of heaven, and an angel’s crown.” 

“ Be it what it may, it will surely be a blessing, as long as you 
are such, my children, as you have been. Come, now,” said she, 
laying her head upon Amyas’s breast, and looking up into his 
face with one of her most winning smiles, “ I have heard of 
heroic mothers ere now, who went forth with their sons to 
battle, and cheered them on to victory. Why should I not go 
with you on a more peaceful errand ? I could nurse the sick, if 
there were any ; I could perhaps have speech of that poor girl, 
and win her back more easily than you. She might listen to 
words from a woman — a woman, too, who has loved — which 
she could not hear from men. At least I could mend and wash 
for you. I suppose it is as easy to play the good housewife 
afloat as on shore ? Come, now ! ” 

Amyas looked from one to the other. 

“ God only knows which of the tvv^o is less fit to go. Mother ! 
mother ! you know not what you ask. Frank, Frank ! 1 do not 
want you with me. This is a sterner matter than either of you 
fancy it to be ; one-that must be worked out, not with kind words, 
but with sharp shot and cold steel.” 

” How ? ” cried both together, aghast. 

“ I must pay my men, and pay my fellow-adventurers ; and 
I must pay them with Spanish gold. And what is more, I cannot, 
as a loyal subject of the Queen’s, go to the Spanish Main with 
a clear conscience on my own private quarrel, unless I do all the 
harm that my hand finds to do, by day and night, to her enemies, 
and the enemies of God.” 

” What nobler knight-errantry ? ” said Frank, cheerfully ; 
but Mrs. Leigh shuddered. 

“ What 1 Frank too ? ” she said, half to herself ; but her sons 
knew what she meant. 

And so the conversation dropped, sadly enough. 
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So mother and sons returned to Bideiford, and set to work, 
Frank mortgaged ’a farm ; Will Cary did the same (having some 
land of his own from his mother). Old Salterne grumbled at an> 
man save himself spending a penny on the voyage, and forced pr 
the adventurers a good ship of two hundred tons burden, and five 
hundred f)ounds toward fitting her out ; Mrs. Leigh vorked da> 
and night at clothes and comforts of every kind ; Amyas hac 
nothing. to give but his time and his brains ; but, as Salterne said 
the rest would have bec» of little use without them ; and day aflci 
day he and the old merchant were on board the ship, superin- 
tending with their own eyes the fitting of every rope and nail 
Cary went about beating up recruits; and made, with his jests anc 
his frankness, the best of crimps : while John Brimblecombe 
beside himself with joy, todjdled about after him from tavern tc 
tavern, and quay to quay, exalted for the time being (as Car] 
told him) into a second Peter the Hermit ; and so fiercely did hi 
preach a crusade against the Spaniards, through Bideford anc 
Appledore, Clovelly and Ilfracombe, that Amyas might have had i 
hundred and fifty loose fellows in the first fortnight. But he knev 
better : still smarting from the effects of a similar taste in th< 
Newfoundland adventure, he had determined to take none bu 
picked men ; and by dint of labour he obtained them. 

Frank grew more and more proud of his brother, and more anc 
more humble about himself. For he watched with astomshmen 
how the simple sailor, without genius, scholarship, or fancy, hac 
gained, by plain honesty, patience, and common sense, a powc 
over the human heart, and a power over his work, wRalsoever i 
might be, w^hich Frank could only admire afiir off. The raei 
looked up to him as infallible, prided themselves on forestalling 
his wishes, carried out his slightest hint, worked early and late " 
win a smile from him ; while as for him, no detail escaped hii 
no drudgery sickened him, no disappointment angered him, till Oi 
the 15th of November, 1583, dropped down from Bideforci Qua] 
to Appledore Pool the tall ship Rose, with a iiundred men on 
board (for sailors packed close in those days), beef, pork, biscuit, 
and good ale (for ale went to sea always then) in abundance, four 
culverins on her main deck, her poop and forecastle well fitted 
with swivels of every size, and her racks so full of muskets, 
calivers, long bows, pikes and sy^'ords, that all agreed so well- 
appointed a ship had never sailed “ out over Bar.’’ 

The next day being Sunday, the whole crew received the Com- 
munion together at Northam Church, amid a mighty crowd ; and 
then going on board again, hove anchor and sailed out over the 
Raj- before* a soft east* wind, to the music of sa -ebut, fife, and 
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drum, with discharge .of all ordnance, great and small, with 
cheering of young and old from cliff and strand and quay, and 
with many a tearful prayer and blessing upon that gallant bark, 
and all brave hearts on board. 

And Mrs. Leigh, who had kissed her sons for the last time after 
the Communion at the altar-steps, (and what more fit place for a 
mother’s kiss ?) went to the rocky knoll outside the churchyard 
wall, and watched the ship glide out between the yellov/ denes, 
and lessen slowly hour by hour into the boundless west, till her 
hull sank below the dim horizon, and her white sails faded away 
into the grey Atlantic mist, perhaps for ever. 

And Mrs. Lei^ gathered her cloak about her, and bowed her 
head and worshipped ; and then went home to loneliness and 
prayer. 


V, CHAPTER XVI 

WHAT BEFEL AT LA GUAYRA 

They first set foot on the island of Barbados, where they found 
nobody ; but there was plenty of fresh fruit and they enjoyed a 
three-days’ stay. Then, they pushed on past Grenada and reached 
the island of Margarita. Here they had an encounter with the 
Spaniards, in which Jack Brimblecombe distinguished himself. 

The men would gladly have hawked awhile round Margarita 
and Cubagua for another pearl prize. But Amyas, having as he 
phrased it, “ fleshed his dogs,” was loth to hang about the islands 
after the alarm had been given. They ran, therefore, south-west 
across the mouth of that great bay, which stretches from the 
Peninsula of Paria to Cape Codera, leaving on their right hand 
Tortuga, and on their left the meadow-islands of the Piritoos, two 
long green lines but a few inches above the tideless sea. Yeo and 
Drew knew every foot of the way, and had good reason to know 
it ; for they, the first of all En^sh mariners, had tried to trade 
along this coast with Hawkins. And now, right a-head, sheer out 
of the sea from base to peak, arose higher and higher the mighty 
range of the Caraccas mountains ; beside which all hills which 
most of the crew had ever seen seemed petty mounds. Frank, of 
course, knew the Alps ; and. Amyas the Andes ; but Cary’s 
notions of height were bounded by M’Gillicuddy’s Reeks, and 
Brimblecombe’s by Exmoor ; and the latter, to Ca^’s infinite 
amusement, spent a w^le day holding on by the rigging, and 
staring upwards with hia^kChin higher than his nose, till he got a 
stiff neck. Soon the sea became rough and chopping, though the 
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breeze was fair and gentle ; and ere th^y were abreast of the 
Cape, they became aware of that strong eastward current, which, 
during the winter months, so often baffles the mariner who wishes 
to go to the westward. All night long they struggled through the 
billows, with the huge wall of Cape Codera a thousand feet above 
their heaa?> to the left, and beyond it again, bank upun bank of 
mountain, bathed in the yellow moonlight. 

Morning showed them a large ship, which had passed them 
during the night upon tVie opposite course, and was now a good 
ten miles to the eastward. Yfeo was for going back and taking 
hef ; but Amy as and Frank were both unwilling. 

“ Ah, Sirs, Sirs, she is delivered into your hands, and you will 
have to* give an account of her.” 

“ My good Yeo,” said E,rank, “ I trust we shall give good 
account enough of many a tall Spaniard before we return ; but 
you know surely that La Guayra and the salvation of one whom 
we believe dwells there, was our first objec>in this adventure.” 

Yeo shook his head sadly. “ Ah, Sirs, a lady brought Captain 
Oxenham to ruin.” 

“ You do not dare to compare her with this one ? ” said 
Frank and Cary, both in a breath. 

” God forbid, gentlemen : but no adventure will prosper, 
unless there is a single eye to the Lord’s work ; and that is, as I 
take it, to cripple the Spaniard, and exalt her Majesty the Queen. 
And 1 had thought, that nothing was more dear than that to 
Captain Leigh’s heart.” 

However, the counsel of Frank prevailed, and on to La Guayra 
he went. He half hoped that the Spaniard would see and attack 
them. However, he went on his way to the eastward ; which if 
he had not done, my story had had a very different ending. 

About mid-day a canoe, the first which they had seen, came 
staggering to\\ard them under a huge three-cornered sail. As ii 
came near, they could see two Indians on board. 

“ What noble creatures they are ! and how fearlessly they are 
coming alongside ! Can they know that we are English, and the 
avengers of the Indians ? ” 

” J suspect they just take us for Spaniards, and want to sell 
their cocoa-nuts. See, the canoe is laden with vegetables.” 

Hail them, Yeo ! ” said Amyas. ” You talk the best Spanish, 
and I want speech of one of them.” 

Yeo did so ; the canoe, without more ado, ran alongside, and 
• lowered her felucca sail, while a splendid Indian scrambled on 
board like a cat. 

ye was filll six feet high, and as bold and gracefi r of bearing as 
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Frank or Amyas’s self. He looked round for the first moment 
smilingly, showing his 'white teeth ; but the ne’xt, his countenance 
changed ; and springing to the side, he shouted to his comrade 
in Spanish, — 

“ Treachery ! No Spaniard ! ” and would have leaped over- 
board; but a dozen strong fellows caught him ere he c6uld do so. 

It required some trouble to master him, so strong was he, and 
so slippery his naked limbs ; Amyas, meanwhile, alternately 
entreated the men not to hurt the Indian, and the Indian to be 
quiet, and no harm should happtn to him ; and so, after five 
minutes’ confusion, the stranger gave in sulkily. 

“ Don’t bind him ! Let him loose, and make a ring round him. 
Now, my man, there is a dollar for you.” 

The Indian’s eyes glistened, and ,he took the coin. 

“ All I want of you is, first, to tell me what ships are in La 
Guayra, and next, to go thither on board of me, and show me 
which is the governo-“’s house, and which the custom-house.” 

The Indian laid the coin down on the deck, and crossing himself, 
looked Amyas in the face. 

“ No, Senor ! I am a freeman and a cavalier, a Christian 
Guayqueria, whose forefathers, first of all the Indians, swore 
fealty to the King of Spain, and whom he calls to this day in all his 
proclamations his most faithful, loyal, and noble Guayquerias. 
God forbid, therefore, that I should tell aught to his enemies, who 
are my enemies likewise.” 

A growl arose from those of the men who unders:ood him ; 
and more 'than one hinted that a cord twined round the head, or a 
match put between the fingers, would speedily extract the required 
information. 

“ God forbid ! ” said Amyas, “ a brave and loyal man he is, 
and as such will I treat him. Tell me, my brave fellow, how do 
you know us to be his Catholic Majesty’s enemies ? 

The Indian, with a shrewd smile, pointed to half-a-dozen 
different objects, saying to each, “ Not Spanish.” 

“ Well, and what of that ? ” 

“ None but Spaniards and free Guayquerias have a right to sail 
these seas.” 

Amyas laughed. 

“ Thou art a right valiant bit of copper. Pick up thy dollar, and 
go thy way in peace. Make room for him, men. We cafi learn 
what we want without his help.” 

The Indian paused, incredulous and astonished. 

“ Overboa. d with you ! ” quoth Amyas. “ Don’t you know 
when you are well oflF ? ” 
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“ Most illustrious Senor,” began the Indian, in the arawiing 
sententious fashiori of his race, “ 1 have been deceived. I heard 
that you heretics roasted and ate all true Catholics (as we 
Guayqucrias are), and that all your padres had tails.” 

“ Plague on you, Sirrah ! ” squeaked Jack Brimblecombe. 
“ Have I i tail ? Look here ! ” 

“ Quien sabc ? Who knows ? ” quoth the Indian through his 
nose. 

“ How do you know *ve are heretics ? ” said Amyas. 

“ Humph ! But in repaymeht for your kindness, I would warn 
you, illustrious Senor, not to go on to La Guayra. There are 
ships of war there waiting for you ; and moreover the governor, 
Don Guzman, sailed to the eastward only yesterday to look for 
you ; and 1 wonder much tjj^at you did not meet him.” 

“ To look for us ! On the w'atch for us ! ” said Cary. “ Im- 
possible ; lies ! Amyas, this is some trick of the rascal’s to 
frighten us away.” 

“ Don Guzman came out but yesterday to look for us ? Are 
you sure you spoki* ^nith ?” 

” As I live, Senor, he and another ship, for which I look yours.” 

Amyas stamped upon the deck : that then was the ship which 
they had passed ! 

“ Fool that I was to have been close to my enemy, and let my 
opportunity slip ! If 1 had bui done mv duty, all would have izone 
right ! ” ‘ 

But it was too late to repine ; and after all, the Indian’s story 
was likely enough to be false. 

” Off with you ! ” said he : and the Indian bounded over the 
side into his canoe, leaving the whole crew wondering at the 
stateliness and courtesy of this bold sea-cavalier. 

So Westward-ho they ran, beneath the mighty northern wall, 
the highest cliff on earth, some 7,(X)0 feet of rock parted from the 
sea by a narrow strip of bright green lowdand. 

And now the last point is rounded, and they are full in sight of 
the spot in quest of w'hich they have sailed four thousand miles of 
sea. A low' black cliff, crowned by a w'all ; a battery at either end. 
Within, a few narrow streets of w^hite houses. Drew, who had 
been oft' the place before, pointed out to them a narrow path, 
which wound upwards through a i^lcn, seemingly sheer perpen- 
dicular. That was the road to the capital, if any man dare try it. 
In spite of the shadow of the mountain, the whole place wore a 
dusty and glaring look. The breaths of air which came off the 
land were utterly stifling. 

WJliere wa*s the harbour ? There was none, v nly an open 
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roadstead, wherein lay tossing at anchor five vessels. The two 
outer ones were smair merchant caravels. Befhind them lay two 
long, low, ugly-looking craft, at sight of which Yeo gave a long 
wheugh. 

“ Galleys, as I’m a sinful saint ! And what’s that big one inside 
of them, Robert Drew ? She has more than hawsehbles in her 
idolatrous black sides, I think.” 

“ We shall open her astern of the gallevs in another minute,” 
said Amyas. 

“ Six round portholes on the mhin deck,” quoth Will. 

“ In for it we are, Captain. Let’s go in, nevertheless, and 
pound the Don’s ribs, my old lad of Smerwick. Eh ? Three to 
one is very fair odds.” 

“ Not underneath those fort guns, 1 beg leave to say,” quoth 
Yeo. 

“ Quite true,” said Amyas. 

And as he spoke, a* puff of white smoke rolled from the eastern 
fort, and a heavy ball plunged into the water between it and the 
ship. 

“ I don’t altogether like this,” quoth Amyas. “ What do they 
mean by firing on us without warning ? And what are these ships 
of war doing here ? Drew, you told me the armadas never lay 
here.” 

“ No more, I believe, they do. Sir, on account of the anchorage 
being so bad, as you may see. I’m mortal afeared that rascal’s 
story was true, and that the Dons have got wind of our coming.” 

“ If theV do expect us, they must have known some time since, 
or how could they have got their craft hither ? ” 

“ True, Sir. They must have come from Santa Martha, at the 
least ; perhaps from Carthagena. And that would take a month 
at least going and coming.” 

Amyas suddenly recollected Eustace’s threat in the wayside 
inn. Could he have betrayed their purpose ? Impossible ! 

“ Let us hold a council of war, at all events, Frank.” 

Frank was absorbed in a very different matter. A half-mile to 
the eastward of the town, two or three hundred feet up the steep 
m-ountain side, stood a large, low, white house, embosomed in 
trees and gardens. There was no other house of similar size near ; 
no place for one. And was not that the royal flag of Spain which 
flaunted before it ? That must be the governor’s house ; that 
must be the abode of the Rose of Torridge ! And Frank stood 
devouring it with wild eyes, till he had persuaded himself that ha 
could see a v. Oman’s figure walking upon the terrace in front, and 
that the figure was none other than hers r/hom he sought. Aliyas 
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could hardly tear him away to a council of war, which was a aau, 
and only not. a pqeTvish one. 

The three adventurers, with Brimblecombe, Yeo, and Drew, 
went apart upoh the poop ; and each looked the other in the face 
awhile. For what was to be done ? The plans and hopes of 
months wfere brought to naught in an hour. 

“ It is impossible, you see,” said Amyas at last, “ to surprise 
the towa by land, while these ships are here ; for if we land our 
men, we leave our ship without defence.” 

“ As impossible as to challenge Don Guzman while he is not 
here,” said Cary. 

“ 1 wonder why the ships have not opened on us already,” said 
Drew. • 

“ Why not send in a boat to treat with them, and to inquire 
for — ” 

“ For her ? ” interrupted Frank. “ If we show that we are 
aware of her existence, her name is blasted in the eyes of those 
jealous Spaniards.” 

Said Yeo, “ if von will take an old man’s advice, trust them 
not. They will keep the same faith with us as they kept with 
Captain Hawkins at San Juan d’Ulloa, in that accursed business 
which was the beginning of all the wars ; when we might have 
taken the whole Plate-fleet, with two hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold on hoard, ana did not, but only asked licence to 
trade like honest men. And yet, after they had granted us licence, 
and deceived us by fair speech into landing ourselves and our 
ordnance, the governor and all the fleet set upon us, iTve to one, 
and gave no quarter to any soul w^hom he took. No, Sir ; I 
expect the only reason why they don’t attack us is, because their 
crews arc not on board.” 

“ They will be, soon enough, then,” said Amyas. “ I can se 
soldiers coming down the landing-stairs.” 

And, infact, boatsfullofarmedmen began to push oft'to iheships. 

“ We may thank Heaven,” said Drew, ” that we were not here 
two hours agone. The sun will be down before they aie ready for 
sea, and the fellows will have no stomach to go looking for us by 
night.” 

So much the worse for us. If they wall but do that we may 
give them the slip, and back again to the town, and there try oui 
luck ;■ for I cannot find it in mv heart to leave the place without 
having one dash at it.” 

• Yeo shook his head. “ There are plenty more towns along the 
coast more_worth trying than this. Sir : but Heaven’s will be 
done ! ” 
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And as they spoke, the snn plunged into the sea, and all was 
dark. 

At last it was agreed to anchor, and wait till midnight. If the 
ships of war came out, they were to try to run in past them, and, 
desperate as the attempt might be, attempt their original plan of 
landing to the westward of the town, taking it in flank, plundering 
the government storehouses, which they saw close to the landing- 
place, and then fighting their way back to their boats, atd out of 
the roadstead. Two hours would suflioe if the armada and the 
galleys were but once out of the w&y. 

Amyas went forward, called ihe men together, and told them'the 
plan. It was not very cheerfully received : but what else was 
there to be done ? 

They ran down about a mile an^.a half to the westward, and 
anchored. 

The night wore on, and there was no sign of stir among the 
shipping; and the men fretted and fumed for weary hours, at 
thus seeing a rich prize (for of course the town was paved with 
gold) within arm’s reach, and yet impossible. 

But though a venture on the town was impossible, yet there was 
another venture which Frank was unwilling to let slip. A light 
which now shone brightly in one of the windows of the governor’s 
house , was the lodestar to which all his thoughts were turned ; and 
as he sat in the cabin with Amyas, Cary, and Jack, he opened his 
heart to them. 

“ And are we, then,” asked he, mournfully, “ lo go without 
doing the* very thing for which we came ? ” 

All were silent awhile. At last John Brimblecombe spoke. 

“ Show me the-w^ay to do it, Mr. Frank, and 1 will go.” 

My dearest man,’’ said Amyas, ” what would you have ? Any 
attempt to see her, even if she be here, would be all but certain 
death.” 

“ And what if it were ? ” 

“ Of death ? ” said Cary. ” I should have said, of life. God 
forgive me ! but man might wish to live for ever, if he had such 
a world as this wherein to live.” 

“ One thing I have to do before I die, for God has laid it on me. 
Let that be done to-night, and then, flirewell ! ” urged Frank. 

“ Frank ! Frank ! remember our mother ! ” 

“ I do remember her. T have talked over these things with her 
many a time ; and where I would fain be, she would fain be also.” 

“ What would you do, then ? ” 

“ Go up tc that house, Amyas, and speak with her, if Heaven 
gives me an opportunity, as Heaven, I f^el assured, wif give.” 
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“ And do you call that no rashness ? ” 

“ Is any duty rashness ? Is it rash to- stand amid the flying 
bullets, if your Queen has sent you ? ” 

“ If you go, *1 go with you ! ” said all three at once. 

“ No. Amyas, you owe a duty to our mother, and to your shij 3 . 
Cary, yoi/ arc heir to great estates ; and are bound thereby lo 
your country and to your tenants. John Brimblecombe — ” 

“ Ay I” squeaked Jack. “ And what have you to say, Mr. 
Frank, against my goin^ ? — I, who have neither ship nor estates — 
except, I suppose, that I am hot worthy to travel in such good 
company ? ” 

“ Think of your old parents, John, and all your sisters.” 

“ I thought of them before I started. Sir, as Mr. Cary knows, 
and you know too. I came here to keep my vow, and i am not 
going to turn renegade at the very foot of the cross.” 

“ Some one must go with you, Frank,” said Amyas ; “ if it 
were only to bring back the boats’ crew in q^-se — ” and he faltered. 

“ In case I fall,” replied Frank, with a smile. 

“ I will tell you what we will do, gentlemen all,” said John. 
“ Wc three will d-aw cuis for the honour of going with him.” 

“Lots?” said Amyas. “I don't like leaving such grave 
matters to chance, friend John.” 

“ Chance, Sir ? When you have used all your own wit, and 
find it fail you, then what is drawing lots but taking the matter out 
of your own weak hands, and laying it in God’s strong hands ? ” 

“ Right, John ! ” said Frank. 

They agreed, seeing no better counsel, and John put'three slips 
of paper into Frank’s hand, with the Simple old apostolic prayer — 
“ Show which of us tliree Thou has chosen.” 

The lot fell upon Amyas Leigh. 

Frank shuddered, and clasped his hands over his face. 

” Well,” said Cary, “ 1 have ill-luck to-night : but Frank goe. 
at least in good company.” 

“ Ah, that it had been I ! ” said Jack. ” It is hard for flesh 
and blood to have come all this wav and not to sec her after 
all ! ” 

“ Jack,” said Frank, “ you are kept to do better w'ork than this, 
doubt not. Amyas, can we have a boat, and a crew ? It is near 
midnight already.” 

Amyas went on deck, and asked for six volunteers. Whosever 
w'ould come, Amyas would double out of his own purse any 
prize-money which might fall to that man’s share. 

One of the old Pelican’s crew, Simon Evans of Clovelly, stepped 
out at oiice? 
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six only. Captain ? Give the word, and any and all of 
us wiU go up with you,- sack the house, and bring off the treasure 
and the lady, before two hours are out.” 

“ No, no, my brave lads ! . As for treasure, if there be any, it 
is' sure to have been put all safe into the forts, or hidden in the 
mountains ; and as for the lady, God forbid that we should force 
her a step without her own will.” 

The sailor did not quite understand this punctilio but — 

“ Well, Captain,” quoth he, “ as you jike ; but no man shall 
say that you asked for a volunteer, Were it to jump down a shark’s 
throat, but what you had me first of all the crew.” 

After this sort of temper had been exhibited, three or four more 
came forward — Yeo was very anxious to go, but Amyas forbade 
him. 

“ I’ll volunteer. Sir, without rcw^ard, for this or any thing ; 
though I would to Heaven that the thought had never entered 
your head.” 

So the crew was made up ; but ere they pushed off, Amyas 
called Cary aside — 

“ If I perish. Will— ” 

“ Don’t talk of uch things, dear old lad.” 

“ I must. Then you are captain. Do nothing without Yeo and 
Drew. But if they approve, go right no th away for San Domingo 
and Cuba, and try the ports ; they can have no news of us there, 
and there is booty without end. Tell my mother that I died like a 
gentleman ; and mind — mind, dear lad, to keep your temper with 
the men, let the poor fellows grumble as they may. Mind but that, 
and fear God, and all wil go well.” 

The tears were glistening in Cary’s eyes as he pressed Amyas’s 
hand, and watched the two brothers down over the side upon their 
desperate errand. 

They reached the pebble beach. There seemed no difficult 
about finding the path to the house — so bright was the moon. 
They found it easily, for it was made of white shell sand ; and 
following it struck into a “ tunal ” or belt of tall thorny cactuses. 
Through this the path wound in zigzags up a steep rocky slope, 
and ended at a wicket-gate. They tried it, and found it open. 

“ She may expect us,” whispered Frank. 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ Why not ? She must have seen our ship ; and if, as seems, 
the townsfolk know who we are, how much more must she ? Yes, 
doubt it not, she still longs to hear news of her own land, and 
some secret sympathy will draw her down towards the sea to- 
night. See ! the light is in the window •still ! ” 
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“ But if not,” said Amyas, who had no such expectation, ‘‘ what 
is your plap ? • 

“ I have none.” 

“ None ? ” • 

“ I have imagined twenty different ones in the last hour ; but 
all are e\5ually uncertain, impossible.” 

Amyas was at his wits’ end. Judging of his brother by himself, 
he had^taken for granted that Frank had some well-concocted 
scheme for gaining adnjittance to the Rose. 

“ You are going to certaii? death, Frank,” said Amyas. 

•“ Did I not entreat,’' answered he very quietly, “ to go alone ? ” 

Amyas had half a mind to compel him to return : but he feared 
Frank’s obstinacy ; and feared, too, the shame of returning on 
board without having done anything ; so they went up through 
the wicket-gate, along a srdooth turf walk, into what seemed a 
pleasure-garden, formed by the hand of man, or rather of woman. 

“ What a paradise ! ” said Amyas to I^rank. 

It was, as I have said, a long low house, with balconies along the 
upper story, and the under pan mostly open to the wind. The 
light was still burning in the window. 

“ Whither now ? ” saia Amyas, in a tone of desperate resigna- 
tion. 

“ Thither ! Where else on earth ? ” and Frank pointed to the 
light, trembling from head to foot, and pushed on. 

“ For Heaven’s sake ! Look at the negroes on the barbecu ! ” 

It was indeed time to stop ; for on the barbecu, or terrace of 
white plaster, which ran all round the front, lay steeping full 
twenty black figures. 

“ What will you do now ? You must step over them to gain an 
entrance.” 

“ Wait here, and I will go up gently towards the window. She 
may see me. She will see me as I step into the moonlight. / 1 
least I know an air by which she will recognise me, if 1 do but hum 
a stave.” 

“ W'hy, you do not even know that that light is hers ! — Down, 
for your life ! ” 

And Amyas dragged him down into the bushes on his left 
hand ; for one of the negroes, wakening suddenly with a cry, had 
sat up, and began crossing himself four or five times, in fear of 
” Duppy,” and mumbling various charms, aves, or what not. 

The light above was extinguished instantly. 

“ Did you see her ? ” whispered Frank. 

No.” 

“ I did— the shadow of the face, and the nc -k ! Can I be 
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mistaken ? ” And then, covering his face with his hands, 
murmured to himself, ■ “ Misery ! misery ! So near, and yet 
impossible ! ” 

“ Would it be the less impossible, were you face' to face ? Let 
us go back. We cannot go up without detection, even if our going 
were of use. Come back, for God’s sake, ere all is lost ! If you 
have seen her, as you say, you know at least that she is alive, and 
safe in his house — ” 

“ As his mistress ? or as his wife ? r Do I know that, yet 
Amyas, and can I depart until I k5bow ? ” 

There was a few minutes’ silence, and then Amyas, making one 
last attempt to awaken Frank to the absurdity of the whole thing, 
and to laugh him, if possible, out of it, as argument had no effect — 
My dear fellow, I am very hungry and sleepy ; and this bush 
is very prickly ; and my boots arc ‘full of ants — ” 

“ So arc mine. — Look ! ” and Frank caughl Amyas’s arm, and 
clenched it tight. 

For round the further corner of the house a dark cloaked figure 
stole gently, turning a look now and then upon the sleeping 
negroes, and came on right toward them. 

“ Did I not tell you she would come ? ” whispered Frank, in 
a triumphant tone. 

Amyas was quite bewildered ; and to his mind the apparition 
seemed magical, and Frank prophetic ; for as the figure came 
nearer, incredulous as he tried to be, there was no denying that 
the shape and the walk were exactly those of her, to rind whom 
they had dfossed the Atlantic. True, the figure was somewhat 
taller : but then, “ she must be grown since 1 saw her,” thought 
Amyas ; and his heart for the moment beat as fiercely as Frank’s. 

But what was that behind her ? Her shadow against the white 
wall of the house ? Not so. Another figure, cloaked likewise, but 
taller far, was following on her steps. It could not be Don 
Guzman, for he was at sea. Who then ? Here was a mystery ; 
perhaps a tragedy. And both brothers held their breaths, while 
Amyas felt whether his sword was loose in the sheath. 

The Rose (if indeed it was she) was within ten yards of them, 
v/hen she perceived that she was followed. She gave a little shriek. 
The cavalier sprang forward, lifted his hat courteously, and 
joined her, bowing low. The moonlight was full upon his face. 

“ It is Eustace, our cousin ! How came he here, in the name of 
all the fiends ? ” 

“ Eustace ! Then that is she after all ! ” said Frank, forgetting 
everything else n her. 

And now flashed across Amyas all that l>ad passed between him 
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and Eustace in the moorland inn, and Parracombe’s story, too, of 
the suspicious gipsy. Eustace had been beforehand with them, 
and warned Don Guzman ! All was explained : but how had he 
got hither ? 

The two came on, talking earnestly, and walking at a slow pauc, 
so that tfie brothers could hear every word. 

“ But whither are you going, then, my dear Madam ? ” they 
heard Fdistace say in a wheedling tone. “ Can you wonder if such 
strange conduct should cause at least sorrow to your admirable 
and faithful husband ? ” 

Husband ! ” whispered Frank faintly to Amyas. “ Thank 
God, thank God ! I am content. Let us go.” 

But to go was impossible ; for, as fate would have it, the two 
had stopped just opposite them. 

“ The inestimable Senor Don Guzman — ” began Eustace again. 

” What do you mean by praising him to me in this fulsome way. 
Sir ? Do you suppose that I do not knov his virtues better than 
you ? ” 

“ If you do, Mr* Jam ” (this was spoken in a harder tone), “ it 
were wise for you to try ^hem less severely, than by wandering 
down toward the beach on the very night that you know his most 
deadly enemies are lying in wait to slay him, plunder his house, 
and most probably to carry vou off from him.” 

“ Carry me off ? 1 will die first ! ” 

“ Who can prove that to him ? Appearances are at least against 
you.” 

The only answer was a burst of tears. 

“ Oh ! ” sobbed she at last. “ And if I have been imprudent, 
was it not natural to wish to look once more upon an English 
ship ? Arc you not English, as well as 1 ? Have >ou no longinc 
recollections of the dear old land at home ? ” 

Eustace was silent ; but his face worked more fiercely than 
ever. 

” How can he ever know it ? ” 

“ Why should he not know it ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” she burst out passionately, “ why not, indeed, while 
you are here ? You, Sir, the tempter, you the eaves-dropper, you 
the sundcrer of loving hearts ! You, serpent, who found our home 
a paradise, and see it now a hell !. ” 

“ Do you dare to accuse me thus. Madam, without a shadow of 
evidence ? ” 

“ Dare ? 1 dare anything, for I know all ! I have watched you, 
Sir, and I have borne with you too long.” 

“ Me,* Mudam, whose only sin towards you, as y< u should know 
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by now, is to have loved you too well ? Rose ! Rose ! have you 
not blighted my life for me — broken my heart ? ” 

“ Depart, Sir, and tempt me no more ! You have asked me 
what I dare ; and I dare this, upon my own ground, and in my 
own garden, I, Donna Rosa de Soto, to bid you leave this place 
now and for ever, after having insulted me by talking of your love, 
and tempted me to give up that faith which my husband promised 
me he would respect and protect. Go, Sir ! ” 

The brothers listened breathless with svrprise as much as with 
rage. Love and conscience, and jJerhaps, too, the pride of her 
lofty alliance, had converted the once gentle and dreamy Rose 
into a very Roxana ; but it was only the impulse of a moment. 
The words had hardly passed her lips, when, terrified at what she 
had said, she burst into a fresh flogd of tears ; while Eustace 
answered calmly, — 

“ I go, Madam : but how know you that I may not have orders, 
and that, after your last strange speech, my conscience may compel 
me to obey those orders, to take you with me ? ” 

“ Me ? with you ? ” 

“ My heart has bled for you, Madam, for many a year.” 

And drawing close to her, he whispered in her ear — what, the 
brothers heard not — but her answer was a shriek which rang 
through the woods. 

“ By Heaven! ” said Amyas, “ I can stand this no longer. Cut 
that devil’s throat 1 must — ” 

“ She is lost if his dead body is found by her.” 

“ We arS lost, if we stay here, then,” said Amyas ; “ for those 
negroes will hurry down at her cry, and then found wc must be.” 

“ Are you mad, Madam, to betray yourself by your o\ n cries ? 
The negroes will be here in a moment. I give you one last chance 
for life, then ; ” and Eustace shouted in Spanish at the top of his 
voice, “ Help, help, servants ! Your mistress is being carried off 
by bandits ! ” 

“ What do you mean. Sir ? ” 

“ Let your woman’s wit supply the rest : and forget not him 
who thus saves you from disgrace.” 

Whether the brothers heard the last words or not, I know not ; 
but taking for granted that Eustace had discovered them, they 
sprang to their feet at once, determined to make one last appeal, 
and then to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 

Eustace started back at the unexpected apparition ; but a 
second glance showed him Amyas’s mighty bulk ; and he spoke 
calmly, — 

“You see. Madam, I did not call without need.' Welcome, 
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good cousins. My charity, as you perceive, has found meahs to 
outstrip your craft ; while the feir lady, as was but natural, has 
been true to’ her assignation ” 

“ Liar ! ” cried Frank. “ She never knew of our being — ” 

“ Credat Judaeus ! ” answered Eustace ; but, as he spoke, 
Amyas burst through the bushes at him. There was no time to be 
lost ; and ere the giant could disengage himself from the boughs 
and shrjibs, Eustace had slipped off his long cloak, thrown it over 
Amyas’s head, and ran^up the alley shouting for help. 

Mad with rage, Amyas gare chase, but in two minutes more, 
Eustace was safe among the ranks of the negroes, who came 
shouting 4nd jabbering down the path. 

He rushed back. Frank was just ending some wild appeal to 
Rose — 

“ Your conscience ! youi* religion ! — ” 

“ No, never ! I can face the chance of death, but not the loss of 
him. Go ! for God's sake leave me ! 

“ You are lost, then, — and I have ruined you ! ” 

“ Come off, now or never,” cried Amyas clutching him by the 
arm, and dragging hiUi a\vay like a child. 

You forgive me ? ” cried he. 

“ Forgive you ? ” and she burst into tears again. 

Frank burst into tears also. 

“ Let me go back, and die with her — Amyas ! — ray oath ! — my 
honour ! ” and he struggled to turn back. 

Amyas looked back too, and saw her standing calmlv, with her 
hands folded across her breast, awaiting Eustace and tl/e servants ; 
and he half turned to go back also. Both saw how fearfully 
appearances had put her into Eustace's power. Had he not a 
right to suspect that they were there by her appointment ; that 
she was going to escape with them ? And w'ould not Easlace use 
his power ? The thought of the Inquisition crossed their minds. 
“ Was that the threat which Eustace had whispered ? ” asked he 
of Frank. 

“ It was,” groaned Frank in answer. 

For the first and last time in his life, Amyas Leigh stood 
irresolute. 

“ Back, and stab her to the heart first ! ” said Frank, strugghng 
to escape from him. 

Oh, if Amyas were but alone, and Frank safe home in England ! 
To charge the whole mob, kill her, kill Eustace, and then cut his 
way back again to the ship, or die, — what matter ? as he must die 
some day, — sword in hand ! But Frank !— and then flashed 
before his eyes his mother’s hopeless face. Let R( . e, let honour. 
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let Ae whole world perish, he must save Frank. See ! the 
negroes were up with her now — past her — away fo.r life ! and 
once more he dragged his brother down the hill, and through the 
wicket, only just in time ; for the whole gang of negroes were 
within ten yards of them in full pursuit. 

“ Frank,” said he, sharply, “ if you ever hope to see your 
mother again, rouse yourself man, and fight ! ” And, without 
waiting for an answer, he turned, and charged up-hill upon his 
pursuers, who saw the long bright blade, und fled instantly. 

Again he hurried Frank down th& hill ; the path wound in zig- 
zags, and he feared that the negroes would come straight over the 
cliff, and so cut off his retreat : but the prickly cactuses were too 
much for them, and they were forced to follow by the path, while 
the brothers (Frank having somewhat regained his senses) turned 
every now and then to menace them \ but once on the rocky path, 
stones began to fly fast ; small ones fortunately, and wide and wild 
for want of light — but when they reached the pebble-beach ? 
Both were too proud to run ; but, if ever Amyas prayed in his life, 
he prayed for the last twenty yards before he reached the water- 
mark. 

“ Now, Frank ! down to the boat as hard as you can run, while 
I keep the curs back.” 

“ Amyas ! what do you take me for ? My madness brought 
you hither : your devotion shall not bring me back without you.” 

“ Together, then ! ” 

And putting Frank’s arm through his, they hurried down, 
shouting to their men. 

The boat was not fifty yards off : but fast travelling over the 
pebbles was impossible, and long ere half the distance was crossed, 
the negroes were on the beach and the storm burst. A volley of 
great quartz pebbles whistled round their heads. 

“ Come on, Frank ! for life’s sake ! Men, to the rescue ! 
Ah ! what was that ? ” 

The dull crash of a pebble against Frank’s fair head ! Droop- 
ing like Hyacinthus beneath the blow of the quoit, he sank on 
Amyas’s arm. The giant threw him over his shoulder, and 
plunged blindly on, — himself struck again and again. 

“ Fire, men ! Give it the black villains ! ” 

The arquebuses crackled from the boat in front. What were 
those dull thuds which answered from behind ? Echoes ? No. 
Over his head the caliver-balls went screeching. The governor’s 
guard have turned out, followed them to the beach, fixed their 
calivers, and arc firing over the negroes’ heads, as the savages rush 
down upon the hapless brothers. 
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If, as all say, there are moments which are hours, how many 
hours was Amya^ Leigh in reaching that boat’s bow ? Alas ! 
the negroes are there as soon as he, and the guard, having left their 
calivers, are close' behind them, sword in hand. Amyas is up to 
his knees^in water — battered with stones — blinded with blood. 
The boat is swaying off and on against the steep pebble batik : he 
clutches at it — misses — falls headlong — i!5>es half-cho(.ked with 
water : ^but Frank is still in his arms. Another heavy blow — a 
confused roar of shouts, sj^ots, curses — a confused mass of 
negroes and English, foam and pebbles— and he recollects no 
mdre. 

« « « « 4t 4c 

He is’ lying in the stern-sheets of the boat ; stiff, weak, half 
blind with blood. He look^ up : the moon is still bright over- 
head : but they are away from the shore now, for the wave-crests 
are dancing white before the land-breeze, high above the boats’ 
side. The boat seems strangely empty. »Two men are pulling 
instead of six ! And what is this lying heavy across his chest ? 
He pushes, and is ''ais ’ ered by a groan. He puts his hand down 
to rise, and is answered by a^'other groan. 

“ What’s this ? ” 

‘‘ All that are left of us,” says Simon Evans of Clovelly. 

” All ? ” The bottom of the boat seemed paved with human 
bodies. “Oh God ! oh God ! moans Amyas, trying to rise. 
“ And where — where is Frank ? Frank ! ” 

” Mr. Frank ! ” cries Evans. There is no answer. 

“ Dead ? ” shrieks Amyas. ” Look for him, for God’s sake, 
look ! ” and struggling from under his living load, he peers into 
each pale and bleeding face. 

“ Where is he ? Why don’t you speak ; forward there ? ” 

“ Because we have nought to say. Sir,” answers Evans, almost 
surlily. 

Frank was not there. 

“ Put the boat about ! To the shore ! ” roars Amyas. 

“ Look over the gunwale, and judge for yourself. Sir ! ” 

The waves are leaping fierce and high before a furious land- 
breeze. Return is impossible. 

“ Cowards ! villains ! traitors ! hounds ! to have left him 
■ behind.” 

“ Listen you to me. Captain Amyas Leigh,” says Simon Evans, 
resting on his oar ; “ and hang me for mutiny, if you will, when 
* we’re aboard, if wc ever get there. Isn’t it enough to bring us out 
to death (as, you knew yourself. Sir, for you’re prudent enough) to 
please that^oor young gentleman’s fancy about 2 wench ; but 
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you must call coward an honest man that have saved your life this 
night, and not a one of us but has his wound to'show ? ” 

Amyas was silent, the rebuke was just. 

' “ I tell you. Sir, if we’ve hove a stone out of this boat since we 
got oflF^ we’ve hove two hundredweight, and, if the Lo;d had not 
fought for us, she’d have been beat to noggin-staves there on the 
beach.” 

“ How did I come nere, men ? ” 

“ Tom Hart dragged you in oyt of five feet water, and then 
thrust the boat off, and had his brains beat out for reward. All 
were knocked down but us two. So help me God, we thought 
that you had hove Mr. Frank on board just as you were knocked 
down, and saw William Frost drag him in.” 

But William Frost was lying sensejess in the bottom of the boat. 
There was no explanation. After all, none was needed. 

So ended that fatal venture of mistaken chivalry. 


CHAPTER XVII 

SPANISH BLOODHOUNDS AND ENGLISH MASTIFFS 

When the sun leaped up the next morning, and the tropic light 
flashed suddenly into the tropic day, Amyas was pacing the deck, 
with dishevelled hair and torn clothes, his eyes red with rage and 
weeping, ,his heart full — how can I describe it ? Picture it to 
yourselves, you who have ever lost a brother ; and you who have 
not, thank God that you know nothing of his agony. Full of 
impossible projects, he strode and staggered up and down, as the 
ship thrashed close-hauled through the rolling seas. He would 
go back and burn the villa. He would lake Guayra, and have the 
life of every man in it in return for his brother’s. “ We can do it, 
lads ! ” he shouted. “ If Drake took Nombre de Dios, we can 
take La Guayra.” And every voice shouted, “ Yes.” 

“ We will have it, Amyas, and have Frank too, yet,” cried Cary ; 
but Amyas shook his head. He knew, and knew not why he 
knew, that all the ports in New Spain would never restore to him 
that one beloved face. 

“ Yes, he shall be well avenged. And look there ! There is 
the first crop of our vengeance.” And he pointed toward the 
shore, where three sails appeared, not five miles to windward. 

“ TTiere are the Spanish bloodhounds on our heels, the same 
ships which we saw yesterday off Guayra. Back, lads, and wel- 
come them, if they were a dozen.” 
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There was a murmur of applause from all around ; and if any 
>oung heart sank for a moment at the prospect of fighting three 
ships at once, it was awed into silence by the cheer which rose 
from all the older men, and by Salvation Yeo’s stentorian voice. 

“ If there were a dozen, the Lord is with us.” 

“ Amen* ! ” cried Cary ; and the ship was kept still close/ to the 
wind. 

Amyo^ had revived at the sight of battle. He no longer felt his 
wounds, and ere a quarter of an hour had passed, his voice cried 
firmly and cheerfully as of old— 

“• Now, my masters, let us serve God, and then to breakfast, and 
after that clear for action.” 

Jack .Brimblecombe read the daily prayers, and the prayers 
before a fight at sea, and his honest voice trembled, as, in the 
Prayer for all Conditions of Ivlen, (m spite of Amyas’s despair), he 
added, “ and especially for our dear brother, Mr. Francis Leigh, 
perhaps captive among the idolaters ; ” and so they rose. 

“ Now, then,” said Amyas, ” to breakfast. A Frenchman 
fights best fasting, a Dutchman drunk, an Englishman full, and a 
Spaniard when the devii is in him, and that’s always.” 

Amyas stood still steering. His face was grown seven years 
older in the last night. A terrible set calm was on him. Woe to 
the man who came across him that day ! 

” There are three of them, }ou see, my masters,” said he, as ttie 
crew came on deck again. ” A big ship forward, and two galleys 
astern of her. The big ship may keep ; she is a race ship, and if 
we can but recover the wind of her, we will sec whether bur height 
is not a match for her length. We must give her the slip, and take 
the galleys first.” 

But the great ship is now within two musket-shots of the Rose, 
with the golden flag of Spain floating at her poop ; and her 
trumpets are shouting defiance up the breeze, from a dozen brazen 
throats, which two or three answer lustily from the Rose, from 
whose poop flies the flag of England, and from her fore the arms 
of Leigh and Cary side by side, and over them the ship and bridge 
of the good town of Bideford. 

” Steady, helm ! ” said Amyas. ” What is he after now ? ” 

The Spaniard, who had been coming upon them right down the 
•wind under a press of sail, took in his light canvas. 

“ He don’t know what to make of our w'aiting for him so 
)old,” said the helmsman. 

” He does though, and means to fight us,” cried another. 
” See, he is hauling up the foot of his mainsail : but tie wants to 
keep the wiifd of us.” 
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Let him try then,” quoth Amyas. “ Keep her closer still. 
Let no one fire till we are about. Man the starboard guns ; to 
\tarboard, and wait, all small arm men. Pass the order down to 
he gunner, and bid all fire hi^, and take the rigging.” 

Bang went one of the Spaniard’s bow-guns, and the shot went 
wide.* Then another and another, while the men fidgeted about, 
looked at the priming of their muskets, and loosened their arrows 
in the sheaf. 

“ Lie down, men, and sing a Psalm. ..When I want you, I’ll call 
you. Closer still, if you can, hcfmsman, and we will try a short 
ship against a long one. We can sail two points nearer the wind 
than he.” 

As Amyas had calculated, the Spaniard would gladly enough 
have stood across the Rose’s bows, but knowing the English 
readiness, dare not for fear of beiiTg raked ; so her only plan, if 
she did not intend to shoot past her foe down to leeward, was to 
put her head close to.the wind, and wait for her on the same tack. 

Amyas laughed to himself. “ Hold on yet awhile. More 
ways of killing a cat than choking her with cream. Drew, there, 
are your men ready ? ” 

“ Ay, ay. Sir ! ” and on they went, closing fast with the 
Spaniard, till within a pistol-shot. 

“ Ready about ! ” and about she went like an eel, and ran upon 
the opposite tack right under the Spaniard’s stern. The Spantiard, 
astounded at the quickness of the manoeuvre, hesitated a moment, 
and then tried to get about also, as his only chance ; but it was* 
too late* and while his lumbering length was still hanging in the 
wind’s eye, Amyas’s bowsprit had all but scraped his quarter, and 
the Rose passed slowly across his stern at ten yards’ distance. 

” Now then ! ” roared Amyas. “ Fire, and with a will ! 
Have at her, archers : have at her muskets all ! ” and in an in- 
stant a storm of bar and chain-shot, round and canister, swept the 
proud Don from stem to stern, while through the white cloud of 
smoke the musket-balls, and the still deadlier cloth-yard arrows, 
whistled and rushed upon their venomous errand. Down went 
the steersman, and every soul who manned the poop. Down 
went the mizen top-mast, in went the stem-windows and quarter 
galleries ; and when the smoke cleared away the golden flag of 
Spain hung trailing in the water. The ship, her tiller shot away, 
and her helmsmen killed, staggered helplessly a moment, and then 
fell up into the wind. 

“ Well done, men of Devon ! ” shouted Amyas, as cheers rent 
the welkip. 

“ She has struck,” cried some, as the deafening hurrahs died away. 
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** Not a bit,” said Amyas. “ Hold on, helmsman, and leave 
her to patch her tadklc while we settle the galleys.” 

On they shot merrily, and long ere the armada could get herself 
to rights again, were two good miles to windward, with the galleys 
sweeping down fast upon them. 

And two venomous-looking craft they were, as they shot 
through the short chopping sea upon sorAe forty oars a-piece, 
stretching their long sword-fish snouts over the water, as if 
snuffing for their prey. ©ehintJ this long snout a strong square 
forecastle was crammed with soldiers, and the muzzles of cannon 
grinned out through port-holes, not only in the sides of the fore- 
castle, but forw^ard in the line of the galley’s course, thus enabling 
her to k6ep up a continual fire on a ship right ahead. 

The long low waist was pajked full of the slaves, some five or 
six to each oar, and down the centre, between the two banks, the 
English could see the slave-drivers walking up and down a long 
gangway, whip in hand. 

“ Must we fire upon the slaves ? ” asked more than one, as the 
thought crossed h: in 

Amyas siglicd. 

“ Spare them all you can, in God’s name : but if they try to run 
us down, rake them we must, and God forgive us.” 

The two galleys came on abreast of each other, some forty yards 
apart. To outmanoeuvre their oars as he had done the ship’s 
sails, Amyas knew was impossible. To run from them, was to be 
caught between them and the ship. ^ 

He made up his mind, as usual, to the desperate game. 

“ Lay her head up in the wind, helmsman, and we w^ill wait for 
them.” 

They were now within musket-shot, and opened fire from then 
bow-guns ; but, owing to the chopping sea, their aim was wild. 
Amyas, as usual, withheld his fire. 

The Spaniards, seeing him wait for them, gave a shout of joy — 
was the Englishman mad ? And the two galleys converged 
rapidly, intending to strike him full, one on each bow. 

They were within forty yards — another minute, and the shock 
would come. The Englishman’s helm went up, his yards creaked 
round, and gathering way, he plunged upon the larboard galley. 

” A dozen gold nobles to him who brings down the steersman !” 
shouted Ca^, who had his cue. 

And a flight of arrows from the forecastle rattled upon the 
■galley’s quarter-deck. 

Hit or not bit, the steersman lost his nerve, a^'d shrank from 
the coming shock. Tht galley’s helm went up to’ port, and hci 
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beak slid all but harmless along Amyas’s bow ; a long dull grind, 
and then loud crack on crack, as the Rose sawed slowly through 
the bank of oars from stem to stern, hurling the. wretched slaves 
in heaps upon each other ; and ere her mate on the other side 
could swing round, to strike him in his new position, Amyas’s 
whold broadside, great and small, had been poured into her at 
pistol-shot, answered^oy a yell which rent their ears and hearts. 

“ Spare the slaves ! Fire at the soldiers ! ” cried Anfyas ; but 
the work was too hot for much discrimination. 

Five minutes’ hard cutting, hand to hand, and the poop, was 
clear. The soldiers in the forecastle had been able to give them no 
assistance, open as they lay to the arrows and musketry from the 
Rose’s lofty stern. Amyas rushed along the central gangway, 
shouting in Spanish, “ Freedom tojthe slaves ! death to the mas- 
ters ! ” clambered into the forecastle, followed close by his swarm 
of wasps, and set them so good an example how to use their 
stings, that in three minutes more, there was not a Spaniard on 
board who was not dead or dying. 

“ Let the slaves free ! ” shouted he. “ Throw us a hammer 
down, men. Hark ! there’s an English voice ! ” 

There is indeed. From amid the wreck of broken oars and 
writhing limbs, a voice is shrieking in broadest Devon to t^^e 
master, who is looking over the side. 

“ Oh, Robert Drew ! Rober. Drew ! Come down, and take 
me out of hell ! ” 

“ Who be you, m the name of the Lord ’ 

“ Don’t you mind William Prust, that Captain Hawkins left 
behind in the Honduras, years and years agonc ? There’s nine of 
us aboard, if your shot hasn’t put ’em out of their misery. Come 
down, if you’ve a Christian heart, come down ! ” 

Utterly forgetful of all discipline. Drew leaps down hammer m 
hand, and the two old comrades rush into each other’s arms. 

Why make a long story of what took but five minutes to do ? 
The nine men are freed and helped on board, to be hugged and 
kissed by old comrades and young kinsmen ; while the remaining 
slaves, furnished with a couple of hammers, are told to free them- 
selves and help the English. The wretches answer by a shout ; 
and Amyas, once more safe on board again, dashes after the other 
galley, which has been hovering out of reach of his guns ; but 
there is no need to trouble himself about her ; sickened with what 
she has got, she is strugghng nghi up wind, leaning over to one 
side, and seemingly ready to sink. 

“ Are tkere any Enghsh on board oi her ? ” asks Amyas, loth to 
lose the chance of freeing a countryman? 
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“ Never a one. Sir, thank God.” 

So they set to \york to repair damages, 

“ The big one will have the wind of you yet,” exclaimed one of 
the released men. • 

“ So she will,” said Amyas, who has overheard ; but so great is 
the curiosity on all hands, that he has some trouble in getting the 
men to quarters again ; indeed, they only gfi on condition of part- 
ing amo^g themselves with them the new-comers, each to tell his 
sad and strartge story, yow after Captain Hawkins, constraiined 
by famine, had put them ashofe, they wandered in misery till the 
Spaniards took them ; how instead of hanging them the Dons fed 
and clothed them, and allotted them as servants to various gentle- 
men about Mexico, where they throve, turned their hands to all 
manner of trades, and made much money, and some of them were 
married, even to women of 'health ; so that all went well, until 
the fatal year 1 574, when. “ much against the minds of many of 
the Spaniards themselves, the cruel and IjJoody Inquisition was 
established for the first time in the Indies.” 

Hardly were the deeks cleared afresh, and the damage repaired 
as best it could bo, when “ the big one ” came ranging up to lee- 
ward, as closehauled as she could. 

She was, as I said, a long flush-decked ship of full five hundred 
tons, more than double the size, in fact, of Rose ; and many a bold 
heart beat loud as she began firing away merrily, determined to 
wipe out in English blood the disgrace of her late foil. 

“ Never mind, my merry masters,” said Amyas, ‘‘ she has 
quantity and we quality.” • 

So they wailed for five minutes more, and then set to work 
quietly, after the fashion of English mastiffs, though, like those 
mastiffs, they waxed right mad before three rounds were fired. 

Amyas, having, as he had said, the wind, and being able to g. 
nearer it than the Spaniard, kept his place at easy point-blank range 
for his two eighteen-pounder culverins, which Yeo and his mate 
worked with tc le effect. 

“ We are lacking her through and through every shot,” said he. 
“ Leave the small ordnance alone yet awhile, and we shall sink her 
without them.” 

“ Whing, whing,” w^ent the Spaniard’s shot, like so many hum- 
Tning-tops, through the rigging far above their heads. 

“ What the murrain is gone, aloft there ? ” 

Alas ! a crack, a flap, a rattle ; and bUnk dismay ! An unlucky 
shot had cut the foremast (already wounded) in two, and all 
forward was a mass of dangling wreck. 

“ Forward, and cut i^way the wreck ! ” said An yas, unmoved. 
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“ S’mall-arm men, be ready. He will be aboard of us in five 
minutes ! ” 

It was too true. The Rose, unmanageable from the loss of her 
head-sail, lay at the mercy of the Spaniard ; and the archers and 
musqueteers had hardly time to range themselves to leeward, 
when * the Madre Dolorosa’s chains were grinding against the 
Rose’s, and grapples tossed on board from stem to stern. 

And then began a fight most fierce and fell ; the Spaniards, 
according to their fashion, attempyng tc^board, the English, amid 
fierce shouts of “ God and the Queen ! ” “ God and St. George 
for England ! ” sweeping them back by showers of arrows and 
musquet balls, thrusting them down with pikes, hurhng grenades 
and stink-pots from the tops ; while the swivels on both sides 
poured their grape, and bar, and chain, and the great maindeck guns, 
thundering muzzle to muzzle, made* both ships quiver and recoil, 
as they smashed the round shot through and through each other. 

So it raged for an hqur or more, till all arms were weary, and all 
tongues clove to the mouth. And sick men, rotting with scurvy, 
scrambled up on deck, and fought with the strength of madness ; 
and tiny powder-boys, handing up cartridges from the hold, 
laughed and cheered as the shots rang past their ears. And now 
and then an opening in the smoke showed the Spanish captain, in 
his suit of black steel armour, standing cool and proud, guiding 
and pointing, but too lofty a gentleman to soil his glove with aught 
but a knightly swordhilt : whilcArayasand Will, after the fashion 
of the Enjglish gentleman, had stripped themselves nearly as bare 
as their own sailors, and were cheering, thrusting, hewing, and 
hauUng, here, there, and everywhere. 

At last there was' a lull in that wild storm. Nc shot was heard 
from the Spaniard’s upper-deck. Amyas leaped into the mizen 
rigging, and looked through the smoke. Dead men he could des- 
cry through the blinding veil : dead men and dying : but no man 
upon his feet. The last volley had swept the deck clear ; one by 
one had dropped below to escape that fiery shower : and alone at 
the helm, grinding his teeth with rage, his mustachios curling up 
to his very eyes, stood the Spanish captain. 

Now was the moment for a counter-stroke. Amyas shouted 
for the boarders, and in two minutes more he was over the side, 
and clutching at the Spaniard’s mizen rigging. 

What was this ? The distance between him and the enemy’s 
side was widening. Was she sheering ofl* ? Yes — and rising too, 
growing bodily higher every moment, as if by magic. Amyas 
looked up ^ astonishment ; and saw what it was. The Spaniard 
was heeling fast over to leeward away from him. Her masts were 
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all sloping forward, swifter and swifter — the end was come, then ! 

“ Back ! iji God’s name back, men ! She is sinking by the 
head ! ” And with much ado some were dragged back, some 
leaped back — all biit old Michael Heard. 

With hair and beard floating in the wind, the bronzed naked 
figure, like some weird old Indian fakir, still climbed on steadfastly 
up the mizen-chains of the Spaniard, hatchat in hand. 

“ Conv back, Michael ! Leap while you may ! ” shouted a 
dozen voices. Michael iurnecj, — 

“ And what should I come back for then, to go home where no 
onc'knoweth me ? I’ll die like an Englishman this day, or I’ll 
know the reason why ! ” and turning, he sprang in over the 
bulwarks, as the huge ship rolled up more and more, like a 
dying whale, exposing all her long black bulk almost down to 
the keel. 

Suddenly the glorious creature righted herself ; and rose 
again, as if in noble shame, for one last struggle with her doom. 
Righted : but only for a moment, long enough to let her crew 
come pouring wildly vp on deck, with cries and prayers, and rush 
aft to the poop, where, under the flag of Spain, stood the tall cap- 
tain, his left hand on the standard-staff, his sword pointed in his 
right. 

“ Back, men ! ” they heard him cry, “ and die like valiant 
mariners.” 

Some of them ran to the bulwarks, and shouted, ” Mercy ! 
We surrender ! ” and the English broke into a cheer. 

“ Silence ! ” shouted Amyas. T lake no surrentier from 
mutineers. Senor,” cried he to the captain, springing into the 
rigging, and taking ofl' his hat, ” for the love of God and these men, 
strike ! and surrender a buena querra.” 

The Spaniard lifted his hat, and bowed courteously, an.'' 
answered, ” Impossible, Senor. No querra is good which stains 
my honour.” 

” God have mercy on you, then ! ” 

“ Amen ! ” said the Spaniard, crossing himself. 

She gave one awful lunge forward, and dived under the coming 
swell, hurling her crew into the eddies. Nothing but the point of 
her poop remained, and there stood the stern and steadfast Don, 
cap-a-pie in his glistening black armour, immovable as a man ol 
iron, while over him the flag, which claimed the empire of both 
worlds, flaunted its gold aloft in the glare of the tropic noon. 

“ He shall not carry that flag to the devil with him ; 1 will have 
it yet, if I die for it ! ” said Will Cary, and rushed to Jhe side to 
leap overboard : but Amyas stopped him. 
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“ *Let him die as he has lived, with honour.” 

Another moment, and nothing remained of the Madre Dolorosa 
but a few floating spars and struggling wretches while a great awe 
fell upon all men, and a solemn silence. 

“ Ah ! ” said Salvation Yeo, “ And now, then, my masters, 
shall we in shore again, and burn Guayra ? ” 

“ To St. Jago be it,’^said Amyas, “ if we can get there : but — 
God help us ! ” — 

And he looked round sadly enough ; while no one needed that 
he should finish his sentence, or explain his “ but.” 

And it would have been well if faintness and weariness had been 
all that was the matter ; but now that the excitement was over, the 
collapse came ; and the men sat down listlessly and sulkily by 
twos and threes upon the deck, starting and wincing when they 
heard some poor fellow below cry out under the surgeon’s knife ; 
or murmuring to each other that all was lost. Drew tried in vain 
to rouse them, telling ihem that all depended on rigging a jury- 
mast forward as soon as possible. They answered only by growls ; 
and at last broke into open reproaches. Then Yeo and the car- 
penter came aft, and told Amyas in a low voice, 

“ We are hit somewhere forward, below the waterline, Sir. 
She leaks a terrible deal, and the Lord will not vouchsafe to us to 
lay our hands on the place, for all our searching.” 

“ And where are we going, when the mast’s up ? ” shouted 
some saucy hand from behind. 

“ Where you daren’t follow us alone by yourself, so you had 
better kee^ us company,” replied Yeo. 

” I’ll tell you where we are going, la^s,” said Amyas. “ Like it 
or leave it as you Will, I have no secrets from my crew. We are 
going inshore there to find a harbour, and careen the ship.” 

There was a start and a murmur. 

“ Inshore ? Into the Spaniards’ mouths ? ” 

” All in the Inquisition in a week’s time.” 

” Better stay here, and be drowned.” 

“ You’re right in that last,” shouts Cary. “ That’s the right 
death for blind puppies. Look you ! I don’t know in the least 
where we are, and I hardly know stem from stem aboard ship ; 
and the captain may be right or wrong— that’s nothing to me ; 
but this I know, that I am a soldier, and will obey orders ; and' 
where he goes, I go ; and whosoever hinders me, must walk up 
my sword to do it.” 

Amyas pressed Cary’s hand, and then- 

” And hye’s my broadside next, men. I’ll go nowjiere, and do 
nothing without the advice of Salvation Yeo and Robert Drew ; 
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and if any man in the ship knows better than these two, let him up» 
and we’ll give him a hearing. Eh, Pelicans ? ” 

“ We have five shot between wind and water, and one some- 
Vhere below. ' Can we face a gale of wind in that state, or can we 

I'Ol ? ” 

Silence. 

“ Can we get home with a leak in our bottom ? ” 

Silence. 

“ Then what can we do buj run inshore, and take our chance ? 
Speak ! It’s a coward’s trick to do nothing because what we 
miist do is not pleasant.” 

Silencw still. 

“ Come along now ! Here’s the wind again round with the 
sun, and up to the north-west. In with her ! ” 

Sulkily enough, but unabfe to deny the necessity, the men set to 
work, and the vessel’s head was put toward the land ; but when 
she began to slip through the water, the leak increased so fast, 
that they were kept hard at work at the pumps for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

The current had by this rime brought them abreast of the bay of 
Higuerote ; and, luckily for them, safe out of the short heavy swell 
which it causes round Cape Codera. Looking inland, they had 
now to the south-west that noble headland, backed by the Carracca 
mountains, range on range, up to the Silla and the Neguatar ; 
while, right a-head of them to the south, the shore sank suddenly 
into a low line of mangrove-wood, backed by primaeval forest. 
As they ran inward, all eyes were strained greedily td find some 
opening in the mangrove belt ; but none was to be seen for some 
time. The lead was kept going ; and every fresh heave announced 
shallower water. 

They found a suitable river opening and a little w^ay upstream 
place where they could beach the vessel. 

That night every man of the boat’s crew, save Amyas, were dow’n 
with raging fever ; before ten the next morning, five more men 
were taken, and others sickening fast. 


CHAPTER XVIIT 

HOW THEY TOOK THE COMMUNION UNDER THE I REE AT HIGUEROTE 

So serious was this attack of fever that Amyas called a council of 
vvar, or rather a sanitary commission, the next morning ; for he 
was fairly at his wit’s^end. The men were pani. stricken, ready 
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to mutiny : Amyas told them that he could not see any possible 
good which could accrue to them by killing him, or being killed by 
him ; and then went below to consult. The doctor talked mere 
science, or non-science, about humours, complexions, and animal 
spirits. Jack Brimblecombe, mere pulpit, about its being the visi- 
tation of God. Cary, mere despair, though he jested over it with 
a smile. Yeo, mere stoic fatalism, though he quoted Scripture to 
back the same. Drew, the master, had nothing to saj. His 
“ business was to sail the ship, and iv)t to dure calentures.” 

Whereon, Amyas clutched his locks, according to custom ; and 
at last broke forth — 

“ Doctor ! a fig for your humours and complexions ! Can 
you cure a man’s humours, or change his complexion ? Don’t 
shove oflf your ignorance on God, Sir. I ask you what’s the 
reason of this sickness, and you donT know. The mischief’s in 
the air, and nowhere else. I felt it run through me coming down 
last night, and smelt it like any sewer : and if it was not in the air, 
why was my boat’s crew taken first, tell me that ? ” 

There was no answer. 

“ Then I’ll tell you why they were taken first : because the mist, 
when we came through it, only rose five or six feet above the 
stream, and we were Li it, while you on board were above it. 
And those that were taken on board this morning, every one of 
them, slept on the maindeck, and every one of them, too, was in 
fear of the fever, whereby I judge two things, — Keep as high as 
you can, and fear nothing but God, and we’re all safe yet.” 

“ I remember now ” said Yeo, “ to have heard the Spaniards 
say, how these calentures lay always in the low ground, and never 
came more than a few hundred feet above the sea.” 

“ Let us go up those few hundred feet, then.” 

Every man looked at Amyas, and then at his neighbour. 

“ Gentlemen, ‘ Look the devil straight in the face, if you would 
hit him in the right place.’ We cannot get the ship to sea as she 
is ; and if we could, we cannot go home, empty-handed ; and wc 
surely cannot stay here to die of fever. — We must leave the ship 
and go inland.” 

“ Inland ? ” answered every voice but Yeo’s. 

“ Up those hundred feet which Yeo talks of. Up to the moun- 
tains ; stockade a camp, and get our sick and provisions thither. — ” 

After a certain measure of grumbling, this was done. 

In that mountain-nook the party spent some ten days and more. 
Several of the sick men died, some from the fever superadded to 
their wounc^f ; some, probably, from having been bjed by the 
surgeon ; the others mended steadily, by tilt help of certain herbs 
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which Yeo administered, much to the disgust of the doctor, -who, 
of course, wanted, to bleed the poor fellows all round, and was all 
but mutinous when Amyas stayed his hand. In the meanwhile, 
by dint of daily trips to the ship, provisions were plentiful enough. 

One noon Amyas saw slipping along the shore from the 
westward, a large ship under easy sail, and recognised in her, or 
thought he did, the ship which they had passed upon theif way. 

If it was she, she must have run past them to La Guayra in the 
night, and have now returned, perhaps, to search for them. 

She crept along slowly. lie was in hopes that she might pass 
the river’s mouth : but no. She lay to close to the shore ; and, 
after a while, Amyas saw two boats pull in from her, and vanish 
behind, the mangroves. 

Sliding down a liane, he told what he had seen. The men, tired 
of inactivity, received the 'tews with a shout of joy, and set to 
work to make all ready for their guests. Four brass swivels, 
which they had brought up, were mounted, fixed in logs, so as to 
command the path ; the musketeers, and archers clustered round 
them with their tarkle ready, and half-a-dozen good marksmen 
volunteered into the cot ton-tree with their arquebuses, as a post 
whence “ a man might have very pretty shooting.” Prayers 
followed as a matter of course, and dinner also ; but two weary 
hours passed before there was any sign of the Spaniards. 

Presently a wreath of white smoke curled up from the swamp, 
and then the report of a calivcr. Then, amid the growls of the 
English, the Spanish flag run up above the trees, and floated — 
horrible to behold — at the mast-head of the Rose. ^They were 
signalling the ship for more hands ; and, in effect, a third boat 
soon pushed off and vanished into the fore^^t. 

Another hour, during which the men had thoroughly lo^t th"*ir 
temper, but not their hearts, by waiting ; and talked so loud, a: \ 
strode up and down so wildly, that Amyas had to warn them th . 
there was no need to betray themselves ; that the Spaniards might 
not find them after all ; that they might pass ^he stockade close 
without seeing it ; that, unless they hit off the track at once, they 
would probably return to their ship for the present ; and exacted 
a promise from them that they would be perfectly silent till he gave 
the word to fire. 

Which wise commands had scarcely passed his lips, when, m 
the path below, glanced the head-piece of a Spanish soldier, and 
then another and another. 

“ Fools ! ” whispered Amyas to Cary ; “ they are coming up in 
single file, rushing on their own death. Lie close, men ! ” 

The path was so narrow that two could seldom « ^mc up abreast. 
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and so steep that the enemy had much ado to struggle and stumble 
upwards. The men seemed half unwilling to prpceed, and hung 
back more than once ; but Amyas could hear an authoritative 
voice behind, and presently there emerged to the front, sword in 
hand, a figure at wWch Amyas and Cary both started. 

“ Is it he?” 

“ Surely I know those lees among a thousand, though they are 
in armour.” 

“ It is my turn for him, now, Carv, remember ! Silence, 
silence, men ! ” 

The Spaniards seemed to feel that they were leading a forlorn 
hope. Don Guzman (for there was little doubt that it was he) 
had much ado to get them on at all. 

“ The fellows have heard how gently we handled the Guayra 
squadron,” whispers Cary, “ and have no wish to become fellow- 
martyrs with the captain of the Madre Dolorosa.” 

At last the Spaniards ^et up the steep slope to within forty yards 
of the stockade, and pause, suspecting a trap, and puzzled by the 
complete silence. Amyas leaps on the top of it, a white flag in his 
hand ; but his heart beats so fiercely at the sight of that hated 
figure, that he can hardly get out the words, — 

“ Don Guzman, the quarrel is between you and me, not bet- 
ween your men and mine. I would have sent in a challenge to 
you at La Guayra, but you were away ; I challenge you now to 
single combat.” 

“ Lutheran dog, I have a halter for you but no sword ! As you 
served us •at Sraerwick, we will serv^' you now. Pirate and 
ravisher ! you and yours shall share Oxenham's tale, as you have 
copied his crimes, and learn what it is to set foot unbidden on the 
dominions of the Kmg of Spain,” 

“ The devil take you and the King ol Spain together i " shouts 
Amyas, laughing loudly. “ Fire, men ! and God defend the 
right ! ” 

The front ranks fell over each other in heaps ; the rear ones 
turned and ran ; overtaken, nevertheless, by the English bullets 
and arrows, which tumbled them headlong down the steep path. 

“ Out, men, and charge them. See ! the Don is running like 
the rest ! ” And scrambling ovei the abattis, Amyas and about 
thirty followed them fast ; for he had hope of learning from some 
prisoner his brother’s fate. 

Amyas, afraid lest they should rally and surround his small 
party, withdrew sorely against h^s will, and found in the pathway 
fourteen Spaniaids, but all dead. 

Amyas dmgs out of the bushes an Indian lad of sixteen, who 
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slightly wounded, is crawling away like a copper snake along the 
ground. He is the only person they catch alive. 

“ The black vermin has sent an arrow through my leg ; and 
poisoned too most like,” grumbles the boy. 

“ God grant not : but an Indian is worth his weight in gold to 
us now,” said Amyas, tucking his prize under hib arm like a 
bundle. The lad, as soon as he saw therawas no escape, resigned 
himselfcto his fate with true Indian stoicism, was brought in, and 
treated kindly enough, but refused to eat. For which, after much 
questioning, he gave as a reason, that he would make them kill 
him at once ; for fat him they should not ; and gradually gave 
them t<i understand that the English always (so at least the 
SpaniaVds said) fatted and ate their prisoners like the Caribs ; 
and till he saw them go out and bury the bodies of the Spaniards, 
nothing would persuade hin? that the corpses were not to be cooked 
for supper. 

However, kind words, kind looks, and the present of that 
inestimable treasure — a knife, brought him to reason ; and he 
told Amyas thaw tic I'Clonged to a Spaniard who had an “ encom- 
ienda ” of Indians some fifteen miles to the south-west ; that he 
had fled from his master, and lived by hunting for some months 
past ; and having seen the ship where she lay moored, and boar- 
ded her in hope of plunder, had been surprised therein by the 
Spaniards, and forced by threats to go with them as a guide m 
their search for the English. But now came a part of his story 
which filled the soul of Amyas with delight. He was an Indian of 
the Llanos, or great savannahs which lay to the southw^ard beyond 
the mountains, and had actually been upon the Orinoco. He had 
been stolen as a boy by some Spaniards. Did he know the way 
back again ? Who could ask such a question of an Indi. ? 
And the lad’s black eyes flashed fire, as Amyas otTered him libe ' 
and iron enough for a dozen Indians, if he would lead thein 
through the passes ot the mountains, and southward to the 
migntly river, where lay their golden hopes. 

Now was the time to speak ; and, assembling his men around 
him, Amyas onc ied his whole heart, simply and manfully. This 
was their only hope of safety. Some of them had murmured that 
ihey should perish like John Oxenham’s crew. This plan was 
rather the only way to avoid perishing like them. Don Guzman 
would certainly return to seek them ; and not only he, but land- 
forces from St. Jago. There was but this one chance ; and on it 
Amyas, the first . nd last time in his life, waxed eloquent, and set 
forth the^lory of the enterprise, the service to the Queen, the 
salvation of heathen^, and the certainty that, i/ successful, they 
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should win honour, and wealth, and everlasting fame, beyond that 
of Cortes or Pizarro, till the men, sulky at first; war^ied. 

^ ^ r* This,” said Amyas, ” is indeed the proudest day of my life ! 
I have lost one brother, but I have gained fourscore. God do so 
to me, and more also, if I do not deal with you according to the 
trust which you have put in me this day ! ” 

So underneath that giant cciba-tree, those valiant men, reduced 
by battle and sickness to some eighty, swore a great oath, ard kept 
that oath like men. To search for ^le golden city of Manoa for 
two full years to come, whatever might befall ; to stand to each 
other for weal or woe ; to obey their officers to the death ; to 
murmur privately against no man, but bring all complaints to a 
council of war ; to use no profane oaths, but serve God daily 
with prayer ; to take by violence from no man, save from their 
natural enemies the Spaniards ; to Be civil and merciful to all 
savages, and chaste and courteous to all women ; to bring all 
booty and all food into, the common stock, and observe to the 
utmost their faith with the adventurers who had fitted out the ship; 
and, finally, to march at sunrise the next morning toward the 
south, trusting in God to be their guide. 


CHAPTER XIX 

TJffi BANKS OF THE META 

Nearly three years are past and gone since that little band had 
knelt at evensong beneath the giant tree of Guayra. Through 
untrodden hills and forests, over a space of some eiglit hundred 
miles in length by four hundred in breadth, they had been seeking 
for the Golden City, and they had sought in vain. Amyas and 
Cary, Brimblecombe, Yeo, and the Indian lad, who has followed 
them in all their wanderings, alive and well : but as far as ever 
from Manoa, and its fairy lake, and golden palaces, and all the 
wonders of the Indian’s tale. Again and again in their wander- 
ings they had heard faint rumours of its existence, and started off 
in some fresh direction, to meet only a fresh disappointment, and 
hope deferred which maketh sick the heart. 

There they sit, four and forty put of the eighty-four who left the 
tree of Guayra : — where are the rest ? 

Drew, the master, lies on the banks of the Rio Negro, and five 
brave fellows by him, slain in fight by the poisoned arrows of the 
Indians. Two more lie amid the valleys of the Andes^ frozen to 
death by the*^fierce slaty hail which sweeps down from the condor’s 
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eyrie ; four more were drowned at one of the rapids of the 
Orinoco ; five pr six more wounded men are left behir^ at 
another rapid among friendly Indians, to be recovered when they 
can be : perhaps- never. Fever, snakes, jaguars, alligators, canni- 
bal fish, electric eels, have thinned their ranks month by month, 
and of their march through the primaeval wilderness no track 
remains, except those lonely graves, ^ 

And there the survivors sit, beside the silent stream, beneath 
the tropic moon ; sun-dried and lean, but strong and bold as ever, 
with the quiet fire of English Courage burning undimmed in every 
eye, and the genial smile of English mirth fresh on every lip. 
Their beards have grown down upon their breasts ; their long 
hair is Jenotted on their heads, like women’s, to keep off the burn- 
ing sunshine. Tfieir ammunition is long since spent, their mus- 
kets, spoilt by the perpetual vapour-bath of the steaming woods, 
are left behind as useless in a cave by some cataract of the Orinoco : 
but their swords are bright and terrible as ever ; and they carry 
bows of a strength which no Indian arih can bend, and arrows 
pointed with the T-enmants of their armour ; many of them, too, 
are armed with the pocuna, or blowgun of the Indians, — more 
deadly, because more silent, than the firearms which they have 
left behind them. So they have wandered, and so they will wan- 
der still, the lords of the forest and its beasts ; terrible to all hos- 
tile Indians, but kindly, just, and generous to all v/ho will deal 
faithfully with them, and many a smooth-chinned Carib and 
Ature, Solimo and Guahiba, recounts with wonder and admira- 
tion the righteousness of the bearded heroes, who proclaimed 
themselves the deadly foes of the faithless and murderous Spaniard, 
and spoke to them of the great and good Queen beyond the seas, 
who would send her warriors to dehver and avenge the oppressed 
Indian. 

The men are sleeping among the trees, some on the ground, aiici 
some in grass-hammocks slung between the stems. All is silent, 
save the heavy plunge of the tapir in the river, as he tears up the 
water-weeds for his night’s repast. 

A council of war is going on beside the watch-fire, between the 
three adventurers and the faithful Yco. A hundred times have 
they held such a council, and in vain ; and, for aught they know, 
this one will be as fruitless as those which have gone before it. 
Nevertheless, it is a more solemn one than usual ; for the two 
years during which they had agreed to search for Manoa are long 
past, and some new place must be determined on, unless they 
intend to spend the rest of their lives in that green wilderness. 

“ Well,’-'^ says Will ^ary, taking his cigar out Ci* hi&*mouth, “ at 
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least’ we have got something out of those last Indians. It is a 
con^fort to have a puff at tobacco once more, after three weeks* 
fasting.*’ 

*‘Forme,“ said Jack Brimbiecombe, “Heaven forgive me ! 
but when I get the magical leaf between my teeth again, 1 feel 
tempted to sit as still as a chimney, and smoke till my dying day, 
without stirring hand or foot.*’ 

“ Then I shall forbid you tobacco. Master Parson,’* said Amyas ; 
“ for we must be up and away again to-morrow. We have been 
idling here three mortal days, gnd iiothing done.*’ 

** Shall we ever do anything ? I think the gold of Manoa is like 
the gold which lies where the rainbow touches the ground, always 
a field beyond you.** 

Amyas was silent awhile, and so were the rest There was no 
denying lliat their hopes were all bet gone. 

** There is but one more chance,” said he at length, ** and that is, 
the mountains to the east of the Orinoco, where we failed first.” 

Cary seemed to favoul* the idea. 

“ Shall we try it once more ? ” said Amyas. “ This river ought 
to run into the Orinoco ; and once there, we are again at the very 
foot of the mountains.” 

** Remember,” said .Tack, ** to beware of the Amazons.” 

“ What, Jack, afraid of a parcel of women ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” said Jack, ** I wouldn’t run from a man, as you 
know ; but a woman — it’s not natural, like.” 

** Gentlemen ! ” said Yeo, ** where you go, I go ; and not only 
I, but ever> man of us, I doubt not : but we have lost now half our 
company, and spent our ammunition ; so we are no better men, 
were it not for our swords, than these naked heathens round us. 
Now it was, as you all know, by the wonder and noise of their 
ordnance, that both Cortes and Pizarro, those imps of Satan, 
made their golden conquests ; with which if we could have 
astounded the people of Manoa — ” 

“ Having first found the said people,” laughed Amyas. “ It is 
like the old fable. Every craftsman thinks his own trade the one 
pillar of the commonweal.” 

** Well ! your worship,” quoth Yeo, “ it may be that being a 
gunner, I overprize guns. But it don’t need slate and pencil 
to do this sum — Are forty men without shot as good as eighty 
with ? ” 

“ Thou art right, old fellow ; right enough. Our chance is 
over, I believe, though I dare not confess as much to the men.” 

“ Sir,” said Y'jo, ** I have a feeling on me that the Lord’s hand 
is against us in this matter.” ^ ‘ ■ 
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There was a simple majesty about old Yeo when he broke forth 
in utterances like these. 

“ Amen ! amen ! my masters all : and it has been on’my 
mind, too, this* long time, that there is a providence against our 
going east ; for see how this two years past, whenever we have 
pushed eastward, we have fallen into trouble, and lost good.men ; 
and whenever we went Westward-ho, we hay/e prospered ; and do 
prosper to this day.” 

“ Ana what is more, eentlemen,” said Yeo, “ if, as Scripture 
says, dreams are from the Lord, I verily believe mine last night 
came from Him ; for as 1 lay by the fire, Sirs, I heard my little 
maid’s vo'ce calling of me, as plain as ever I heard in my life ; 
and the very same words, Sirs, which she learned from me and my 
good comrade, William Penberthy, to say, ‘ Westward-ho ! joUy 
mariners all ! ’ ” 

So let it be, Yeo, if the rest agree : but what shall we do to the 
westward ? ” Amyas asked. 

“ Do ? ” said Cary ; “ there’s plenty to*do ; for there’s plenty 
of gold, and plentv ^'paniards too, they say, on the other side of 
these mountains ; so that our swords will not rust for lack of 
adventures, my gay knights-errant all.” 

Before night was half through, a plan was matured. They 
would cross the Cordillera to Santa Fe de Bogota, of the wealth 
whereof both Yeo and Amyas had often heard in the Pacific : try 
to seize either the town, or some convoy of gold going from it ; 
make for the nearest river (there was said to be a large one which 
ran northward thence), build canoes and try to reach the Northern 
Sea once more ; and then, if Heaven prospered them, they might 
seize a Spanish ship, and make their way home to England. 

Amyas sat watching late that night, sad of heart. To give up 
the cherished dream of years was hard ; to face his mother, harden 
still : but it must be done, for the men’s sake. So the new plan 
was proposed next day, and accepted joyfully. They would go up 
to the mountains, and rest awhile ; if possible, bring up the woun- 
ded whom they had left behind ; and then, try a new venture, 
with new hopes, perhaps new dangers. 

They started next morning cheerfully enough, and for three 
hours or more paddled easily up the glassy and windless reaches, 
between two green flower-bespangled walls of forest, gay with 
innumerable birds and insects. 

They paddled onward hour after hour, sheltering themselves as 
best they could under the shadow of the southern bank, while on 
their right hand the full sun-glare lay upon the enormous wall of 
mimosas,* fi|s, and laurels, which formed the ^nhern forest* 

K 
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broken by the slender shafts of bamboo tufts, and decked with a 
thousand gaudy parasites. 

And as the sun rose higher and higher, a great stillness fell upon 
the forest. The jaguars and the monkeys had hidden themselves 
in the darkest depths of the woods. The birds’ notes died out 
one by one ; the very butterflies ceased their flitting over the tree- 
tops, and slept with outspread wings upon the glossy leaves, 
undistinguishable from the flowers around them. 

At last a soft and distant murmur, increasing gradually to a 
heavy roar, announced that they’^were nearing some cataract ; 
till turning a point, where the deep alluvial soil rose into a- low 
cliflF fringed with delicate ferns, they came full in sight of a scene 
at which all paused : not with astonishment, but with something 
very like disgust. 

“ Rapids again ! ” grumbled om. “ I thought we had had 
enough of them on the Orinoco.” 

” We shall have to get out, and draw the canons overland, I 
suppose. Three hours will be lost, and in the very hottest of the 
day, too.” 

” Stop grumbling, my masters, and don’t cry out before you are 
hurt. Paddle right up to the largest of those islands, and let us 
look about us.” 

In front of them was a snow-white bar of raging foam, some 
ten feet high, along which were ranged three or four islands of 
black rock. Each was crested with a knot of lofty palms, whose 
green tops stood out clear against the bright sky, while the lower 
half of their stems loomed hazy through a luminous veil of rain- 
bowed mist. 

” Silence all ! ’* cried Amyas, for there was an empty canoe close 
at hand, ” and paddle up thither and seize the canoe. If there be 
an Indian on the island, we will have speech of him : but mind 
and treat him friendly ; and on your lives, neither strike nor 
shoot, even if he offers to fight.” 

So, choosing a line of smooth backwater just in the wake of the 
island, they drove their canoes up by main force, and fastened 
them safely by the side of the Indian’s, while Amyas, always the 
foremost, sprang boldly on shore, whispering to the Indian boy to 
follow him. 

Once on the island, Amyas felt sure enough, that if its wild 
tenant had not seen them approach, he certainly had not heard 
them, so deafening was the noise which filled his brain, and seemed 
to make the ve^ leaves upon the bushes quiver, and the solid 
stone beneatn his feet to reel and ring. 

He looked round anxiously for the exoected Indian : but he 
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was nowhere to be seen ; and, meanwhile, he stepped cautiously 
along the island; ‘which was some fifty yards in length ^nd 
breadth. Suddenly, scrambling oyer the rocky flower-beds to the 
other side of the isle, he came upon a little shady beach, which, 
beneath a bank of stone some six feet high, fringed the edge of a 
perfectly still and glassy bay. In it the water swung slowly.round 
and round in glassy dark-green rings, aniong which dimpled a 
hundredUgaudy fish, waiting for every fly and worm which spun 
and quivered on the eddy. I^re, if anywhere, was the place to 
find the owner of the canoe. He leapt down upon the pebbles ; 
and' as he did so, a figure rose from behind a neighbouring rock, 
and met him face to face. 

It was an Indian girl ; and yet, when he looked again — w'as it an 
Indian girl ? Amyas had seen hundreds of those delicate dark 
skinned daughters of the fordfet, but never such a one as this. Her 
stature was taller, her limbs were fuller and more rounded ; 
her complexion, though tanned by light, \^s fairer by far than his 
own sunburnt face ; her hair, crowned with a garland of white 
flowers, w^as not bnk, ^nd straight, and black, like an Indian’s, but 
of a rich glossy brown, and curling richly and crisply from her very 
temples to her knees. Her forehead, though low, was upright and 
ample ; her nose was straight and small ; her lips, the lips of a 
European ; her whole face of the highest and richest type of 
Spanish beauty ; a collar ot gold mingled with green beads hung 
round her neck, and golden bracelets were on her wrists. All the 
strange and dim legends of w'hite Indians, and of nations of a 
higher race than Carib, or Arrowak, or Solimo, which /Tmyas had 
ever heard, rose up in his memory. She must be the daughter of 
some great cacique, perhaps of the lost Incas themselves — why 
not ? And full of simple wonder, he gazed upon that fairy vision : 
while she, unabashed in her free innocence, gazed fearlessly ^ . 
return, as Eve might have done in Paradise, upon the mighty 
stature, and the strange garments, and above all, on the bushy 
beard and flowing yellow locks, of the Englishman. 

He spoke first, in some Indian tongue, gently and smilingly, and 
made a half-step forward ; but quick as light she caught up from 
the ground a bow, and held it fiercely toward him, fitted with the 
long arrow, with which, as he could see, she had been striking 
fish, for a line of twisted grass hung from its barbed head. Amyas 
stopped, laid down his own bow and sword, and made another 
step in advance, smiling still, and making all Indian signs of 
aipity : but the arrow was still pointed straight at his breast, and 
he knew thQ mettle and strength of the forest nyrnphs well enough, 
to stand’still and call for the Indian boy ; too pibucf to retreat. 
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but'in the uncomfortable cxp^tation of feeling every moment the 
sh^^t quivering between his ribs. 

The boy, who had been peering from above, leaped down to 
them in a moment ; and began' as the safest method, grovelling on 
his nose upon the pebbles, while he tried two or three dialects, 
one of which at last she seemed to understand, and answered in 
a tone of evident suspicion and anger. 

“ What does she say ? ” 

“ That you are a Spaniard and, a robber, because you have a 
beard.” 

“ Tell her that we are no Spaniards, but that we hate them ; 
and are come across the great waters to help the Indians to kill 
them.” 

The boy translated his sj^eech. The nymph answered by a 
contemptuous shake of the head. ® 

“ Tell her, that if she will send her tribe to us, we will do them 
no harm. We are going over the mountains to fight the Spaniards 
and we want them to show us the way.” 

The boy had no sooner spoken, than, nimble as a deer, the 
nymph had sprung up the rocks, and darted between the palm- 
stems to her canoe. Suddenly she caught sight of the English 
boat, and stopped with a cry of fear and rage. 

“ Let her pass ! ” shouted Amyas, who had follow^ed her close. 
“ Push your boat off, and let her pass. Boy, tell her to go on ; 
they wiU not come near her.” 

But she hesitated still, and with arrow drawn to the head, faced 
first on the boat’s crew, and then on Amyas, till the Englishmen 
had shoved off full twenty yards. 

Then, leaping Into her tiny piragua, she darted into the wildest 
whirl of the eddies, shooting along with vigorous strokes, while 
the English trembled as they saw the frail bark spinning and leap- 
ing amid the muzzles of the alUgators, and the huge dog-toothed 
trout ; but with the swiftness of an arrow she reached the northern 
bank, drove her canoe among the bushes, and leaping from it, 
darted through some narrow opening in the bush, and vanished 
like a dream. 

“ What fair virago have you unearthed ? ” cried Cary, as they 
toiled up again to the landing-place. 

“ Beshrew me,” quoth Jack, “ but we are in the very land of 
the nymphs, and I shall expect to see Diana herself next, with the 
moon on her forehead.” 

“ Take care, then, where you wander hereabouts. Sir John : 
lest you end as Actaeon did, by turning into a stag, and being 
eaten by i jaguar.” 
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“ Actaeon was eaten by his own hounds, Mr. Cary, so ’the 
parallel don’t hold. • But surely she was a very wonder of beauty! ” 

Why was it ‘that Amyas did not like this harmless talk ? There 
had come ovei* him the strangest new feeling ; as if that fair 
vision was his property, and the men had no ri^t to talk aboirt 
her, no right to have even seen her. An^ he spoke quite surlily as 
he said — * 

“Yon^may leave the women to themselves, my masters ; 
you’ll have to deal with ^le meji ere long : so get your canoes up 
on the rock, and keep good watch.” 

“ Hillo ! ” shouted one in a few minutes, ” here’s fresh fish 
enough U: feed us all round. I suppose that young cat-a- 
mountatn left it behind her in her hurry. I wish she had left her 
golden chains and ouches into the bargain.” 

“ Well,” said another, “ wt^ll take it as fair payment, for having 
made us drop dov/n the current again to let her ladyship pass,” 

” Leave that fish alone,” said Amyas, ” it is none of yours.” 

“ Why, Sir ! ” quoth the finder, in a tone of sulky deprecation. 

“ If we are to good friends with the heathens, we had 

better not begin by stealing their goods. There are plenty more 
fish in the river ; go and catch them, and let the Indians have 
their own.” 

The men were accustomed enough to strict and stern justice in 
their dealings with the savages : but they could not help looking 
slily at each other, and hinting, when out of sight, that the Cap- 
tain seemed in a mighty fuss about his new acquaintance. 

However, they were expert by this time in all the Jndiahs’ fishing 
methods ; and so abundant was the aquatic life which swarmed 
around every rock, that in an hour fish enough lay on the beach to 
feed them all. 

A full hour passed before they saw anything more of tncir 
Indian neighbours ; and then from under the bushes shot out a 
canoe, on which all eyes were fixed in expectation. 

Amyas, who expected to find there some remnant of a higher 
race, was disappointed enough at seeing on board only the usual 
half-dozen of low-browed, dirty Orsons, painted red with arnotio ; 
but a grey-headed elder at the stern seemed, by his feathers and 
gold ornaments, to be some man of note in the little woodland 
'community. 

The canoe came close up to the island ; Amyas saw that they 
were unarmed, and, laying down his weapons, advanced alone to 
the bank, making all signs of amity. They were returned with 
interest by the old man, and Arayas’s next care was to bring forward 
the fish V^hich the fair^iymph had left behind, add, through the 
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mecHum of the Indian lad, to give the cacique (for so he seemed to 
be)^to understand that he wished to render every one his own. 
This offer was received, as Amyas expected, with gf-eat applause, 
and the canoe came alongside ; but the crew still seemed afraid to 
land. Amyas bade his men throw the fish one by one into the 
boat, and then proclaimed by the boy’s mouth, as was his custom 
with all Indians, that J\e and his were enemies of the Spaniards, 
and on their way to make war against them, — and that jll which 
they desired was a peaceable and s^fe parage through the domin- 
ions of the mighty potentate and renowned warrior whom they 
beheld before them ; for Amyas argued rightly enough that 
even if the old fellow aft was not the cacique, he would be none 
the less pleased at being mistaken for him. 

Whereon the ancient worthy, rising in the canoe, pointed to 
heaven, earth, and the things underf and commenced a long ser- 
mon, jin tone, manner, and articulation, very like one of those which 
the great black-bearded^ apes were in the habit of preaching every 
evening when they could get together a congregation of little 
monkeys to listen, to the great scandal of Jack, who would have it 
that some evil spirit set them on to mimic him ; which sermon, 
being partly interpreted by the Indian lad, seemed to signify, that 
the valour and justice of the white men had already reached the 
ears of the speaker, and that he was sent to welcome them into 
those regions by the Daughter of the Sun. 

“ The Daughter of the Sun ! ” quoth Amyas ; “ then we have 
found the lost Incas after all,” 

” We h&ve found something,” said Cary ; ” 1 only hope it may 
not be a mare’s nest, like many another of our finding.” 

“ Or an adder’s,” said Yeo. ” We must beware of treachery.” 

” We must beware of no such thing,” said Amyas, pretty sharply. 
“ Have I not told you fifty times, that if they see that we trust 
them, they will trust us, and if they see that we suspect them, they 
will suspect us ? And when two parties are watching to see who 
strikes the first blow, they are sure to come to fisty-cuffs from mere 
dirty fear of each other.” 

Amyas spoke truth ; for almost every atrocity against savages 
which had been committed by the Spaniards was wont to be 
excused in that same base fear of treachery. Amyas’s plan, like 
that of Drake, and Cook, and all great English voyagers, had been* 
all along to inspire at once awe and confidence, by a frank and 
fearless carriage ; and he was not disappointed here. He bade 
the men step boldly into their canoes, and follow the old Indian 
whither he would. The simple children of the forest bowed 
themselves ‘reverently before the mighty strangers, arid then led 
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them smilingly across the stream, and through a narrow passage in 
the covert, to a hidden lagoon, on the bankas of which stood^not 
Manoa, but & tiny Indian village.. 


CHAPTER X5C , 

HOW AMYAS WA^ TEMPTED OF THE DEVIL 

• 

Our voyagers beheld on landing a scattered village of palm-leaf 
sheds, under which, as usual, the hammocks were slung from tree 
to tree. 'Here and there, in openings in the forest, patches of 
cassava* and indigo appeared ; and there was a look of neatness 
and comfort about the little settlement superior to the average. 

But now for the signs of the evil spirit. On either side of the 
landing-place were arranged four or five stout fellows, each'with a 
tall drum, or long earthen trumpet, swelling out in the course of its 
length into several hollow balls, from wmch arose, the moment 
the strangers set on shore, so deafening a cacophony of kowls, 
and groans, and thumps, as fully to justify Yeo’s remark, “ They 
are calling upon their devil. Sir.” 

“ And you mark. Sirs,” said Yeo, “ there’s some feast or sacri- 
fice toward. I’m not over-confident of them yet.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Amyas, ” we could kill every soul of them 
in half an hour, and they know that as well as me.” 

But some great demonstration was plainly toward : for the 
children of the forest were arrayed in two lines righ: anrfleft of the 
open space, the men in front, and the women behind ; and all 
bedizened with arnotto, indigo, and feathers. 

Next, with a hideous yell, leapt into the centre of the space 
personage who certainly could not have complained if any o; 
had taken him for the devil, for he had dressed himself up care 
fully for that very intent in a jaguar-skin with a long tail, grinning 
teeth, a pair of horns, a plume of black and yellow feathers, and a 
huge rattle. 

” Here’s the Piache, the rascal,” says Amyas. 

“ Ay,” says Yeo, ” in Satan’s livery, and I’ve no doubt his 
works are according, trust him for it.” 

“ Don’t be frightened. Jack,” says Cary, backing up Brimblc- 
combe from behind. ” It’s vour business to tackle him, you 
know. At him boldly, and he’ll run.” 

Whereat all the men laughed ; and the Piache, who had inten- 
ded to produce a very solemn impression, hung fire a little. How- 
ever, being accustomed to get his bread by his imp J*defice, he soon 
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recovered himself, advanced, smote one of the musicians over the 
heafi with his rattle to procure silence ; and then began a harangue, 
to which Amyas listened patiently, cigar in mouth; 

What’s it all about, boy ? "” 

* “ He wants to know whether, you have seen Amalivaca, on the 
other shore of the great water ? ” 

Amyas was accustoqjed to this inquiry after the mythic civilizer 
of the forest Indians, who after carving the mysterious s(julptures 
which appear upon so many inlan^ cliffs^ of that region, returned 
again whence he came, beyond the ocean. He answered, as usual, 
by setting forth the praises of Queen Elizabeth. 

To which the Piache replied, that she must be one of Amalivaca’s 
seven daughters, some of whom he took back with him, while he 
broke the legs of the rest to prevent their running away, and left 
them to people the forests. • 

To .which Amyas replied, that his Queen’s legs were certainly 
not broken : for she was a very model of grace and activity, and 
the best dancer in all her dominions : but that it was more impor- 
tant to him to know whether the tribe would give them cassava 
bread, and let them stay peaceably on that island, to rest awhile 
before they went on to fight the clothed men (the Spaniards), on 
the other side of the mountains. 

On which the Piache, after capering and turning head over 
heels with much howling, beckoned Amyas and his party to follow 
him ; they did so, seeing that the Indians were all unarmed, and 
evidently in the highest good humour. 

The Piache went toward the door of a carefully closed hut, and 
crawling up to it on all-fours in most abject fashion, began 
whining to some o'ne within. 

“ Ask what he is about, boy.” 

The lad asked the old Cacique, who had accompanied them ; 
and received for answer, that he was consulting the Daughter of 
the Sun. 

“ Here is our mare’s nest at last,” quoth Cary, as the Piache 
from whines rose to screams and gesticulations, and then to 
violent convulsions, foaming at the mouth, and rolling of the eye- 
balls, till he suddenly sank exhausted, and lay for dead. 

“ As good as a stage-play.” 

The Devil has played his part,” says Jack ; “ and now by the* 
rules of all plays Vice should come on.” 

“ And a very fair Vice it will be, I suspect ; a right sweet 
Iniquity, my Jack ! Listen.” 

And from the interior of the hut rose a low sweet song, at which 
all the simple Indians bowed their heads in reverence ; and the 
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English were hushed in astonishment ; for the voice was not 
shrill or guttural^ dike that of an Indian, but round, clear ,^and 
rich, like a European’s ; and as ‘it swelled and rose louder and 
louder, showe'd a compass and power which would have been 
extraordinary anywhere. At larst one triumphant burst, so shrill 
that all ears rang again, and then djad silence. The Piache, 
suddenly restored to life, jumped upright, and recommenced 
preaching at Amyas. 

“ Tell the howling villain tj make short work of it, lad ! His 
tune won’t do after that last one.” 

The lad, grinning, informed Amyas, that the Piache signified 
their acceptance as friends by the Daughter of the Sun ; that her 
friends'were theirs, and her foes theirs. Whereon the Indians set 
up a scream of delight, and Amyas, rolling another tobacco-leaf 
up in another strip of plainUin, answered, — 

“ Then let her give us some cassava,” and lighted a fresh.cigar. 

Whereon the door of the hut opened, and the Indians prostrated 
themselves to theearth, as there came fortli the same fair apparition 
which they had f‘ne'^vntered upon the island, but decked ru)w in 
feather-robes, and plumes of every imaginable hue. 

Slowly and stately, as one accustomed to command, she walked 
up to Amyas, glancing proudly round on her prostrate adorers, 
and pointing with graceful arms to the trees, the gardens and the 
huts, gave him to understand by signs (so expressive were her 
looks, that no words were needed) that all was at his service ■ 
alter which, taking his hand, she lifted it gently to her forehead. 

At that sign of submission a shout of rapture rose* from the 
crowd ; and as the mysterious maiden retired again to her hut, 
they pressed round the English, caressing and admiring, pointing 
with equal surprise to their swords, lo their Indian bows aud 
blow-guns, and to the trophies of wild beasts with which they wer 
clothed ; while women hastened off to bring fruit, and floweri: 
and cassava, and (to Amyas’s great anxiety) calabashes of intoxi- 
cating drink ; and, to make a long story short, the English sat 
down beneath the trees, and feasted merrily, while the drums and 
trumpets made hideous music, and lithe young girls and lads 
danced uncouth dances, which so scandalized both Brimble- 
combe and Yeo, that they persuaded Amyas to beat an early 
•retreat. He was willing enough to get back to the island while the 
men were still sober ; so there were many leave-takings and 
promises of return on the morrow, and the party paddled back 
to their island-fortress, racking their wits as to who or what the 
mysterious maid could be. 

They all assembled /or the evening service (h^ 'dly»a day had 
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passed since they left England on which they had not done the 
samf) ; and after it was over, they must needs' sing a Psalm, and 
then a catch or two, ere they went to sleep ; and till the moon was 
high in heaven, twenty mellow voices rang out above the roar of 
the cataract, in many a good old tune. Once or twice they thought 
they heard an echo to theif song ; but they took no note of it, till 
Ca^, who had gone impart for a few minutes, returned, and 
whispered Amyas away. 

“ The sweet Iniquity is mimicking us, lad.” 

They went to the brink of the river ; and there (for their ears 
were by this time dead to the noise of the torrent) they could hear 
plainly the same voice which had so surprised them in the hut, 
repeating, clear and true, snatches of the airs which they had sung. 
Strange and solemn enough was the effect of the men’s deep voices 
on the island, answered out of the daf k forest by those sweet treble 
notes and the two young men stood a long while listening and 
looking out across the jddies, which swirled down golden in the 
moonlight : but they could see nothing beyond save the black 
wall af trees. After a while the voice ceased, and the two returned 
to dream of Incas and nightingales. 

They visited the village again next day ; and every day for a 
week or more ; but the maiden appeared but rarely, and when she 
did, kept her distance as haughtily as a queen. 

Amyas, of course, as soon as he could converse somewhat better 
with his new friends, was not long before he questioned the 
Cacique about her. But the old man made an owl’s face at her 
name, anfi intimated by mysterious shakes of the head, that she 
was a very strange personage, and the less said about her the better. 
She was “ a child oT the Sun,” and that was enough. 

“ Fell him, boy,” quoth Cary, “ that we are the children of the 
Sun by his first wife ; and have orders from him to inquire how 
the Indians have behaved to our step-sister, for he cannot see all 
their tricks down here, the trees are so thick. So let him tell us, 
or all the cassava plants shall be blighted.” 

“ Will, Will, don’t play with lying ! ” said Amyas : but the 
threat was enough for the Cacique, and taking them in his canoe 
a full mile down the stream, as if in fear that the wonderful maiden 
should overhear him, he told them, in a sort of rhythmic chant, 
how, many moons ago (he could not tell how many), his tribe was’ 
a mighty nation, and dwelt in Papamene, till the Spaniards drove 
them forth. And how, as they wandered northward, far away 
upon the mountain spurs beneath the flaming cone of Cotopaxi, 
they had found this fair creature wandering in the forest, about the 
stature of a seven years’ child. Wonderirvg at her white Iskin and 
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her delicate beauty, the simple Indians worshipped her as a god, 
and led her homo with them. And when they found that sh^was 
human like themselves, their wonder scarcely lessened. How 
could so tender ai being have sustained life in those forests, and 
escaped the jaguar and the snake? She must be under some 
Divine protection : she must be a daugj;iter of the Sun, one-of that 
mighty Inca race. 

So, aj the girl grew up among them, she was tended with royal 
honours, by command /)f th^ conjurer of the tribe, that so her 
forefather the Sun might be propitious to them. And as she grew, 
she* had become, it seemed, somewhat of a prophetess among 
them, as well as an object of fetish-worship ; for she was more 
prudent in council, valiant in war, and cunning in the chase, 
than all the elders of the tribe ; and those strange and sweet 
songs of hers, which had so surprised the white men, were full 
of mysterious wisdom about the birds, and the animals, and the 
flowers, and the rivers, which the Sun an^ the Good Spirit taught 
her from above. So she had lived among them, unmarried stiP 
not only because ./ik despised the addresses of all Indian y#uths, 
but because the conjurer h id declared it to be profane in them to 
mingle with the race of the Sun, and had assigned her a cabin 
near his own, where she was served in state, and gave some sort of 
oracular responses, as they had r^een, to the questions which he 
put to her. 

Such was the Cacique’s tale : on which Cary remarked, 
probably not unjustly, that he “ dared to say the conjurer made a 
very good thing of it.” 

So they paddled back, while the simple Cacique entreated them 
to tell the Sun, in their daily prayers, how well the wild people had 
treated his descendant ; and besought them not to take her av- i 
with them, lest the Sun should forget the poor Omaguas, an- 
ripen their manioc and their fruit no more. 

Amyas had no wish to stay where he was, longer than was 
absolutely necessary to bring up the sick men from the Orinoco ; 
but this, he well knew, would be a journey probably of some 
months, and attended with much danger. 

Cary volunteered at once, however, to undertake the adventure, 
if half-a-dozen men would join him, and the Indians would send 
a few young men to help in working the canoe. 

Whether it was pride or shyness which kept the maiden 
aloof, she conquered it after a while ; perhaps through mere 
woman’s curiosity ; and perhaps, too, from mere longing for 
aniusement in a place so unspeakably stupid as the forest. She 
gave the English to understand, however, that tuough they all 
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miglit be very important personages, none of them was to be her 
conjpanion but Amyas. And ere a month was past, she was often 
hunting with him far and wide in the neighbouring forest, with a 
train of chosen nymphs, whom she had persuaded to follow her 
example and spurn the dusky suitors around. 

So a.harmlcss friendship sprang up between Amyas and the girl, 
which soon turned totgood account. For she no sooner heard 
that he needed a crew of Indians, than she consulted thej Piache, 
assembled the tribe, and having retired tQ her hut, commenced a 
song, which (unless the Piache lied) was a command to furnish 
young men for Cary’s expedition, under penalty of the sovereign 
displeasure of an evil spirit with an unpronounceable name — an 
argument which succeeded on the spot, and the canoe departed on 
its perilous errand. 

John Brimblecombe had great dc*abts whether a venture thus 
started by direct help and patronage of the fiend would succeed ; 
and Amyas himself, disliking the humbug, told Ayacanora that it 
would be better to have 'told the tribe that it was a good deed, and 
pleasing to the Good Spirit. 

“ Ah ! said she, naively enough, “ they know better than that. 
The Good Spirit is big and lazy ; and he smiles, and takes no 
trouble : but the little bad spirit, he is so busy — here, and there, 
and everywhere.” 

Jack preached to the tribe, but not with much success. For 
the conjurer, though his main treasure was gone over to the 
camp of the enemy, had a certain holy trumpet, which was hidden 
mysteriously in a cave on the neighbouring hills ; and it was well 
known, that unless that trumpet, after fastings, flagellations, and 
other solemn rites, Was blown by night throughout the woods, the 
palm-trees would bear no fruit ; yea, so great was the fame of 
that trumpet, that neighbouring tribes sent at the proper season to 
hire it and the blow thereof, by payment of much precious trum- 
pery, that so they might be sharers in its fertilizing powers. 

So the Piache announced one day in public, that in consequence 
of the impiety of the Omaguas, he should retire to a neighbouring 
tribe, of more religious turn of mind ; and taking with him the 
precious instrument, leave their palms to blight, and themselves to 
the evil spirit. 

Dire was the wailing, and dire the wrath, throughout the village.- 
Jack’s words were allowed to be good words ; but what was the 
Gospel in comparison of the trumpet ? The rascal saw his 
advantage, and began a fierce harangue against the heretic stran- 
gers. As he maddened, his hearers maddened ; the savage 
nature, capricious as a child’s, flashed ^ut in wild suspicion. 
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Women yelled, men scowled, and ran hastily to their huts for bows 
and blow-guns. -The case was grown critical. There wer^not 
more than a dpzen men with Amyas at the time, and they had only 
their swords, while the Indian men might muster nearly a hundred. 
Amyas forbade his men either to draw or to retreat ; but poisoned 
arrows were weapons before which the«boldest might well* quail ; 
and more than one cheek grew pale, which had seldom been pale 
before.# 

“ It is God’s quarr^il, S\t% all,” said Jack Brimblccombe ; 
“ let Hioj defend the right.” 

As he'^poke, from Ayacanora’s hut arose her magic song, and 
quivered aloft among the green heights of the forest. 

The ’mob stood spell-bound, still growling fiercely, but not 
daring to move. Another moment, and she had rushed out, like 
a very Diana, into the centrt? of the ring, bow in hand, and arrow 
on the string. 

The fallen “ children of wrath ” had fqund their match in her ; 
for her beautiful face was convulsed with fury. Almost foaming 
in her passion, she lu- st forth with bitter revilings ; she pointed 
with admiration to the hngjish, and then with fiercest contempt to 
the Indians ; and at last, with fierce gestures, seemed to cast off 
the very dust of her feet against them, and springing to Amyas’s 
side, placed herself in the forefront of the English battle. 

The whole scene was so sudden, that Amyas had hardly discov- 
ered whether she came as friend or foe, before her bow was raised. 
He luhi just time to strike up her hand, when the arrow flew past 
the eai of the offending Piache, and stuck quivering in a tree. 

” Let me kill the wretch I ” said she, stamping with rage ; but 
Amyas held her arm firmly. 

” Fools ! ” cried she to the tribe, while tears of anger roll: ’ 
down her cheeks. “ Choose between me and your trumpet ! 
am a daughter of the Sun ; I am white ; I am a companion foi 
Finglishmen ! But you ! your mothers were Guahibas, and ate 
mud ; and your fathers — they were howling apes ! Let them 
sing to you ! 1 shall go to the white men, end never sing you to 

sleep any more ; and when the little evil spirit misses my voice, he 
will come and tumble you out of your hammocks, and make you 
dream of ghosts every night, till you grow as thin as blow-guns, 
•and as stupid as two-toed sloths. . 

This terrible counter-threat, in spite of the slight bathos involved, 
had its effect ; for it appealed to that dread ot the sleep world 
which is common to all savages : but the conjurer was ready to 
outbid the prophetess, and had begun a fresh oratirn, when Amyas 
turned the tide of war# Bursting into a huge lau^^h at the whole 
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matter, he took the conjurer by his shoulders, sent him with one 
crafey kick half-a-dozen yards off upon his nose *; and then, walk- 
ing out of the ranks, shook hands round with all his Indian 
apquaintances. 

Whereon, like grown-up babies, they all burst out laughing too, 
shook hands with all th^ English, and then with each other. 
The Piache relented, like a prudent man ; Ayacanora returned to 
her hut to sulk ; and Amyas to his island, to long fo^ Cary’s 
return, for he felt himself on dangerous ground. 

At last Will returned, safe and sound, and as merry as ever, not 
having lost a man (though he had had a smart brilsfi with the 
Guahibas). He brought back three of the wounded men, now 
pretty nigh cured ; the other two, who had lost a leg apiece, had 
refused to come. They had Indian wives ; more than they could 
eat ; and tobacco without end : and if it were not for the gnats 
(of which Cary said that there were more mosquitos than there 
was air), they should b^ the happiest men alive. Amyas could 
hardly blame the poor fellows ; for the chance of their getting 
homdr through the forest with one leg each was very small, and, 
after all, they were making the best of a bad matter. 

While he was on a hunting party, two of his men were missing, 
and were not heard of for some days : at the end of which time 
the old Cacique came to tell him that he believed they had taken 
to the forest, each with an Indian girl. Amyas was very wroth at 
the news. First, because it had never happened before : he could 
say with honest pride, as Raleigh did afterwards when he returned 
from his Guiana voyage, that no Indian woman had ever been the 
worse for any man of his. 

Moreover, he dreaded offence to the Indians themselves : but 
on this score the Cacique soon comforted him, telling him that the 
girls, as far as he could find, had gone off of their own free will ; 
intimating that he thought it somewhat an honour to the tribe 
that they had found favour in the eyes of the bearded men ; and 
moreover, that late wars had so thinned the ranks of their men, 
that they were glad enough to find husbands for their maidens, 
and had been driven of late years to kill many of their female 
infants. This sad stop", common perhaps to every American 
tribe, and one of the chief causes of their extermination, reassured 
Amyas somewhat : but he could not stomach either the loss of 
his men, or their breach of discipline ; and look for them he 
would. Did any one know where they were ? If the tribe 
knew, they did not care to tell : but Ayacanora, the moment she 
found out his wishes, vanished into the forest, and retumpd in two 
days, saying that she had found the fugiti /es ; but she would not 
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show him where they were, unless he promised not to kill them. 
He, of course, had’ no mind for so rigorous a method : he fcoth 
needed the men, and he had no malice against them, — for the one, 
Ebsworthy, was a plain, honest, happy-go-lucky sailor ; and the 
other was that ne’er-do-weel WilLParracombe, his old school- 
fellow. ^ 

So forth Amyas went, with Ayacanoratas a guide, some five 
miles upward along the forest slopes, till the girl whispered, 
“ There they are and^myaj, pushing himself gently through a 
thicket of bamboo, beheld a scene which, in spite of his wrath, 
kept him silent, and perhaps softened, for a minute. 

On the further side of a litte lawn, amidst glorious surroundings, 
lay the ’two men whom Amyas sought, and whom, now he had 
found them, he had hardly heart to wake from their delicious 
dream. * 

There, on the stream bank, lay the two renegades from civilized 
life. They had cast away their clothes, ^nd painted themselves, 
like the Indians, with arnotto and indigo. 

Somewhat apar^ cr : uched their two dusky brides, crownec>with 
fragrant flowers, but working busily, like true women, for the lords 
whom they delighted to honour. One sat plaiting palm fibres 
into a basket ; the other was boring the stem of a huge milk-tree, 
which rose like some mightv column on the right hand of the 
lawn. 

The women saw him, and springing to their feet, caught up their 
long pocunas, and leapt like deer each in front of her^beloved. 
There they stood, the deadly tubes pressed to their lips, eyeing 
him like tigresses who protect their young, while every slender limb 
quivered, not with terror, but with rage. 

Amyas paused, half in admiration, half in prudence ; for one 
rash step was death. But rushing through the canes. Ayacanora 
sprang to the front, and shrieked to them in Indian. At the sight 
of the prophetess the w'omen wavered, and Amyas, putting on as 
gentle a face as he could, stepped forward, assuring them in his 
best Indian that he would harm no one. 

“ Ebsworthy ! Parracombe ! Are you grown such savages 
already, that you have foi gotten your captain ? Stand up, men, 
and salute I ” 

• Ebsworthy sprang to his feet, obeyed mechanically, and then 
slipped behind his bride again, as if in shame. The dreamer 
turned his head languidly, raised his hand to his forehead, and 
then returned to his contemplation. 

Ebsworthy broke the silence, half reproachfully, half trying to 
bluster away the coming storm. 
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“ Well, noble Captain, so you’ve hunted out us poor fellows ; 
and want to drag us back again.in a halter, I suppose ? ” 

“ I came to look for Christians, and I find heathens. Parra- 
combe ! ” 

“ He’s too happy to answer you. Sir. And why not ? What 
do you want of us ? Ou^ two years’ vow is out, and we are free 
men now.” 

“ You are the Queen’s servants still, and in her name J charge 
you—” 

“ Free to be happy,” interrupted the man. “ With the best of 
wives, the best of food, a warmer bed than a duke’s; ^nd a finer 
garden than an emperor’s. As for clothes, why the plague should 
a man wear them where he don’t need them? As for gold, what’s 
the use of it where Heaven sends everything ready-made to your 
hands ? Hearken, Captain Leigh. • You’ve been a good captain 
to me, and I’ll repay you with a bit of sound advice. Give up 
your gold-hunting, and toiling and moiling after honour and glory, 
and copy us. Take that fair maid behind you there to wife ; 
pitch here with us ; and see if you are not happier in one day than 
ever you were in all your life before.” 

“ You are drunk, Sirrah ! William Parracombe ! Will you 
speak to me, or shall I heave you into the stream to sober you ? ” 

“ Who calls William Parracombe ? ” answered a sleepy voice. 

” I, fool ! — your captain.” 

“ I am not Wilham Parracombe. He is dead long ago of hun- 
ger, and Jabour, and heavy sorrow, and will never see Bideford 
town any more. He is turned into an Indian now ; and he is to 
sleep, sleep, sleep for a hundred years, till he gets his strength 
again, poor fellow — ” 

His eye glanced upon Ayacanora. The two girls were whisper- 
ing to her smilingly. He saw one of them glance a look toward 
him, and then say something, which raised a beautiful blush in the 
maiden’s face. With a playful blow at the speaker, she turned 
away. Amyas knew instinctively what advice the girl was giving 
ncr. Oh, how beautiful she was ! Might not the renegades have 
some reason on their side after all ? 

He shuddered at the thought : but he could not shake it off. It 
glided in like some gaudy snake, and wreathed its cods round all 
his heart and brain. He drew back to the other side of the lawn,- 
and thought and thought 

Should he ever get home ? If he did, might he not get home a 
beggar ? Beggar or rich, he would still have to face his mother, 
to go through that meeting, to tell that tale, perhaps, to hear those 
reproache^s, the forecast of which had weighed on him like a dark 
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thunder-cloud for two weary years ; to wipe out which by some 
desperate deed of glory he had wandered the wilderness, and pan- 
dered in vain. • 

Could he not settle here ? He need not be a savage. He and 
his might Christianise, civilize, teach equal law, mercy in war*, 
chivalry to women, found a community ^which might be hereafter 
as strong a barrier against the encroachme’jts of the Spaniard, as 
Manoa ijself would have been. Who knew the wealth of the sur- 
rounding forests ? Evep if tj^iere were no gold, there were 
boundless vegetable treasures. What might he not export down 
the rivers ? This might be the nucleus of a great commercial 
settlement- — 

And yet, was even that worth while ? To settle here only to 
torment his soul with fresh schemes, fresh ambitions ; not to rest, 
but only to change one labour for another ? Was not your 
dreamer right ? Did they not all need rest ? What if they. each 
sat down among the flowers, beside an Indian bride? They 
might live like Christians, while they lived like the birds of heaven 

What a dead sile'-.cc ! Was it an omen ? He looked up hi'«tily 
at Ayacanora. She was watching him earnestly. Heavens ! 
was she waiting for his decision ? Both dropped their eyes. The 
decision was not to come from them. 

A rustle ! a roar ! a shriek ! and Amyas lifted his eyes in time 
to see a huge dark bar shoot from the crag above the dreamer’s 
head, among the group of girls. 

A dull crash, as the group flew asunder ; and in the midst, upon 
the ground, the tawny limbs of one were writhing beneath the 
fangs of a black jaguar, the rarest and most terrible of the forest 
kings. Of one ? But of which ? Was it Ayacanora ? And 
sword in hand, Amyas rushed madly forward : before he reached 
the spot those tortured limbs were still. 

It was not Ayacanora ; for with a shriek which rang through 
the woods, the wretched dreamer, wakened thus at last, sprang up 
and felt for his sword. Fool ! he had left it in his hammock ! 
^ Screaming the name of his dead bride, he rushed on the jaguar, as 
‘ it crouched above its prey, and seizing its head with teeth and nails, 
worried it, in the ferocity of his madness, like a mastiff-dog. 

The brute wrenched its head from his grasp, and raised its dread- 
ful paw. Another moment, and the husband’s corpse would have 
lain by the wife’s. 

But high in air gleamed Amyas’s blade ; down, with all the 
weight of his huge body and strong arm, fell that most trusty 
steel ; the head of the jaguar dropped grinning o’" its victim’s 
corpse. 
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“ Oh Lord Jesus,” said Amyas to himself, ” thou hast answered 
th^ devil for me ! And this is the selfish re^t-for which I would 
have bartered the rest which comes by working vi'here thou hast 
put me ! ” 

They bore away the lithe corpse into the forest, and buried it 
under soft moss and vjrgin mould ; and so the fair clay was 
transfigured into fairer flowers, and the poor gentle untaught 
spirit returned to God who gave it. ^ 

And then Amyas went sadly an/1 silently back again, and Parra- 
combe walked after him, like one who walks in sleep. 

Ebsworthy, sobered by the shock, entreated to com'e too : but 
Amyas forbade him gently, — 

“ No, lad, you are forgiven. God forbid that I should judge 
you or any man ! Sir John shall come up and marry you ; and 
then, if it still be your will to stay, '.he Lord forgive you, if you be 
wrong ; in the meanwhile, we will leave with you aU that we can 
spare. Stay here, and pray to God to make you, and me too, 
wiser men.” 

And so Amyas departed. He had come out stem and proud ; 
but he came back again like a little child. 

Three days after, Parracorabe was dead. Once in camp, he 
seemed unable to eat or move, and having received absolution and 
communion from good Sir John, faded away without disease or 
pain, ” babbh’ng of green fields,” and murmuring the name of his 
lost Indian bride. 

Amyas, too, sought ghostly counsel of Sir John, and told him 
ail whicn had passed through his mind. 

The next day he announced his intention to march once more ; 
and to his delight found the men ready enough to move towards 
the Spanish settlements. One thing they needed : gunpowder 
for their muskets. But that they mu&t make as they went along ; 
that is, if they could get the materials. 

One thing remained ; to invite their Indian friends to join them. 
And that was done in due form the next day. 

Ayacanora was consulted, of course. The maiden sang most 
melodious assent ; the whole tribe echoed it ; and all went 
smoothly enough, till the old Cacique observed, that, before 
starting, a compact should be made between the allies, as to their 
share of the booty. 

Nothing could be more reasonable ; and Amyas asked him to 
name his terms. 

“ You take the gold, and we will take the prisoners.” 

“ And what will you do with them ? ” asked Amyas, who recol- 
lected p^or John Oxenham’s hapless cojnpact made in like case. 
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“ Eat them,” quoth the Cacique, innocently enough. 

Amyas whistled. • ’ 

“ Humph ! ”.said Cary. “ The old proverb comes true— ‘ the 
more the merrier : but the fewer the better fare.’ I think we will 
do without our red friends for this time.” 

Ayaconora, who had been preaching >yar like a very Boadicea, 
was much vexed. 

“ Do ^ou too want to dine off roast Spaniards ? ” asked 
Amyas. 

She shook her head, and denied the imputation with much 
disghst. “ ' • 

Amyas was relieved ; he had shrunk from joining the thought 
of so fair a creature, however degraded, with the horrors of 
cannibalism. 

But the Cacique was a man ilf business, and held out staunchly. 

“ Is it fair ? ” he asked. “ The white man loves gold ; and he 
gets it. The poor Indian, what use is gcjld to him ? He only 
wants something to eat. and he must eat his enemies. What else 
will pay him for so far through the forests hungry «nd 

thirsty ? You will get all, and the Omaguas will get nothing.” 

The argument was unansw'erable ; and the next day they started 
without the Indians, while John Brimblecombe heaved many an 
honest sigh at leaving them to darkness, the devil, and the holy 
trumpet. 

And Ayacanora ? 

When their departure was determined, she shut herself up in her 
hut, and appeared no more. 


CHAPTER XXI 

now THEY TOOK THE GOLD-TRAIN 

A FORTNIGHT or morc has passed in severe toil : but not more 
.severe than they have endured many a time before. Bidding fare- 
well once and for ever to the green ocean of the eastern plains, 
they have crossed the Cordillera ; they have taken a longing 
glance at the city of Santa F6, lying in the midst of rich gardens on 
its lofty mountain plateau, and have seen, as was to be expected, 
that it was far too large a place for any attempt of theirs. But 
they have not altogether thrown away their time. Their Indian 
lad has discovered that a gold-train is going down from Santa Fe 
toward the Magdalena ; and they are waiting for -t beside the 
miserable rut which server for a road, encamped in a iorost of oaks 
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which might make them almost fancy themselves back again in 
Europe. 

They have pitched their cainp among the treerferns, above a 
spot where the path winds along a steep hill-side, with a sheer 
cliff below of many a hundred fefet. There was a road there once, 
perhaps, when Cundinjmarca was a civilized and cultivated 
kingdom ; but all which Spanish misrule has left of it are a few 
steps slipping from their places at the bottom of a narrow ditch 
of mud. ^ ^ 

And now, the rapid tropic vegetation has reclaimed its old 
domains, and Amy as and his crew are as utterly aloilei" within a 
few miles of an important Spanish settlement, as they would be in 
the solitudes of the Orinoco or the Amazon. 

So, having blocked up the road above by felling a large tree 
across it, they sit there among the flowers chewing coca, in default 
of food and drink. 

At last, up from beneath there was a sharp crack and a loud cry. 
The crack was neither tne snapping of a branch, nor the tapping of 
a woodpecker. 

“ That was a whip’s crack,” said Yeo, “ and a woman’s wail. 
They are close here, lads ! ” 

“ A woman’s ? Do they drive women in their gangs ? ” asked 
Amyas, 

“ Why not, the brutes ? There they are, Sir.” 

Up they came, slowly, and all hearts beat loud at their coming. 

First, about twenty soldiers, only one-half of whom were on 
fooi"; fhe other half being borne, incredible as it may seem, each 
in a chair on the.back of a single Indian. 

A sad and hideous sight it was : yet one too common even then 
in those remoter districts, where the humane edicts were disre- 
garded. A line of Indians, Negroes, and Zambos, naked, ema- 
ciated, scarrexi with whips and fetters, and chained together by. 
their left wrists, toiled upwards, panting and perspiring under the 
burden of a basket held up by a strap which passed across their 
foreheads. There were not only old men and youths among them, ^ 
but women ; slender young girls, mothers with children running 
at their knee ; and, at the sight, a low murmur of indignation rose 
from the ambushed Englishmen, worthy of the free and righteous 
hearts of those days. 

But the first forty, so Amyas counted, bore on their backs a 
burden which made all, perhaps, but him and Yeo, forget even the 
wretches who bore it. Each basket contained a square package 
of carefully corded hide ; the look whereof friend Amyas knew 
full wcll» 
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“ What’s in they. Captain ? ” 

“ Gold ! ” And’ at that magic word all eyes were straiped 
greedily forward, and such a rustle followed, that Amyas, in the 
very face of detection, had to whisper — 

“ Be men, be men, or you will spoil all yet ! ” 

The last twenty, or so, of the Indian.^ bore larger baskets, but 
more lightly freighted, seemingly with manioc, and maize-bread, 
and oth^jr food for the party ; and after them came, with their 
bearers and attendants, jpst twenty soldiers more, followed by the 
officer in charge, who smiled away in his chair, and twirled two 
huge mustachios, thinking of nothing less than of the English 
arrows which were itching to be away and through his ribs. The 
ambush' was complete ; the only question, how and when to begin ? 

Amyas had a shrinking, which all will understand, from drawing 
bow in cool blood on men so utterly unsuspicious and defenceless, 
even though in the very act of devilish cruelty — for devilish cruelty 
it was, as three or four drivers armed with whips, lingered up and 
down the slowly-staggering file of Indians, and avenged every 
moment’s lagging, ev^ii every stumble, by a blow of the cruel 
manati-hide, which cracked like a pistol-shot against the naked 
limbs of the silent and uncomplaining victim. 

Suddenly the casus belli, as usually happens, arose of its own 
accord. 

The last but one of the chained line was an old grey-headed man, 
followed by a slender graceful girl of some eighteen years old, and 
Amyas’s heart yearned over them as they came up. Jus^t as they 
passed, the foremost of the file had rounded the corner aTfCve ; 
there was a bustle, and a voice shouted, “ Halt, Senors ! there is a 
tree across the path ! ” 

“ A tree across the path ? ” bellowed the officer, with a variety ot 
passionate addresses to the Mother of Heaven, the fiends of hell, 
and various other personages ; while the line of trembling 
Indians, told to halt above, and driven on by blows below, surged 
up and down upon the ruinous steps of the Indian road, until the 
poor old man fell grovelling on his face. 

The officer leaped down, and hurried upward to see what had 
happened. Of course, he came across the old man. 

“ Sin peccado concebida ! Grandfather of Beelzebub, is this a 
place to lie worshipping your fiends ? ” and he pricked the pros- 
trate wretch with the point of his sword. 

The old man tried to rise : but the weight on his head was too 
much for him ; he fell again, and lay motionless. 

The driver applied the manati-hide across his loms, once, twice 
with fearful force ; bu^even that specific was usele.>s. • 
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“ Gastado, SenOr Capitan,” said he, with a shrug. “ Used up. 
Hc^ihas been flailing these three months ! ” 

“ What does the Intendant mean, by sending me but with worn- 
out cattle like these ? Forward there ! ” shouted he. “ Clear 
away the tree, Senors, and I’ll soon clear the chain. Hold it up, 
Pedrillo ! ” ^ 

The driver held upj the chain, which was fastened to the old 
man’s wrist. The officer stepped back, and flourished nound his 
head a Toledo blade, whose bfauty ♦made Amyas break the 
Tenth Commandment on the spot. 

The man was a tall, handsome, broad-shouldered, high-bred 
man ; and Amyas thought that he was going to display the 
strength of his arm, and the temper of his blade, in severing the 
chain at one stroke. 

The blade gleamed in the air, once, twice, and fell : not on the 
chain, but on the wrist which it fettered. There was a shriek— a 
crimson flash — and the chain and its prisoner were parted indeed. 

One moment more', and Amyas’s arrow would have been 
through the throat of the murderer, who paused, regarding his 
workmanship with a satisfied smile ; but vengeance was not to 
come from him. 

Quick and fierce as a tiger-cat, the girl sprang on the ruffian, and 
with the intense strength of passion, clasped him in her arms, and 
leaped with him from the narrow ledge into the abyss below. 

There was a rush, a shout ; all faces were bent over the preci- 
pice. The girl hung by her chained wrist : the officer was gone. 
" Incie was a moment’s awful silence ; and then Amyas heard his 
body crashing through the tree-tops far below. 

Haul her up ! Hew her in pieces ! Burn the witch ! ” and 
the driver seizing the chain, pulled at it with all his might, while 
all springing from their chairs, stooped over the brink. 

Now was the time for Amyas ! Heaven had delivered them 
into his hands. Swift and sure, at ten yards off, his arrow rushed 
through the body of the driver, and then, with a roar as of the 
leaping lion, he sprang like an avenging angel into the midst of 
the astonished ruffians. 

The men of Devon bad followed their captain’s lead ; a storm 
of arrows left five Spaniards dead, and a dozen more wounded, 
and down leapt Salvation Yeo, his white hair streaming behind 
him, with twenty good swords more, and the work of death began. 

The Spaniards fought like lions ; but they had no time to fix 
their arquebuses on the crutches ; no room, in that narrow path, 
to use their pikes. The English had the wall of them.; and to 
have the 'wall there, was to have the f(;'e’s life at their mercy. 
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Five desperate minutes, and not a living Spaniard stood upon 
those steps ; and certainly no living one lay in the green a^yss 
below. 

“ Now, then ! Loose the Indians ! ” 

They found armourers’ tools dn one of the dead bodies, and if 
was done. ^ 

“ We are your friends,” said Amyas. AH we ask is, that you 
shall helD us to carry this gold down to the Magdalena, and then 
you arc tree.” 

Some few of the younger grovelled at his knees, and kissed his 
feet,'haihng him as the child of the Sun : but the most part kept 
a stolid indifference, and when freed from their fetters, sat quietly 
down where they stood, staring into vacancy. The iron had 
entered too deeply into their soul. They seemed past hope, enjoy- 
ment, even understanding. 

But the young girl, who was last of all in the line, as soon as she 
was loosed, sprang to her father’s body, speaking no word, lifted it 
in her thin anns, laid it across her knee?, kissed the fallen lips, 
stroked the furrov'Cu :lieeks, murinured inarticulate sounds# like 
the cooing of a woodland dove, of which none knew the meaning 
but she, and he who heard not, for his soul had long since fled. 
Suddenly the truth flashed on her ; silent as ever, she drew one 
long heaving breath, and rose erect, the body in her arms. 

Another moment, and she had leaped into the abyss. 

They watched her dark and slender limbs, twined closely round 
the old man’s corpse, turn over, and over, and over, till a crash 
among the leaves, and a scream among the birds, told lhaf 
reached the trees ; and the green roof hid her from their view. 

“ Brave lass ! ” shouted a sailor. 

“ The Lord forgive her ! ” said Yeo. ” But, your worship, we 
must have these rascals’ ordnance.” 

” And their clothes too, Yeo, if we wish to get down the Magda- 
lena unchallenged. Now listen, my masters all ! We have won, 
by God’s good grace, gold enough to serve us the rest of our lives, 
and that without losing a single man ; and may yet win more, if 
we be wise, and He thinks good. But oh, my friends, remember 
Mr. Oxenham and his crew ; and do not make God’s gift our 
ruin, by faithlessness, or greediness, or any mutinous haste.” 

• “ You shall find none in us ! ” cried several men. We know 
your worship. We can trust our general.” 

“ Thank God ! ” said Amyas. ” Now then, it will be no shame 
or sin to make the Indians carry it, saving the women, whom God 
forbid we should burden. But we must pass through the very 
heart of the Spanish settjements, and by the town oi^Saiit Martha 
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itself. So the clothes and weapons of these Spaniards we must 
havfi, let it cost us what labour it may. How many lie in the 
road?” 

“ Thirteen here, and about ten up above,” said Cary. 

” Then there are near twenty ihissing. Who will volunteer to 
go down over cliff, and bring up the spoil of them ? ” 

” I, and I, and I ; ” i^nd' a dozen stepped out, as they did always 
when Amyas wanted anything done ; for the simple reason, that 
they knew that he meant to help a^ the dping of it himself. 

” Very well, then, follow me. Sir John, take the Indian lad 
for your interpreter, and try and comfort the souls of thesTe poor 
heathens. Tell them, that they shall all be free.” 

” Why, who is that comes up the road ? ” 

All eyes were turned in the direction of which he spoke. And, 
wonder of wonders ! up came noneiother than Ayacanora herself, 
blow-gun in hand, bow on back, and bedecked in all her feather 
garments, which last were rather the worse for a fortnight’s wood- 
land travel. 

Ali stood mute with astonishment, as, seeing Amyas, she uttered 
a cry of joy, quickened her pace into a run, and at last fell panting 
and exhausted at his feet. 

” I have found you ! ” she said ; ” you ran away from me, but 
you could not escape me ! ” And she fawned round Amyas, like 
a dog who has found his master, and then sat down on the bank, 
and burst into wild sobs. 

” God help us ! ” said Amyas, clutching his hair, as he looked 
av5>«7»jApbn the beautiful weeper. “ What am I to do with her, 
over and above all these poor heathens ? ” 

But there was no time to be lost, and over the cUff he scrambled ; 
while the girl, seeing that the main body of the English remained, 
sat down on a point of rock to watch him. 

After half-an-hour’s hard work, the weapons, clothes, and 
armour of the fallen Spaniards were hauled up the cliff, and distri- 
buted in bundles among the men ; the rest of the corpses were 
thrown over the precipice, and they started again upon their road 
toward the Magdalena, while Yeo snorted like a war-horse who 
smells the battle, at the delight of once more handling powder and 
ball. 

And now Amyas had time to ask Ayacanora the meaning of this, 
her strange appearance. He wished her anywhere but where she 
was : but now that she was here, what heart could be so hard as 
not to take pity on the poor wild thing ? Passionately she told 
him how she had followed on their track day and night, and had 
every eveiung made sounds, as loud as she^dared, in hopes of their 
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hearing her, and either waiting for her, or coming back to see what 
caused the noise. . * 

“ Noises ? What did you make them with ? ” • 

Ayacanora drew cautiously from under her feather cloak an 
object at which Amyas had hard work to keep his countenance. • 

“ Look ! ” whispered she, as if half afraid that the thing itself 
should hear her. “ I have it— the holy^rumpet ! ” 

She tgld a long story, from which Amyas picked up, as far as he 
could understand her, that that trumpet had been for years the 
torment of her life ; the one thing in the tribe superior to her ; 
the- one thmg which she was not allowed to see. because, forsooth, 
she was a woman. But the day after the English went, the Piache 
chose to express his joy at their departure ; whereon, naturally, 
there was a fresh explosion between master and pupil, which ended, 
she confessed, in her burnin" the old rogue’s hut over his head, 
trom which he escaped with loss of all his conjuring-tackle.. 

“ I hope you have not killed him ? ” said Amyas. 

“ I did beat him a little ; but I thought you would not let me 
kill him.” 

Amyas was half amused with her confession of his autRority 
over her : but she went on, — 

“ And then I dare not go back to the Indians ; so I was forced 
to come after you.” 

“ And is that, then, your only reason for coming after us ? ” 
asked stupid Amyas. 

He had touched some secret chord — though what it was he was 
too busy to inquire. The girl drew herself up proudIy,ci^lv‘'hi:ij 
scarlet, and said — 

“ You never tell lies. Do you think that I would tell lies ? ” 

They soon left the high road ; and for several days held cn 
downwards, hewing their path slowly and painfully through th, 
thick underwood. On the evening of the fourth day, they ha:i 
reached the margin of a river, at a point where it seemed broad and 
still enough for navigation. For those three days they had not 
seen a trace of human beings, and the spot seemed lonely enough 
for them to encamp without fear of discovery, and begin the 
making of their canoes. They began to spread themselves along 
the stream, in search of the soft-wooded trees proper for their 
purpose ; but hardly had their search begun, when, in the midst uf 
a dense thicket, they came upon a sight which filled them with 
astonishment. Beneath a honeycombed cliff, which supported 
one enormous cotton-lree, was a spot of some thirty yards square 
sloping^ down to the stream, planted in rows with magnificent 
banana-plants, full twelve feet high, and bearing a aong their huge 
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waxy leaves clusters of ripening fruit ; while, under their mellow 
shade, yams and cassava plants were flourishing luxuriantly, the 
whole being surrounded by a hedge of orange and sqarlet flowers ; 
a tiny paradise of art and care. But where was its inhabitant ? 

• Aroused by the noise of their approach, a figure issued from a 
cave in the rocks, and, after gazing at them for a moment, came 
down the garden tow^d^ them. He was a tall and stately old 
man, whose snow-white beard and hair covered his cl^st and 
shoulders, while his lower limbs were^ wrapt in Indian-web. 
Slowly and solemnly he approachecl, a staff in one hand, a string 
of beads in the other, the living likeness of some old Hebrew 
prophet. He bowed courteously to Amyas, (who of course 
returned his salute), and was about to speak, when his eye fdl upon 
the Indians, who were laying down their burdens in a heap under 
the trees. His mild countenance as^imed instantly an expression 
of the .acutest sorrow and displeasure ; and, striking his hands 
together, he spoke in Spanish, — 

“ Alas ! miserable mb ! Alas ! unhappy Senors ! Do my 
old c^es deceive me. Has the accursed thirst of gold, the ruin of 
my race, penetrated even into this my solitude ? Oh, Senors, 
Senors, know you not that you bear with you your own poison, 
your own familiar fiend, the root of every evil ? And is it not 
enough for you, Senors, to load yourselves with the wedge of 
Achan, and partake his doom, but you must make these hapless 
heathens the victims of your greed and cruelty ? ” 

“ We have preserved, and not enslaved these Indians, ancient 
V/ ifiid Amyas proudly ; “ and to-morrow will sec them as 
free as the birds over our heads.” 

“ Free ? Then you cannot be countrymen of mine ! But par- 
don an old man, my son, if he has spoken too hastily in the bitter- 
ness of his own experience. But who and whence arc you ? And 
why are you bringing into this lonely wilderness that gold— for 1 
know too well the shape of those accursed packets, which would 
God that I had never seen ! ” 

“What we are, reverend Sir, matters little, as long as we behave 
to you as the young should to the old. We must be your neigh- 
bours, I fear, for a day or two : but I can promise you, that your 
garden shall be respected, on condition that you do not inform any 
human soul of our being here.” 

“ God forbid, Senor, that I should try to increase the number of 
my visitors, much less to bring hither strife and blood, of which 1 
have seen too much already. As you have come in peace, in 
peace depart. Leave me alone with God and my penitence, and 
may the Lqfd have mercy on you ! ” 
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And he was about to withdraw, when, recollecting himself, he 
turned suddenly to Amyas, again, — 

“ Pardon fne, Senor, if, after ‘forty years of utter solitude, I 
shrink at first from the conversation of human beings, and forget, 
in the habitual shyness of a recluse, the duties of a hospitable 
gentleman of Spain. My garden, and all which it produces, is at 
your service. Only let me entreat that these poor Indians shall 
have tljeir share ; for heathens though they be, Christ died for 
them ; and 1 cannot buj: cherish in my soul some secret hope that 
He did not die in vain.” 

** God forbid ! ” said Brimblecombe. “ They are no worse 
than we, for aught I see, whatsoever their fathers may have been ; 
and they have fared no worse than we since they have been with 
us, nor will, I promise you.” 

A camp was soon formed ; and that evening the old hermit 
asked Amyas, Cary, and Brimblecombe. to come up into his 
cavern. 

They went ; and after the accustomed^complimcnts had passed, 
he began with a faiitt Ing voice, — • 

” You may be equally surprised, Sehors, at my presence in such 
a spot, and at my asking you to become my guests even for one 
evening, while 1 have no better hospitality to offer you.” 

It is superfluous, Senor to offer us food in your own habita- 
tion, when you have already put all that you possess at our com- 
mand.” 

“ True, Senors : and my motive for inviting you was, perhaps, 
somewhat of a selfish one. I am possessed by a longing' uiiuiii- 
then my heart of a talc which I never yet told to man ; and which I 
fear can give to you nothing but pain : and yet 1 will entreat you, 
of your courtesy, to hear of that which you cannot amend, simniy 
in mercy to a man who feels that he must confess to some one, . 
die as miserable as he has lived. Will you then hear an old man . 
tale ? ” 

The three young men, equally surprised and interested by this 
exordium, could only entreat their host to Use tfieir ears as 
those of his slaves,” on which, after fresh apologies, he began, — 

“ Know, then, victorious cavaliers, that I, whom you now see 
here as a poor hermit, was formerly one of the foremost of that 
terrible band, who went with Pizarro to the conquest of Peru. 
Eighty years old am I this day ; and twenty years old was I, when 
1 sailed with that fierce man from Panama, to do that deed with 
which all earth, and heaven, and hell itself, I fea»-, has rung. How 
we endured, suffered, and triumphed ; how, m'^d with success, 
and glutted with bloo^, we turned our swords aga ust each other, I 
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need not tell to you. For what gentleman of Europe knows no 
our clory and our shame ? ” 

And smiting on his breast, tKe old warrior went -6n — 

“As I said, we were mad with blood ; and none more mad than 
j. Surely it is no fable that men are possessed, even in this latter 
age, by devils. Why else did I rejoice in slaying ? Why else was 
I, the son of a noble and* truthful cavalier of Castile, among the 
foremost to urge upon my general the murder of the Inca ^ Why 
did I rejoice over his dying agonies? Why when Don Ferdinan-do 
de Soto returned, and upb^raided us with our villainy, did I, 
instead of confessing the sin which that noble cavalier' set Before 
us, withstand him to his face, ay, and would have drawn the 
sword on him ; but that he refused to fight a liar, as he said that I 
was ?’’ 

“ Then Don de Soto was against the murder ? So his own 
grandS’on told me. But I had heard of him only as a tyrant and a 
butcher." 

“ Senor, he was compact of good and evil, as are other men : 
he hac paid dearly for his sin ; let us hope that he has been paid in 
turn for his righteousness. So you know his grandson ? I trust 
he is a noble cavalier ? " 

Amyas was silent, the old gentleman saw that he had touched 
some sore point, and continued, — 

“ And why, again, Senors, did I after that day give myself up to 
cruelty as to a sport ; yea, thought that I did God service by 
destroying the creatures whom He had made ; I who now dare not 
TTStfny'S gnat, lest I harm a being more righteous than myself ? 
Was I mad ? In a word, there was no deed of blood done for the 
next few years in wkich I had not my share, if it were but within 
my reach. When Challuchima was burned, I was consenting ; 
when that fair girl, the wife of Inca Manco, was tortured to death, 

I smiled at the agonies at which she too smiled, and taunted on the 
soldiers, to try if I could wring one groan from her before she 
died. You know what followed ; the pillage, the violence, the 
indignities offered to the virgins of the Sun. Senors, I will not 
pollute your chaste ears with what was done. But, Senors, I had 
a brother.” 

And the old man paused awhile. 

“ A brother — whether better or worse than me. God knows, • 
before whom he has appeared ere now. There was a maiden in 
one of those convents, Seflors, more beautiful than day : and (I 
blush to tell it) 'he two brothers of whom I spoke quarrelled for 
the possession of her. They struck each other, Senors 1 Who 
struck first I know not ; but swords wer^ drawn, and . 
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The cavaliers round parted them, crying shame. And one of 
those two brothers— the one who speaks to you now — crying/ If I 
cannot have her, no man shall !*•’ turned the sword which^was 
aimed at his brother, against that hapless maiden — and — hear me 
out, Senors, before you flee from my presence as from that of a 
monster ! — stabbed her to the heart. And as she died — one 
moment more, Senors, that I may contfess^ll ! — she louke^ up in 
my fac| with a smile as of heaven, and thanked me for having rid 
her once and for all frojn Christians and their villainy.” 

The old man paused. 

‘^od forgive you, Senor ! ” said Jack Brimblecombe, softly. 

“ You do not then turn from me ? Do not curse me ? ” 

The old man continued his story — of murder, of deaths, of 
treachery and then looked to his hearers for their verdict. 

“ I hold. Sir,” said Jack, giodestly, “ according to holy Scrip- 
ture, that whosoever repents from his heart, as God knows you 
seem to have done, is forgiven there and then ; and though his 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as sliow, for the sake of Him 
who died for all.” ^ 

“ Amen ! Amen ! ” said the old man, looking lovingly at his 
little crucifix. ” I hope and pray — His name is love. I know it 
now ; who better ? But, Sir, even if He has forgiven me, how 
can 1 forgive myself ? 

“ Heretic as I am. Sir, you will not believe me when I tell you 
that God accepts your penitence.” 

” My heart tells me so already, at moments. But how know I 
that it does not lie ? ” 

“ Senor,” said Jack, ” the best way to punish oneself for doing 
ill, seems to me to go and do good ; and the best way to find out 
whether God means you well, is to find out whether He will be> 
you to do well. If you have wronged Indians in time past, s 
whether you cannot right them now. If you can, you are safe 
For the Lord will not send the devil’s servants to do His work.” 

The old man held down his head. 

“Senor, shall I confess my weakness? A voice within me has 
bid me a hundred times go forth, and labour for those oppressed 
wretches, but I dare not obey. I dare not look them in ihe face. 
I should fancy that they knew my story and would turn from me 
in horror.” 

“ Senor,” said Amyas, “ the. e are but the sick fancies of a noble 
spirit, feeding on itself in solitude. You have but to try to conquer.” 

“ And look now,” said Jack, “ if you dare not go forth to help 
the Injdians, see now how God has brought the Indians to your 
own door. Oh, excellent Sir — ” 

m 
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“ Call me not excellent,” said the old man, smiting his breast. 

“ do, and shall, Sir, while I sec in you an excellent repentance, 
an excellent humility, and an ex-cellent justice,” said Jack. “ But 
oh. Sir, look upon these forty souls, whom we must leave behind, 
like sheep which have no shepherd.* Could you not teach them to 
fear Gpd and to love each other, to live like rational men, perhaps 
to die like Christians ? ^ Tney would obey you as a dog obeys his 
master. You might be their king, their father, yea, their pope, if 
you would.” ^ 

“ You do not speak like a Lutheran.” 

“ I am not a Lutheran, but an Enghshman.” 

” God help me ! ” said the old warrior. 

The talk lasted long into the night, but Amyas was up long 
before daybreak felling the trees ; and as he and Cary walked 
back to breakfast, the first thing which they saw, was the old man 
in his garden with four or five Indian children round him, talking 
smilingly to them. 

” The old man’s heart'is sound,” said Will. ” No man is lost 
who i§ fond of little children.” 

” Ah, Senors I ” said the hermit as they came up, “ you see 
that I have begun already to act upon your advice.” 

“ And you have begun at the right end,” quoth Amyas ; ” if 
you win the children, you win the mothers.” 

” And if you win the mothers,” quoth Will, ” the poor fathers 
must needs obey their wives, and follow in the wake.” 

The old man only sighed. ” The prattle of these little ones 
softoHS-ri?y hard heart, Senors, with a new pleasure.”. 

That day Amyas assembled the Indians, and told them that 
they must obey the hermit as their king, and settle there as best 
they could : for if they broke up and wandered away, nothing was 
left for them but to fall one by one into the hands of the Spaniards. 
They heard him with their usual melancholy and stupid acquies- 
cence, and went and came as they were bid, like animated 
machines. 

So went on several days, during which the trees were felled, and 
the process of digging them out began ; while Ayacanora, silent 
and moody, wandered into the woods all day with her blow-gun, 
and brought home at evening a load of parrots, monkeys, and 
curassows. But what to do with Ayacanora weighed heavily on 
the mind of Amyas. He opened his heart on the matter to the old 
hermit, and asked him, whether he would take charge of her. The 
latter smiled, and shook his head at the notion. “ If your report 
of her be true, I may as well take in hand to tame a jaiguar.” 
However, he promised to try ; and one evening, as they were all 
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Standing together before the mouth of the cave, Ayacanora came 
up smiling with the fruit of her day’s sport ; and Amyas, thinking 
this a fit opportunity, began a carefully-prepared harangue to her, 
which he intended to be altogether soothing, and even pathetic,— 
to the effect that the maiden, haVing.no parents, was to look upon 
this good old man as her father ; that he would instruc. her. in the 
white man’s religion, and teach her how tp be happy and good, 
and so Jorth ; and that, in fine, she was to remain there with the 
hermit. ^ ^ 

She heard him quietly, her great dark eyes opening wider and 
wider, her bosom swelling, her stature seeming to grow taller 
every moiiient, as she clenched her weapons firmly in both her 
hands.* • Beautiful as she always was, she had never looked so 
beautiful before ; and as Amyas spoke of parting with her, it 
was like throwing away a loverfy toy : but it must be done, for her 
sake, for his, perhaps for that of all the crew. 

The last words had hardly passed his lipsj when, with a shriek 
of mingled scorn, rage, and fear, she dashdd through the astonished 
group. ... • 

She turned again, and in another minute her. gaudy plumes had 
vanished among the dark forest stems, as swifty as if she had been 
a passing bird. 

But Ayacanora did not return ; and ten days more went on in 
continual toil at the canoes without any news of her from the 
hunters. Amyas, by the bye, had strictly bidden these last not to 
follow the girl, not even to speak to her, if they came across her in 
their wanderings. He was shrewd enough to guess, the*! the ouiy 
way to cure her sulkiness was to out-sulk her : but there was no 
sign of her presence in any direction : and the canoes being 
finished at last, the gold, and such provisions as they could collet 
were placed on board, and one evening the party prepared fo 
their fresh voyage. They determined to travel as much as possible 
by night, for fear of discovery, especially in the ncighbourhod of 
the few Spanish settlements, which were then scattered along the 
banks of the main-stream. 

The sun had sunk ; the night had all but fallen ; the men were 
all on board ; — Amyas in command ot one canoe, Cary of the 
other. The Indians were grouped on the bank, watching the 
. party with their listless stare, and with them the young guide, who 
preferred remaining among Indians, and was made supremely 
happy by the present of a Spanish sword and an English axe : 
while in the midst the old hermit, with tears in his eyes, prayed 
God’s blessing on them. 

“ I owe to you, noble cavaliers, new peace, nev labour, I may 
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say, new life. May God be with you, and teach you to use your 
golt> and your swords better than I used mine.*” 

The adventurers waved their hands to him. 

About twenty yards below, a wooded rock, some ten feet high, 
hung over the stream. The rivet was there not more than fifteen 
yards, broad ; deep near the rock, shallow on the further side ; 
and Amyas’s canoe led tftc way within ten feet of the stone. 

As he passed, a dark figure leapt from the bushes on the edge, 
and plunged heavily into the watej* close^to the boat. All started. 
A jaguar ? No : he would not have missed so short a spring. 
What then ? A human being ? r *- 

A head rose panting to the surface, and with a few strong strokes 
the swimmer had clutched the gunwale. It was Ayacanora ! 

“ Go back ! ” shouted Amyas. “ Go back, girl ! ” 

She uttered the same wild cry wi/Ji which she had fled into the 
forest “ I will die, then ! ” and she threw up her arms. Another 
moment, and she had sunk. 

To see her perish bef6re his eyes ! who could bear that ? Her 
hands alone were above the surface. Amyas caught convulsively 
at her in the darkness, and seized her wrist. 

A yell rose from the crew as from a cage of lions. Tliere was a 
rush and a swirl along the surface of the stream ; and “ Caiman ! 
caiman ! ” shouted twenty voices. 

Now, or never, for the strong arm ! “ To larboard, men, or 
over we go ! ” cried Amyas, and with one huge heave, he lifted 
the slender body upon the gunwale. Her lower limbs were still 
in the-^ater, when, within arm’s length, rose above the stream a 
huge muzzle. The .lower jaw lay flat, the upper reached as high as 
Amyas’s head. 

There was the gleam of an axe from above, a sharp ringing 
blow, and the jaws came together with a clash which rang from 
bank to bank. He had missed her ! Swerving beneath the blow, 
his snout had passed beneath her body, and smashed up against 
the side of the canoe, as the striker, overbalanced, fell headlong 
overboard upon the monster’s back. 

“ Who is it ? ” 

“ Yeo ! ” shouted a dozen. 

Man and beast went down together, and where they sank, the 
moonlight shone on a great swirling eddy, while all held their, 
breaths, and Ayacanora cowered down into the bottom of the 
canoe, her proud spirit utterly broken, for the first time, by the 
terror of that great need. 

None heeded her ; not even Amyas, round whose kAecs she 
clung, fawning like a spaniel dog : for where was Yeo ? 
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Another swirl ; a shout from the canoe abWast of them, ami 
Yeo rose, haviipg dived clean under his owif)boat, and rwjbn 
between the t\fo. . T 

“ Safe as yet, lads ! Heave rrk(a line, or he’ll have me after all.” 

But ere the brute reappeared, 'the .old man was safe on board. 

“ The Lord has stood by me,” panted he, as he she t the water 
from his ears. “ We went down togetlier,: I knew the Indian 
trick, aqjl being uppermost, had my thumbs in his eyes before he 
could turn : but he carrigd me ^own to the very mud. My breath 
was nijgh gone, so 1 left go, and struck up : but my toes tingled as 
I rose again, I’ll warrant. There the beggar is, looking for me, I 
declare ! 

And* true enough, there was the huge brute swimming slowly 
round and round, in search of his lost victim. 

“ Yeo ! asked Amyas, ii^ a low voice, “ what shall we do 
with her ? ” 

“ Why ask me. Sir ? ” said the old man, ar he a very good 
right to ask. j 

Because, wh-n ^ don’t know oneself, onp had best inijuire 
of one’s elders. Besides, you saved her life the risk of your 
own, and have a right to a voice in the matter, if any one has.” 

“ Then, my dear young Captain, if the Lord puts a precious soul 
under your care, don't y^'u :efuse to bear the burden He layTT)n 
>ou.” 

Amyas was silent awhile ; while Ayacanora, who was evidently 
utterly exhausted by the night’s adventure, and probably by long 
wanderings, watchings, and weepings which had gc ne before it, 
sank with her head against his knee, fell fast asleep, and breathed 
as gently as a child. 

At last he rose in the canoe, and called Cary alongside. 

” Listen to me, gentlemen, and sailors all. You know that 
have a maiden on board here, by no choice of our own. Whether 
she will be a blessing to us, God alone can tell : but she may turn 
to the greatest curse which has belallen us, ever since we came out 
over Bar three years ago. Promise me one thing, c' I put her 
ashore the next beach ; and that is, that you will treat her as if she 
were your own sister ; and make an agreement here and now, that 
if the maid comes to harm among us, the man that is guilty shall 
^ hang for it by the neck till he’s ilead, even though he be I, Captaiij 
Leigh, who speak to you. I'll h..ng you, as I am a Christian ; and 
I give you free leave to hang me.” 

“ Arnen ! ” said Brimblecombe. Amen ! ” said Yeo ; and 
nianyj^p honest voice joined in that honest comp'ict, and kept il 
too, like'^rjen. 
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CHAETE^XXII 

HOW THEY TOOK T^ffi GREAT GALLEON 

One more glance at the golden tropic sea, and the golden tropic 
evenings, by the shore New Granada in the golden Spanish 
Main. 

The bay of Santa Martha is rippling before the land-br&ze, one 
sheet of living flame. The mighty forests are sparkling with 
m5Tiad fire-flies. The lazy mist which lounges round the’ inner 
hills shines golden in the sunset. The heaven, the hills, the sea, 
are one sparkling garland of jewels — what wonder if the -soil be 
jewelled also ? if every water-course and bank of earth be spangled 
with emeralds and rubies, with ^ains of gold, and feathered 
wreatjis of native silver? 

So ttiougn* in a poetic mood, the Bishop of Carthagena, as he 
sat in the state cabin of that great galleon. The City of the True 
CrosSy and lookco pensively out of the window towards the shore. 
The 'good man was in a state of holy calm. His stout figure 
rested on one easy chair, his stout ankles on another, beside a 
table spread with oranges and limes, guavas and pine-apples, and 
alHlie fruits of Ind. 

An Indian girl, bedizened with scarfs and gold chains, kept oflF 
the flies with a fan of feathers ; and by him, in a pail of ice from 
the Horqueta (the gift of some pious Spanish lady, who had 
“ spent ” an Indian or two in bringing down the precious 
offering), stood more than one flask of virtuous wine of Alicant. 
But he was not so* selfish, good man, as to enjoy either ice or wine 
alone ; Don Pedro, colonel of the soldiers on board, Don Alvarez, 
Intendant of His Catholic Majesty’s Customs at Santa Martha, 
and Don Paul, Captain of mariners in The City of the True Cross, 
had by his especial request, come to his assistance that evening, 
and with two friars, who sat at the lower end of the table, were 
doing their best to prevent the good man from taking too bitterly 
to heart the present unsatisfactory state of his cathedral town, 
which had just been sacked and burnt by an old friend of ours. 
Sir Francis Drake. 

At length the Bishop arose and called his Indian slave. 

Tita ! Shng my hammock. Senors, you will excuse age and 
infirmities. Fray Gerundio, go to bed ! — Ah, Tita ! bring me 
the casket.” 

And when his guests were gone, the old man began muxnbling 
prayers o,ut of his breviary, and fingering over jewels and gold. 
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He then climbed into his hammock. Tita drew the mosquito nat, 
over him, wrapt-anofher round her own head, and slept, or seenyH 
to sleep •; for she coiled herseKup upon the floor and master Snd 
slave soon snored a merry bass ^ the treble of the mosquitos. 

It was long past midnight, and the moon was down. The 
sentinels, who had tramped and challenged overhe.id till they 
thought their officers were sound asleeff, h^d slipped out of the 
unwhol^ome rays of the planet. 

Now me bishop had ay^oke, and turned himself over uneasily ; 
for the wine was dying out within him, and his shoulders had 
slipped down, and his heels up, and his head ached : so he sat 
upright in his hammock, looked out upon the bay, and called 
Tita. • 

“ Put another pillow under my head, child ! What is that ? 
a fish ? ” 

Tita looked. She did not think it was a fish : hnt she did not 
choose to say so ; for it might have producea an p>gument, and 
she had her reasons for not keeping his hcMincss awake. 

The bishop lo again ; settled that it mus/be a white wjiale, 
prayed for a safe voyage, [ .id snored once morel 

Presently the cabin-door opened gently, anci the head of the 
Senor Intendant appeared. 

Tita sat up ; and ther* began crawling like a snake along’Hlie 
floor, among the chairs and tables, by the light of the cabin lamp. 

“ Is he asleep ? ” 

“ Yes : but the casket is under his head.” 

“ Curse him ! How shall we take it ? ” 

“ I brought him a fresh pillow half-an-hour ago ; I hung his 
hammock wrong on purpose that he might want one. I thought 
to slip the box away as 1 did it : but the old ox nursed it in b ' ' 
hands all the while.” 

“ What shall we do, in the name of all the fiends ? She saiL 
to-morrow morning, and then all is lost.” 

Tita showed her white teeth, and touched the dagger which 
hung by the intendant’s side. 

“ I dare not ! ” said the rascal, with a shudder. 

“ I dare ! ” said she. “ He whipped my mother, because she 
would not give me up to him to be taught in liis schools, when she 
went to the mines. And she went to the mines, and died there ui 
"three months. 1 saw her go, ,cith a chain round her neck ; but 
she never came back again. Yes ; I dare kill him ! I will kill 
him ! I will ! ” 

The^Senor felt his mind much relieved. He had no wish, of 
course, tovpmmit the murder himself ; for he was a goocl Catholic 
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feared the devil. But Tita was an Indian, and her being 
lo^. did not matter so much. Indians’ souls were cheap, like 
their bodies. So he answered, “^t we shall be discovered !” 

“ I will leap 6ui of the wincj^v with the casket, and swim 
ashore. They will never suspect you, and they will fancy I am 
drowned.” 

“ The sharks may ^eiz8 you, Tita. You had better give me the 
casket.” 

Tita smiled. “ You would not like Jo lose that, eh f though 
you care little about losing me. * And yet you told me that you 
loved me ? ” 

“ And I do love you, Tita I light of my eyes ! life of my heart ! 

I swear, by all the saints, I love you. I will marry you, I 'swear I 
will — I will swear on the crucifix, if you like ! ” 

“ Swear, then, or I do not give ypu the casket,” said she. 

Ho swore, trembling, and deadly pale. 

“ Give mt your dagger.” 

“ No, not n'ii^e. h may be found. I shall be suspected. 
Wh^t if my sheatV were seen to be empty ? ” 

“ Your knife \;^11 do. His throat is soft enough.” 

And she glided stealthily as a cat toward the han^mock, while 
her cowardly companion stood shivering at the other end of the 
cabin, and turned his back to her, that he might not see the deed. 

He stood waiting, one minute — two — five ? was it not an hour, 
rather ? A cold sweat bathed his limbs. 

There was a struggle — ah ! she was about it now ; a stifled 
cry — Ah ! he had dreaded that most of all, to hear the old man 
cry. Would there be much blood ? He hoped not. Another 
struggle, and Tita's voice, apparently muffled, called for help. 

“ I cannot help you. I dare not help you ! ” hissed he. 

“ She-devil ! you have begun it, and you must finish it yourself ! ” 

A heavy arm from behind clasped his throat. The bishop had 
broken loose from her, and seized him ! Or was it his ghost ? 
And forgetting all but mere w^ld terror, he opened his lips for a 
scream, which would have wakened every soul on board. But a 
handkerchief was thrust into his mouth ; and in another minute 
he found himself bound hand and foot, and laid upon the table by 
a gigantic enemy. The cabin was full of armed men, two of 
whom were lashing up the bishop in his hammock ; two more had 
seized Tita ; and more were clambering up into the stern-galley^ 
beyond, wild figures, with bright blades and armour gleaming in 
the starlight. 

“ Now, Will,” whispered the giant who had seized hint^ “ for- 
ward an|i clap the fore-hatches on ; and shout Fire'!' with all 
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your might. Girl ! murderess ! your life is in my hands. Tell 
me where the commander sleeps, and I pardon you.” 

Tita looked up' at the huge speaker, and obeyed in silence, ^he 
Intendant heard him enter the colonel's cabin, and then a short 
scuffle, and silence for a moment. 

But only for a moment ; for already the alarm had been given, 
and mad confusion reigned through evfcry^deck. Amyas (for it 
was none other) had already gained the poop ; the sentinels were 
gagged %nd bound ; and every half-naked wretch who came 
trembling up on deck in*his shirt by the main hatchway, calling 
out, “'Fire ! ” was hurled into the scuppers, and there secured. 

“ Lowe.' away that boat 1 ” shouted Amyas in Spanish to his 
first batch of prisoners. 

The men, unarmed and naked, could but obey. 

“ Now then, jump in. Hqfe, hand them to the gangway as 
they come up.” 

It was done : and as each appeared, he was kicke-^#to the scup- 
pers, and bundled down over the side. ^ 

“ She’s full. Cas* loose now, and off with }pu. If you y-v to 
board again, we’il sink yon.” \ 

“ Fire ! fire ! ” shouted Cary, forward — “ U*p the main hatch- 
way for your lives ! ” 

The ruse succeeded utterly ; and before half-an-hour was over, 
all the ship’s boats which could be lowered were filled with 
Spaniards in their shirts, getting ashore as best they could. 

“ Get the main and foresail up. Will ! ” said Amyas. ” cut the 
cable ; and we will plume the quarry as we lly.” 

“ Spoken like a good falconer. By the bye, wherj is the 
commander ? ” 

Alas ! Don Pedro, forgotten in the bustle, had been lying on 
the deck in his shirt, helplessly bound, exhausting that part of his 
vocabulary which related to the unseen world. By some chance 
his men were able to free liim and, in a few minutes, the Spaniards 
left on board were able to put up such a hail of fire that the English 
were obliged to seek shelter. Yeo rushed round and round, 
probing every gun with his sword. 

” Here’s a patararo loaded ! Now for a match, lads.” 

Luckily one of the English had kept his match alight during the 
scuffle. 

“ Thanks be ! Help me to unship the gun — the mast’s in the 
way here.” 

The patararo, or brass swivel, was unshipped. 

“ Steady, lads, and keep it level, or you’ll shat'e out the prim- 
ing.” Missiles were found — odds and ends — and craqjmed into 
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the swivel up to the muzzle : and, in another minute, its “ cargo 
^ oF notions ” was crashing into the poop-wihdows, silencing the 
fir^ from thence effectually enough for the time. ’ * * 

“ Now, then, a rush forward, and right in along the deck ! ” 
shouted Yeo ; and the whole party charged through the cabin- 
doors, which their shot had burst open, and hewed their way from 
room to room. ^ • 

In the meanwhile, the Spaniards above had fought fiercely : 
but, in spite of superior numbers^ they ^ad gradually gi^n back 
before the “ demoniacal possession of those blasphemous heretics, 
who fought, not like men, but like furies from the pit.” 

“ Yield, Senor ! ” shouted Amyas to the commander, who had 
been fighting like a lion, back to back with the captain of mariners. 

“ Never ! You have bound me, and insulted me ! Your 
blood or mine must wipe out the st^in ! ” 

And he rushed on Amyas* There was a few moments’ heavy 
fence belWe^s* .them ; and then Amyas cut right at his head. But 
as he raised hi^ ^^m, the Spaniard’s blade slipped along his ribs, 
and ^snapped ag^st the point of his shoulder-blade. An inch 
more to the left, and it wouH have been through his heart. The 
blow fell, nevertheless, and the commandant fell with it, stunned 
by the flat of the swoid, but not wounded ; for Amyas’s hand had 
turned, as he winced from his wound. But the sea-captain, seeing 
Amyas stagger, sprang at him, and, seizing him by the wrist, ere 
he could raise his sword again, shortened his weapon to run him 
through. Amyas made a grasp at his wrist in return, but, between 
his faintness and the darkness, missed it. — Another moment, and 
all would have beep over ! 

A bright blade flashed close past Amyas’s ear : the sea-captain’s 
grasp loosened, and he dropped a corpse ; while over him, like an 
angry lioness above her prey, stood Ayaconora, her long hair 
floating in the wind, her dagger raised aloft, as she looked round, 
challenging all and every one to approach. 

“ Arc you hurt ? ” panted she. 

“A scratch, child. — What do you do here ? Go back, go back.” 

Ayacanora slipped back like a scolded child, and vanished in 
the darkness. 

The battle was over. The Spaniards, seeing their commanders 
fall, laid down their arms, and cried for quarter. It was given ; 
the poor fellows were tied together, two and two, and seated in a 
row on the deck ; the commandant, sorely bruised, yielded him- 
self perforce ; and the galleon was taken. 

Amyas hurried forward to get the sails set. As he went down 
the poop-;laddcr, there was someone sittiim on the lowest step. 
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“ Who is here — ^wounded ? ” 

“ I am not wounded,” said a woman’s voice’, low, and stifled ^ 
with sobs. •*' • 

It was Ayacanofa. She rose, and let him pass. He saw^that 
her face was bright with tears : but he hurried on, nevertheless. 

“ Perhaps I did speak a little hastily to her, considering she 
saved my life ; but what a brimstone 4t i^ ! Now then, lads ! 
Get the Santa F6 gold up out of the canoes, and then we will put 
her hedfi to the north-east, a^d awa> for old England. Mr. 
Brimblecombe ! don’t say that Eastward-ho don’t bring luck 
this tiine.” 

And Aniyas walked forward among the men. 

“ Muster the men, boatswain, and count them.” 

“ All here. Sir, but the six poor fellows who are laid forward.” 

“ Now, my men,” said Amy^s, “ for three years you and I have 
wandered on the face of the earth, j^peking our fortune ; and we 
have found it at last, thanks be to God ! Now, 'vhat‘'was our 
promise and vow which we made to Ood beneath the tree of 
Guayra, if He should grant us good fortune, rmd bring us liome 
again with a prize ? Was it not, that the deac should share with 
the living ; and that every man’s portion, if he* feU, should go to 
his widow or his orphans, or if he had none, to his parents ? ” 

“ It was. Sir,” said Yeo, “ and I trust that the Lord will* give 
these men grace to keep their vow. They have seen enough of 
His providences by this time to fear Him.” 

“ I doubt them not : but I remind them of it. The Lord has 
put into our hands a rich prize ; and what wath the gold wliich we 
have already, we are well paid for all cur labours. Let us thank 
Him, with fervent hearts, as soon as the sun rises. For me, lest 
you should think me covetous : I could claim my brother’s shar^* : 
but I hereby give it up freely into the common stock, for the use o. 
the whole ship’s crew, who have stood by me through weal and 
woe as men never stood before, as I believe, by any captain. So, 
now to prayers, lads, and then to eat our breakfast.” 

So, to the Spaniards’ surprise, (who most of them believed that 
the English were Atheists,) to prayers they went. 

After which, Brimblecombe contrived to inspire the black cook 
and the Portuguese steward with such energy, that by seven o'clock 
the latter worthy appeared on deck, and with profound reverences, 
announced to “ The most excellent and heroical Senor Adelantado 
Captain Englishman,” that breakfast was ready in the state-cabin. 

You will do us the honour of accompanying us as our guest. 
Sir, or our host, if you prefer the title,” said Amyas to the Com- 
mandant, who stood by. 
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. “ Pardon, Senor : but honour forbids me to eat with one who’ 
has offered to me the indelible insult of bonds.” . 

‘ ‘^Oh ! ” said Amyas, taking off his hat, “ then pray accept on 
the* spot my humble apologies for all which has passed, and my 
assuVances that the indignities which you have unfortunately 
endured, were owing altogether to the necessities of war, and not 
to any wish to hurt the ft eling of so valiant a soldier and gentle- 
man.” • 

“ It is enough, Senor,” said the Commandant, bow4ng and 
shrugging his shoulders — for indled, ht too was very hungry ; 
while Cary whispered to Amyas, — 

“ You will make a courtier, yet, old lad.V 

“ I am not in jesting humour. Will : my mind sadly misgives 
me that we shall hear black news, and have, perhaps, to do a 
black deed yet, on board here. Senor, I follow you.” 

At breakfast, the commandant^mentioned Drake twice but, 
each lime, ^ fit of coughing* prevented him getting any further. 
This prompted i^yas ask : 

“ But what of Drake ? ” 

“ Do you not k[iow, Sir, that he and his fleet, only last year, 
swept the whole of this coast, and took, with shame 1 confess it, 

Carthagena, San Domingo, St. Augustine, and 1 see you are 

too courteous, Senors, to express before me what you have a right 
to feel. But, Senor Captain, how came you hither, if 1 may ask ? 
That you needed no art-magic after you came on board, I, alas ! 
can testify but too well : but what spirit — whether good or evil, I 
ask not — brought you on board, and whence ? Where is your 
ship ? I thought that all Drake's squadron had left six months 
ago ” 

“ Our ship, Senor, has lain this three years rotting on the coast 
near Cape Codera.” 

“ Ah ! we heard of that bold adventure — but we thought you 
all lost in the interior.” 

“ You did ? Can you tell me, then, where the Senor Governor 
of La Guayra may be now ? ” 

“The Senor Don Guzman de Soto,” said the Commandant, in 
a somewhat constrained tone, “ is said to be at present in Spain, 
having thrown up his office in consequence of domestic matters, of 
which I have not the honour of knowing anything.” 

Amyas longed to ask more-: but he knew that the well-bred 
Spaniard would tell him nothing which concerned another man’s 
wife ; and went on. 

“ What befell us after, I tell you frankly.” 

And Amyas told his story, from the landing at Guayra to the 
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passage down the Magdalena. The Commandant lifted up his 
hands. . / 

“ Were it not forbidden 'to me. as a Catholic, mo^t invii^ible 
Sehor, I should say that the Divine protection has indeed — 

“Ah,” said one of the two friars, who were among the prisbners, 
“that you could be brought, Sehors, to render thai ks for your 
miraculous preservation to her to whom alone it is due, Mary, 
the fount of mercies ! ” 

“ have done well enouch without her as vet/’ said Amvas 
bluntly. 

“ Here’s the health of our saintly and venerable guest,” said 
Cary ; virile the Commandant whispered to Amyas, “ Fat old 
tyrant ! I hope you have found his money — for I am sure he has 
some on board, and 1 should be loth that you lost the advantage 
of it.” 

“ 1 shall have to say a fewVords to you about that money this 
morning. Commandant : by the by, they had better, be- said now. 
My Lord Bishop, do you know that h^ 4 d we rpt taken this ship 
when we did, you V?A lost not merely money, as you have now, 
but life itself ? ” 

“ Money ? 1 had none to lose ! Life ? — what do you mean? ” 
asked the bishop, turning very pale. 

“ This, Sir. That it ill befits one to lie, whose throat has been 
saved from the assassin’s knife but four hours since. When we 
entered the stern-gallery, we found tw'o persons, now on board this 
ship, in the very act, Sir, and article, of cutting your sinful throat, 
that they might rob you of the casket which lay beneath your 
pillow. A moment more, and you were dead. Wc seized and 
bound them, and so saved your life. Is that plain, wSir ? ” 

The bishop looked steadfastly and stupidly into Amyas’s fa:e, 
heaved a deep sigh, and gradually sank back in his chair, droppi" t 
the glass from his hand. 

He is in a fit ! Call in the surgeon ! Run ! ” and up jumped 
kind-hearted Jack, and brought in the surgeon of the galleon. 

“ Is this possible, Sehor ? ” asked the Commandant. 

“ It is true. Door, there ! Evans ! Go and bring in that 
rascal whom we left bound in his cabin ! ” 

Evans went, and the Commandant continued — 

“ But the stern-gallery ? How, in the name of all witches and 
miracles, came your valour thither ! ” 

“ Simply enough, and owing neither to watch nor miracle. The 
night before last we passed the mouth of the bay in our two canoes, 
which we had lashed together after the fashion I had seen in the 
Moluccas, to keep them afloat in the surf. We had scraped the 
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canoes bright the day before, and rubbed them with white clay, 
that they might be invisible at night ; and so we got safely to the 
Morfb Grande, passing within half a mile of your ship.” 

” Oh, my scoundrels of sentinels ! ” 

\^e landed at the back of the Morro, and lay there all day, 
being purposed to do that which, with your pardon, we have done. 
We took our sails of Ipdihn cloth, whitened them likewise with 
clay which we had brought with us from the river (expecting to 
find a Spanish ship as we went alon^g the coast, and determlhed to 
attempt her, or die with honour), and laid them over us on the 
canoes, paddling from underneath them. So that, had your senti- 
nels been awake, they would have hardly made us out, till we were 
close on board. We had provided ourselves, instead of ladders, 
with bamboos rigged with cross-pieces, and a hook of strong 
wood at the top of each ; they hang at your stern-gallery now. 
And the rest of the tale I need ^ot tell you.” 

The Cotiii^ndant rose in his courtly Spanish way, — 

“ Your admiraWe stoi^, Sehor, proves to me how truly your 
nation^ while it has yet, and I trust will ever have, to dispute the 
palm of valour with our own, is famed throughout the world for 
ingenuity, and for flaring beyond that of mortal man.” 

” You are, like your nation, only too generous, Senor. But 
what noise is that outside ? Cary, go and see.” 

But ere Cary could reach the door, it was opened ; and Evans 
presented himself with a terrified face. 

“ Here’s villainy, Sir ! The Don’s murdered, and cold ; the 
Indian lass fled ; and as we searched the ship for her, we found an 
Englishwoman, as I’m a sinful man ! — and a shocking sight she is 
to see ! ” 

“ An Englishwoman ? ” cried all three, springing forward. 

” Bring her in ! ” said Amyas, turning very pale ; and as he 
spoke, Yeo and another led into the cabin a figure scarcely human. 

An elderly woman, dressed in the yellow ” San Benito ” of the 
Inquisition, with ragged grey locks hanging about a countenance 
distorted by suffering, and shrunk by famine. She lifted up her 
fettered wrist to shade her face : and as she did so, disclosed a 
line of fearful scars upon her skinny arm. 

“ Look there. Sirs ! ” said Yeo, pointing to them with a stern 
smile. ” Here’s some of these Popish gentry’s handiwork. I 
know well enough how those marks came; ” and he pointed to the 
similar scars on his own wrist. The Commandant, as well as the 
Englishmen, recoiled with horror, 

” Holy Virgin ! what wretch is this on board my ship ? Bishop, 
is this the prisoner whom you sent on board ? ” 
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The bishop, who had been slowly recovering his senses, looked 
at her a moment ;*and then thrusting his chair back, crossed him- 
self, and almost- screamed, Malefica ! Malefica ! Who brought 
her here ? Turn her away, gentlemen ; turn her eye away ; she 
will bewitch, fascinate ” — and he began muttering prayer.s. * 

Amyas seized him by the shoulder, and shook him c n to his legs. 

“ Swine ! who is this ? Wake up/ coward, and tell me, or I 
will cut you piecemeal ! ” 

But^ere the bishop could answer, the woman uttered a wild 
shriek, and pointing tb the \aller of the two monks, cowered 
behihd Yeo. 

“ He here ? ” cried she in broken Spanish. “ Take me away ! 
Oh !• why is he come again ? Did they not say that I should have 
no more torments ? ” 

The monk turned pale : but fixing his dark eyes full on the 
woman, he bade her be silent*so sternly, that she shrank down like 
a beaten hound. ^ 

“ Silence, dog ! ” said Will Cary. 

Amyas stood oii. :.t with fear and horror ; some instinct told 
him, that he was on the point of hearing news for which he feared 
to ask. But Jack spoke, — * 

“ My dear soul ! my dear soul ! don’t you be afraid ; and the 
Lord will stand by you, if vou will but tell the truth. We are all 
Englishmen, and men of Devon, as you seem to be by your speech; 
and this ship is ours ; and the pope himself shan't touch you.” 

“ Devon ? ” she said, doubtingly ; “ Devon ? Whence, 

then ? ” 

“ Bideford men. This is Mr. Will Cary, of Clcvelly. If you 
are a Devon woman, you’ve heard tell of the Carys, to be sure.” 

The woman made a rush forw^ard, and threw her fettered aims 
round Will’s neck, — 

“ Oh, Mr. Cary, my dear life ! Mr. Cary ! and so you Le. 
Oh, who ever sent you here, my dear Mr. Will, then, to save a poor 
wretch from the pit ? ” 

“ Who on earth are you ? ” 

“ Don't you mind Lucy Passmore, as charmed your warts for 
you when you was a boy ? ” 

“ Lucy Passmore ! ” almost shrieked all three friends. ” She 
that went off with — ” 

” Yes ! she that sold her own soul, and persuaded that dear 
saint to sell hers ; she that did the devil’s work.” 

“ Where is Dona de — Rose Salterne ? ” shouted Will and Jack. 

“ Where is my brother Frank ? ” shouted Amyas. 

“ Dead, dead, dead ! ” 
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•“ I knew it,” said Amyas, sitting down again calmly. 

“ How did she die ? ” ^ ■ 

“ The Inquisition — he ! ” pointing to the monk. ‘ “ Ask him — 
he betrayed her to her death. And ask him ! ” pointing to the 
bishop “ he sat by her and saw her die.” 

“ Woman, you rave ! ” said the bishop, getting up with a terri- 
fied air, and moving as far lis possible from Amyas. 

“ How did my brother die, Lucy ? ” asked Amyas, still calmly. 

“ Who be you, Sir ? ” 

A gleam of hope flashed across Amyas— she had not answered 
his question. 

“ I am Amyas Leigh of Burrough. Do you know aught of my 
brother Frank, who was lost at La Guayra ? ” 

” Mr. Amyas ! Heaven forgive me, that 1 did not know the 
Bigness of you. Your brother. Sir, died like a gentleman as he 
was.” , ^ 

“ But hbv,"^? ” gasped Amyas. 

“ Burned, with her, Sii cl ’ 

” Is this true. Sir ? ” said Amyas, turning to the bishop, with a 
very quiet voice. 

“ I, Sir ? ” stamfnered he, in panting haste. ” 1 had nothing 
to do — I was compelled in my office of bishop to be an unwilling 
spectator — the secular arm. Sir ; I could not intertere with chat — 
any more than I can with the Holy Office. I do not belong to it — 
ask that gentleman — Sir ? Saints and angels. Sir ! what are you 
going to do ? ” shrieked he. 

“ Hang you ! ” said Amyas. ” If I had been a Spaniard and a 
priest like yourself, L should have burnt you alive.” 

“ Hang me ? ” shrieked the wretched old Balaam ; and burst 
into abject howls for mercy. 

“Take the dark monk, Yeo, and hang him too. Lucy Passmore 
do you know that fellow also ? ” 

“ No, Sir,” said Lucy. 

“ Lucky for you, Fray Gerundio,” said Will Cary. 

But the bishop shrieked on. 

“ Oh ! not yet. An hour, only an hour ! 1 am not fit to die.” 

“ That is no concern of mine,” said Amyas. “ I only know 
that you are not fit to live.” 

“Let us at least make our peace with God,” said the dark 
monk. 

“Hound ! if your saints can really smuggle you up the back- 
stairs to heaven, they will do it without five minutes’ more coaxing 
and flattering.” 

“ Clear ^way that running rigging ! ” said Amyas, while the 
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dark Dominicaa stood perfectly collected, with something of a 
Smile of pity at dhe miserable bishop ; and so died, with a 
“ Donline in’manus tuas,” like a -valiant man of Spain. ! 

Amyas stood long in solemn silence, watching the t^o corpses 
dangling above his head. At last he drew a long breath, c. 
load was taken off his heart. 

Suddenly he looked round to his>toe^, who were watching 
eagerly, to know what he would have done next. 

“ Hearken to me, my masters all, and may God hearken too, 
and do so to me, and more also, if, as long as I have eyes to see a 
Spaniard, and hands to hew him down, I do any other thing than 
hunt dovvn that accur'sed nation day and night, and avenge all the 
innocent blood which has been shed by them since tne day in 
wliich King Ferdinand drove out the Moors ! ” 

“ Amen !. ” said Salvation^ Yeo. “ I need not to swear that 
oath ; for I have sv/orn it long. ago, and kept it. JWiJl your 
honour have us kill the rest of the idolaters ? ” 

“ God forbid ! ” said Cary. “ Y»u would not do that, 
Amyas ? ” ^ 

No ; we will spare them. God has shown us a great mercy 
this day, and wc must be merciful in it. Wfe will land them at 
Cabo Veto. But henceforth till I die no quarter to a Spaniard.” 

“ Amen ! ” said Yeo. 

Amyas’s whole countenance had changed in the last half-hour. 
He seemed to have grown years older. When he returned to the 
cabin, he bowed courteously to the Commandant, begged pardon 
of him for having played the host so ill, and entreaied him to 
finish his breakfast. 


“ But, Sehor — is it possible ? Is his holiness dead ? ” 

“ He is hanged and dead, Senor. I would have hanged, cou'.^l 1 
have caught them, every living thing which was present at 
brother’s death, even to the very flies upon the wall. No mc:e 
w ords, Senor ; >our conscience tells you that I am just." 

" Schor,” said the Commandant — " One word — I trust there 
arc no listeners — none of my crew, 1 mean • but 1 must exculpate 
myself in your e>es.” 

“ Walk out, then, into the gallery with me." 

“ To tell you the truth, Senor— 1 trust in Heaven no one over- 
hears. — You are just. This Inquisition is the curse of us, Uie 
weight which is crushing out the very life of Spain. No man dares 
speak. No man dares trust his neighbour, no, not his child, or the 
wife of his bosom. It avails nothing to be a good Catholic, 
as I trust I am,” and he crossed himself, “ when any villain whom 
you may oQTend, any unnatural son or wife who ^ , ishe^ to be rid of 
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you, has but to hint heresy against you, and you vanish into the 
Holy Office — and then God have mercy on you^.for man has none. 
Nobfe ladies of my family. Sir, ^ave ‘vanished thither, carried off 
by m|dit, we know not why ; we dare not ask why. To expostu- 
even inquire, would have been to share their fate. There is 
one now, Senor — Heaven alone knows whether she is alive or 
dead ! — It was nine yes^rs Aince ; and we have never heard ; and 
and wc shall never hear.” 

And the Commandant’s face wo^rked frightfully. 

“ She was my sister, Senor ! ” 

“ Heavens ! Sir, and have you not avenged her ? ” 

“ On churchmen, Senor, and I a Catholic ? To be burned at 
the stake in this life, and after that to all eternity beside ? Even a 
Spaniard dare not face that. When I saw you just now fearing 
those churchmen no more than you feared me, I longed, sinner 
that I am, to be a heretic like you.”^ 

“ It wilf\i^t take long to make a brave and wise gentleman who 
has suffered such things ts you have, a heretic, as you call it — a 
free Cljristian man, as wc call it.” 

“ Tempt me not, Sir ! ” said the poor man, crossing himself 
fervently. ” Let ui say no more. Obedience is my duty ; and 
for the rest the church must decide, according to her infallible 
authority — for I am a good Catholic, Senor, the best of Catholics, 
though a great sinner. I trust no one has overheard us ! ” 

Amyas left him with a smile of pity, and went to look for Lucy 
Passmore, whom the sailors were nursing and feeding, while 
Ayacanora watched them with a puzzled face. 

“ I will talk to you when you are better, Lucy,” said he, taking 
her hand. ” Now^ you must eat and drink, and forget all among 
us lads of Devon.” 

“ Oh, dear blessed Sir, and you will send Sir John to pray with 
me ? For I turned, Sir, I turned : but I could not help it — I could 
not abcar the torments : but she bore them, sweet angel — and 
more than I did. Oh, dear me ! ” 

“ Lucy, I am not fit now to hear more. You shall tell me all 
to-morrow ; ” and he turned away. 

“Why do you take her hand? ” said Ayacanora, half scornfully. 
“ She is old, and ugly, and dirty.” 

“ She is an Englishwoman, child, and a martyr, poor thing ; 
and I would nurse her as I would my own mother.” 

“ Why don’t you make me an Englishwoman, and a martyr ? 
I could learn how to do anything that that old hag could do ! ” 

“ Instead of calling her names, go and tend her ; that would be 
much fitter, work for a woman than fighting among n;[cn.” 
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Ayacanora darted from him, thrust the sailors aside, and took 
^ssession of Luoj;* Passmore. “ Where shall/I’put her ? ” asked 
she, of-Amyas; without looking up. ! 

“ In the best cabin ; and let her be served like a queen lads.” 

“ No one shall touch her but me ; ” and taking up the 
frame in her arms, as if it were a doll, Ayacanora wal^^ed off with 
her in triumph, telling the men to go aad nund the ship. 

“ The girl is mad,” said one. 

” M®d or not, she has an eye to our captain,” said another. 

“ And where’s the man th^ would behave to the poor wild 
thing* as he does ? ” 

But what was the story of the intendant’s being murdered ? 
Brimblecombe had seen him run into a neighbouring cabin, and 
when the door of it was opened, there was the culprit, but dead and 
cold, with a deep knife-wound in his side. Who could have done 
the deed ? It must have been Tita, whom Brimblecombe had 
seen loose, and trying to free her lover. 

The ship was searched from stem to sl^rn : but no Tita. The 
mystery was nevp- o: plained. That she had leapt overboarej, and 
tried to swim ashore, none doubted : but whether she had reached 
it, who could tell ? One thing was strange : that not only had 
she carried off no treasure with her, but that the gold ornaments 
which she had worn the night before, lay together in a heap oh the 
table, close by the murdered man. Had she wished to rid herself 
of everything which had belonged to her tyrants ? 

The Commandant heard the whole story thoughtfully. 

” Wretched man ! ” said he, ” and he has a wife and children in 
Seville.” 

“ A wife and children ? ” said Amyas ; ” and I heard him 
promise marriage to the Indian girl.” 

That was the only hint which gave a reason for his deat: 
What, if, in the terror of discovery and capture, the scoundrel hac 
dropped any self-condemning words about his marriage, any 
prayer for those whom he had left behind, and the Indian had 
overheard them ? It might be so ; at least, sin had brought its 
own punishment. 

And so that wild night and day subsided. The prisoners were 
kindly used enough ; for the Englishman, free from any petty love 
of tormenting, knows no mean between killing a foe outright, and 
treating him as a brother ; and when, two days afterwards, they 
were sent ashore in the canoes off Cabo Velo, captives and captors 
\hook hands all round ; and Amyas, after returning the Com- 
mandant his sword, and presenting him with a case of the bishop’s 
wine, bowed him courteously over the side. 
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* “ I trust that will pay us another vij^it, valiant Sena* 
Capstan,” said the ^)paniard, bowing and smiling. ; ^ 


CHAPTER XXIIl 

% 

HOW SALVATIOr^-YEO FOUND HIS LITTLE MAID AGAIN 

Ayacanora was a handful of troul^le. Quring the journe^ home, 
she behaved more like a spoiled child than a rational being ; 
and, if Amyas scolded, there always came the threat to drown 
herself. She w'as remarkably sensitive as to her origin and would 
have given worlds to be taken for English. 

One day. Salvation Yeo was chanting to himself one of those 
sea-songs beloved of the sailors, ,when somebody .took up the 
refrain a^id went through with it from beginning to end. Yeo 
looked roiJtld and saw that the singer w^as Ayacanora. Suddenly, 
a thought rushed into ‘his head which every reader wall guess. 
Was Ayacanora his little maid ? 

“Ask her for mercy’s sake — ask her, Captain Leigh ! *' said Yeo. 

“ My child/' said Amyas speaking m Indian, “ how is it you 
sing that so much better than any other English ? Did you ever 
hear it before ? ” 

Ayacanora looked up at him puzzled, and shook her head ; and 
then — 

“ If you tell Indian to Ayacanora, sne dumb. She must be 
English girl now, like poor Lucy.” 

“ Well then,” said Amyas, “ do you recollect, Ayacanora — do 
you recollect — what shall I say ? anything that happened when you 
were a little girl ? ” 

She paused awhile ; and then moving her hands overhead — 

“ Trees — great trees like the Magdalena — always nothing but 
trees — wild and bad everything. Ayaconora won’t talk about 
that.” 

“ Do you mind anything that grew on those trees ?” asked Yeo 
eagerly. 

She laughed. “ Silly ! Flowers and fruit, and nuts — grow on 
all trees, and monkey-cups too. Ayacanora climbed up after 
them — when she was wild. I won’t tell any more.” 

“ But who taught you to call them monkey-cups ?” asked Yeo, 
trembling with excitement. 

“ Monkeys drink ; mono drink.” 

“ Mono ?” said Yeo, foiled on one cast, and now trying another. 
“ How did you know the beasts were called monos ? ” 
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/"khi i^ght ha,y4 heard it/coming down witli,us,”'s3(3^ Caryy 
wno hali joined. tjie |roup. 

“ Ay^nionosA’ s^td she, inVa selt’-justi^ing tone. FacesMike 
little men, and ta'ils.' And one very dirt/black one, with a beard, 
say Amen in a tree to all the other monkeys, just like Sir Joh?i on 
Sunday.” This allusion to Brimblecombe and the preaching apes 
upset all but old Yeo. 

“ But don’t you recollect \ny Christians^ — white people ? ” 

She vpas silent. 

‘‘ Don’t you mind a wlh^ad^ ? ” 

“ Urn ? ” 

A woman, a very p/ett^Vjvoman, with hair like his ? ” pointing 
to AiAyas. 

“ No.” 

“ What do you mind then, bfcside those Indians ? ” added Yeo, 
in despair. 

She turned her back on him peevis'hly, as if tired with *he efforts 
of her memory. ^ ‘ 

“ Do try to reiaeriiher,” said > inyas ; and she set to work again 
at once • 

“ Ayacanora mind great monkeys — black, oh,>so high,” and she 
held up her hand above her head, and made a violent gesture of 
disgust. y 

“ Let us try again. Do you mind no great monkeys but those 
black ones ! ” asked Amyas. 

“ Yes,” she said, af^er awhile — “ Devil.” 

“ Devil ? ” asked all three, who, of course, were by no means 
free from the belief that the fiend did actually appear to the Indian 
conjurers, such as had brought up the girl. 

“ Ay, him Sir John tell about on Sundays.” 

“ Save and help us 1 ” said Yeo : “ and what was he like 
unto ? ” 

She made various signs to intimate that he had a monkey’s face, 
and a grey beard like Yeo’s. So far so good : but now came a 
series of manipulations about her pretty little neck, which set all 
their fancies at fault. 

“ I know,” said Cary, at last, bursting into a great laugh. Sir 
Urian had a ruff on, as I live ! Trunkhose too, my fair dame ? 
p^Sjpp — I’ll make sure. Was his ^ck like the Senor Commandant’s, 
the Spaniard ? ” j 

Ayacanora clapped her hanjis at finding herself understood, and 
the questioning went on. \ 

f “ The ‘ Devil ’ appeared like a monkey, with i .grey beard, in 
ki ruff ; — humph ! — ” 

' N 
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“ Ay * ” said she, in ^ood e;iough' Spanish, “^Mono de 
Panama ; viejo diablo de Panama. ’ 

Yeo threw up his hands with a shriek — 

‘ Oh Lord of all mer Jes ! Those were th^ last words of Mr. 
Joh.. Oxenham ! Ay — and the Devil is surely none other than 
the devil Don Francisco Xararte ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! 
my sweet young lady ! my pretty little maid ! and don’t you 
know me ? Don’t y^u know Salvation Yeo, that carried you 
over the mountains, and used to cli ifib for the monkey-'^ups for 
you, my dear young lady ? And \;^li;am Penberlhy too, that 
used to get you flowers ; and your ^oor acar father, that was' 
just like Mr. Cary there, only he ha^ a jlack beard, and black » 
curls, and swore terribly in his spe^^li, like a Spaniard, m^ dear 
young lady ? ” 

And the honest fellow, falling on his knees, covered Ayacanora’s 
hands with kisses ; while all the cr w, fancying him gone suddenly 
mad, cro'vded aft. 

“ Steady, men, and don’t vex him ! ” said Amyas. “ He 
thinks that he has found his little maid at last.” 

“ And so do I, Amyas, as I live,” said Cary. 

“ Steady, steady, my masters all ! If this turn out a wrong 
scent after all, his wits will crack. Mr. Yeo, can’t you think of 
any other token ? ” 

Yeo stamped impatiently. “ What need then ? It’s her, I tell 
ye, and that’s enough ! What a beauty she’s grown ! Oh, dear ! 
where were my eyes all this time, to behold her, and not to see her I 
’Tis her very mortal self, it is ! And don’t you mind me, my dear, 
now ? Don’t you mind Salvation Yeo, that taught you to sing 
‘ Heave my marfners all, O ! ’ a-sitting on a log by the boat upon 
the sand, and there was a sight of red lilies grew on it in the moss, 
dear, now, wasn’t there ? and we made posies of them to put in 
your hair, now ? ” — And the poor old man ran on in a suppli- 
cating, suggestive tone, as if he could persuade the girl into 
becoming the person whom he sought. 

Ayacanora had watched him, first angry, then amused, then 
attentive, and at last with the most intense earnestness. Suddenly 
she grew crimson, and snatching her hands from the old man’s, 
hid her face in them, and stood. 

“ Do you remember anything ^f all this, my child ? ” askpd^ 
Amyas gently. 

She lifted up her eyes suddenly U his, with a look of imploring 
agony, as if beseeching him to spar her. The death of a whole 
old life, the birth of a whole new life, was struggling in that, 
beautiful face, choking in that magnificent throat, as she threw/ 
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back her small h 0 ?.cl.^arid drevy in her breath, and dashed ^her locks/ 
back from her l-empies, as if seeking fbr fresh air. She\^.auddered, 
reeled, then feU'wevV^oing on tne bosom, i]pt of Salvation Yeo#but 
of Amyas Leigh.‘ 

He stood still a minute or two, bearing that fair burden, e^ he 
could recollect himself. Then, — 

“ Ayacanora, you are nc^ yet mistre^^s of yourself, my child. 
You were better to go downAand see after |foor Lucy, and we will 
talk ab0ut it all to-morro\^^’ 

Shf gathered herself Jji jnstSntly, and with eyes fixed on the 
deck, slid through th-^ gnfup, and disappeared below. 

tt^Ah 1 ” said Yeo, ‘with a tone of exquisite sadness, “ The 
young to the young ! Over ic^^d and sea, in the forests and in the 
galleys, in battle and prison, I hVve sought her ! And now ! — ” 

“ My good friend,” said Amyas, “ neither are you master of 
yourself yet. When she corned roupd again, whom will she love 
and thank but you ? ” * ^ * 

“ You, Sir ! She owes all to you ; ayd so do I. Let me go 
below, Sir. My old wits are shaky. Bless you. Sir, and thank you 
for ever and ever ! ” 

And Yeo grasped Amyas’s hand, and went ctown to his cabin, 
from which he did not reappear for many hours. 

From that day Ayacanora was a new creature. The thought 
that she was an Englishwoman ; that she, the wild Indian, was 
really one of the great white people whom she had learned to 
worship, carried in it. some regenerating change : she regained 
all her former stateliness, and with it a self-restraint, a temperance, 
a softness which she had never shown before. Her dislike to Cary 
and Jack vanished. Modest and distant as ever, she now took 
delight in learning from them about England and English people 
and her knowledge of our customs gained much from the som'> 
what fantastic behaviour which Amyas thought good, for reasons 
of his own, to assume toward her. He assigned her a handsome 
cabin to herself, always addressed her as Madam, and told Cary, 
Brimblecombc, and the whole crew, that as she was a lady and a 
Christian, he expected them to behave to her as such. So there 
was as much bowing and scraping on the poop as if it had been a 
prince’s court : and Ayacanora, though sorely puzzled and 
?;!»agrined at Amyas’s new ^lemnity, contrived to imitate it 
pretty well, (taking for grante|[ that it was the right thing) ; and 
having tolerable masters in tlfc art of manners, (for both Amyas 
and Cary were thoroughly vfell-bred men), profited much in all 
things, except in intimacy with Amyas, who had, running fellow, 
Jhit on this parade of good manners as a fresh means of increasing 
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\the distance between him and her. tThe crew^.of course, though 
they wcre\a little vexed at losing tneir pet, consoled themselves 
with the thought that she was a /“ real bc^ 4'ady,” and Mr. 
Oxfcnham’s daughter, to'^ ; and there was riot a man on board 
Wfhoi did not prick up his ears for a message if she approached him, 
or one who would not have, I verily believe, jumped overboard 
to do her a pleasure. . 

Only Yeo kept soioowfully apariC He never looked at her, 
spoke to her, met her even, if he couvi. His dream had vJ^nished. 
He had found her ! and after dll, sl^e'^did not care for him ! 
Why should she ? 

So homeward they ran, before a fe;ourtng south-west breeze 
but long ere they were within sight -of land, Lucy Passmore was 
gone to rest beneath the Atlantic^waves. 


CHAPTER XX JV 

(s 

HOW AMYAS CAME HOME THE THIRD TIME 

It is me evening of the 15th of February, 1587, and Mrs. Leigh 
is pacing slowly up and down the terrace-walk at Burrough, 
looking out over the winding river, and the hazy sand-hills, and 
the wide western sea, as she has done every evening, be it fair 
weather or foul, for three weary years. 

What was that ? A flash, and then the thunder of a gun at sea. 

Mrs. Leigh stopped. The flash was right outside the bar. A 
ship in distress it could not be. Another flash, another gun. The 
noisy folks of Northam were hushed at once, and all hurried into 
the churchyard, which looks down on the broad flats and the 
river. 

There was a gallant ship outside the bar. She was running in, 
too, with all sails set. A large ship ; nearly a thousand tons. 

Easily, on the flowing tide, and fair western wind, she has 
slipped up the channel between the two lines of sandhill. She is 
almost oflF Appledore now. 

The strange sail passed out of sight behind the hill of Appledore; 
and then there rose into the quiet evening air a cheer, as from a 
hundred throats. Mrs. Leigh std^-^d still, and listened. Anoth.£F- 
gun thundered among the hills ; t nd then another cheer. 

Round the Hubbastone she cani.' at last. And as she opened 
full on Burrough House, another? cheer burst from her crew. 

And Mrs. Leigh started with rapid steps towards Bideford. 

As she came down Bridgcland-strcet, she could see the strange^ 
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ship already at anchor in the river. She reached the lower end 
of th^trect, when .round the comer swept a great njob, sailors, 
women,’ ’prentices^ hurrahing, questioning, weeping, laughfbg : 
Mrs. Leigh stopped ; and behold, they stopped also. 

“ Here she is ! ” shouted someone ; “ here’s his mother ? ” 

“ His mother ? Not their mother ! ” said Mrs. Leigh to 
herself, and turned very pale ; but ♦Aiat heart was long past 
breaking. ^ 

The flext moment, th^gi/tnt jiead and shoulders of Amyas, far 
abo\'e the crowd, swept round the corner. 

“ Make a way ! ’ Mai e room for Madam Leigh ! ” — And 
Amyas fell on his knees af her feet. 

She threw her arms round i is neck, and bent her fair head over 
his, while sailors, ’prentices, iand coarse harbour-wornen were 
hushed into holy silence, and made a ring round the mother and 
the son. 

Mrs. Leigh asked no question. She saw that Amyas was 
alone. 

At last he whtspered, “ I would have died to save him, mother, 
if I could.” 

“ You need not tell me that, Amyas Leigh, hiy son.” 

Another silence. 

“ How did he die ? ’' 'vhispered Mrs. Leigh. 

“ He is a martyr. He died in the — ” 

Amyas could say no more. 

“ The Inquisition ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

A strong shudder passed through Mrs. Leigh’s frame, and then 
she lifted up her head. 

“ Come home, Amyas. I little expected such an honour — su' b 
an honour — ha ! ha ! and such a fair young martyr, too ; a v. ^ 
St. Stephen ! God, have mercy on me ; and let me not go mad 
before these folk, when I ought to be thanking Thee for Thy great 
mercies ! Amyas, who is that ? ” 

And she pointed to Ayacanora, who stood close beyind Amyas, 
watching with keen eyes the whole. 

“ She is a poor wild Indian girl — my daughter, I call her. 
will tell you her story hereafter.” 

. “ Your daughter ? My g^nd-daughter, then. Come hither 
maiden, and be my grand-cjjaughter.” 

Ayacanora came obedient; and knelt down, because she hac 
seen Amyas kneel. 

“ God forJt?id, child ! kneel not to me. Comt home, and let m< 
know whether 1 am sane or mazed, alive or dead.” 
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Mothef,” said Amyas, when they were how past the causeway, 

we are rich for life.” 

‘‘^/es ; a martyr’s death was the fittest for/him.” 

” I have brought home treasure untold.” 

What, my boy ? ” 

” Treasure untold. Cary has promised to see to it to-night.” 

” Very well. I would t^hat he had ^lept at our house. He was 
a kindly lad, and loved' Frank. WheA did he — ? ” 

“Three years ago, and more. Within two months “'bf our 
sailing.” 

“ Will your mother love me ? ” whisf^ered Ayacanora to Amyas, 
as she went in. 

“ Yes ; but you must do what/she tells you.” Ayacanora 
pouted. 

“ She will laugh at me, because I am wild.” 

“ She never laughs at any pne.’^ 

“ Humph ! ” said Ayacanora. “ Well, 1 shall not be afraid of 
her. I thought she woujd have been tali like you : but she is not 
even as big as me.” 

ThiJ hardly sounded hopeful for the prospect of Ayacanora’s 
obedience : but ere twenty-four hours had passed, Mrs. Leigh 
had won her over utterly ; and she explained her own speech by 
saying that she thought so great a man ought to ha\e a great 
mother. She had expected, poor thing, in her simplicity, some 
awful princess with a frown like Juno’s own, and found instead a 
healing angel. 

Her story was soon told to Mrs. Leigh, who of course, woman- 
like, would not allow a doubt as to her identity. And the sweet 
mother never imprinted a prouder or fonder kiss upon her son’s 
forehead, than that with which she repaid his simple declaration, 
that he had kept unspotted, like a gentleman and a Christian, the 
soul which God had put into his charge. 

“ Then you have forgiven me, mother ? ” 

She led Ayacanora out, and began busying herself about the 
girl’s comforts, as calmly as if Frank and Amyas had been 
sleeping in their cribs in the next room. 

But she had hardly gone upstairs, when a loud knock at the 
door was followed by its opening hastily ; and into the hall burst, 
regardless of etiquette, the tall an^ stately figure of Sir Richard. 
Grenvile. 

Amyas dropped on his knees insfl actively. The stern warrior 
was quite unmanned ; and as he Wmt over his godson, a tear 
dropped from that iron cheek, upon the iron cheek of Amyas 
Leigh. 
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“ My lad !• my 'glorious lad ! and where have you heelni ? Get 
up, aiW tell nje all. The sailors told me a little, but .1 must hear 
every word. I knew you would do" som^hing grand. I told ^our 
mother you were too good a workman for God to throw ^way. 
Now, let me have the whole story. Why, I am out of breatH ! 
To tell truth, I ran three-parts of the way hither,” 

And down the two sat, dad Amyas tolled long into the night. 

When Salterne heard his daughter’s fate, he behaved like a 
man. Then, Amyas brjached^the subject of Salterne’s share of 
the treasure, 

“ My share. Sir ? ” .he^said. “ If I understood you, my ship 
-was lost off the coast of Caraccas, three years agone, and this 
treasure was all won since ? ’ 

” True ; but you, as an adventurer in the expedition, have a just 
claim for your share, and will receive it.” 

“ Captain Leigh, you are, I lee, as your father was before you, 
a just and upright Christian man : but, Sir, this money k none of 
mine, for it was 'vnn in no ship of mine.*-Hear me. Sir ! And if 
it had been, and that ship ” — (he could not speak her name) — 
“ lay safe and sound now by Bideford quay, do you thi^. Sir, 
that William Salterne is the man to makelnoney out of his 
daughter’s sin and sorrow, and to handle the price of blood ?■ No, 
Sir ! You went like a gentleman to seek her, and like a gentleman, 
as all the world knows, you have done your best, and I thank 
you ; but our account ends there. The treasure is yours. Sir.” 

That evening a messenger from Bideford came running breath- 
less up to Burrough Court. The authorities wanted Amyas’s 
immediate attendance, for he was one of the last, it seemed, who 
had seen Mr. Salterne alive. 

Salterne had gone over, as soon as Amyas departed, to an o’d 
acquaintance ; signed and sealed his will in their presence wi.Ii 
a firm and cheerful countenance, refusing all condolence ; and 
then gone home, and locked himself into Rose’s room. Supper- 
time came, and he did not appear. The apprentices could not 
make him answer, and at last called in the neighbours, and forced 
the door. Salterne was kneeling by his daughter’s bed ; his head 
was upon the coverlet ; his Prayer-book was open before him 
at the Burial Service ; his h^ds were clasped in supplication : 
•but he was dead and cold. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

HOW THE VIRGINIA FLEET WAS STOPPED BY THE QUEEN’S COMMAND 

January, 1587-8, had wqU-nigh run through, before Sir Richard 
Grenvile made his apliearance on tlje streets of Bideford. He 
had been appointed in November one qf the council of ^ar for 
providing for the safety of tne nation, and the West Country 
had seen nothing of, him since. But one morning, just before 
Christmas, his stately figure darkened the old bay-window at 
Burrough, and Amyas rushed out to meet him, and biing him in, 
and ask what news from court. 

“ All good news, dear lad, and dearer Madam. The Queen 
shows the spirit of a very Boadicei or Semiramis, and if she had 
the Spaniard before her now, would verily, for aught 1 know, 
feast him as the Scythjan queen did Cyrus, with a ‘ Satia te 
sanguine, quod sitisti 

“ I trust her most merciful spirit is not so changed already,” 
said Mrs. Leigh. 

“ Well, if she would not do it, I would, and ask pardon after- 
wards, as Raleigh did about the rascals at Smerwick, whom 
Amyas knows of. Mrs. Leigh, these are times in which mercy is 
cruelty. Not England alone, but the world, the Bible, the Gospel 
itself, is at stake ; and we must do terrible- things, lest we suffer 
more terrible ones.” 

“ God will take care of world and Bible better than any cruelty 
of ours, dear Sir Richard.” 

“ Nay, but, Mrs. Leigh, we must help Him to take care of 
them ! ” 

Then Sir Richard changed the subject and told Amyas that 
Raleigh wanted both of them to fit out a fleet of boats to sail to 
Virginia to take help to the settlers. Mrs. Leigh raised no 
objection and Amyas was thrilled at the idea ; but he would 
have much preferred to fight the Spaniards. 

The next few months were spent in building and fitting out the 
ships. During this time, Amyas was very busy and, one day, 
Mrs. Leigh took him to task. Wry gently, for neglecting. 
Ayacanora. 

“ A young heart is one of God’Aprecious treasures, Amyas, 
and suffers many a long pang in the freaking ; and woe to them 
who despise Christ’s little ones ! ” she said. 

“ Break your heart, mother ? ” 
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“ l^ver mtnd my* heart, dear son : yet how ean you break it 
rriorewirely, tKan .by tormenting one whom I love, because^slie 
loVSs you ? ” 

“ Tut ! play, mother, and maids’ tempers. But how c^n I 
break your heart ? What have I done ? Have I r»ot given up 
going again to the West Indies for your sake ? Have I not given 
up going to Virginia, and now again stlttl^ to go, after all, just 
becaus^you commanded ? Was it not your will ? Have I not 
obeyed you, mother, mother ? • I >Yill stay at home, now, if you 
will. ‘ I would rather ru^t h6re on land, I vow 1 would, than grieve 
you — ” i^hd he threw himsqlf at his mother’s knees. 

“ Have I asked you not to go to Virginia ? No, dear boy, 
though every thought of a fresh parting seems to crack some new 
fibre within me, you must go ! It is your calling. Yes ; you 
were not sent into the world to amuse me, but to work. But, 
Amyas, Amyas, are you so blind as hot to see that Ayacanora — ” 

“ Don’t talk about her, poor child. Talk about yourself.” 

“ How long h?\c T been worth talking about ? No, Amyas, 
you must see it : and if you will not see it now, you will seejt one 
day in some sad and fearful prodigy ; for sjj^is not one to die 
tamely. She loves you, Amyas, as a woman omy can love.” 

“ Loves me ? Well, of course. I found her, and brought ber 
home. But as for her cariug much for me, mother, you measure 
every one else’s tenderness by your own.” 

“ Think that she owes you somewhat ? Silly boy, this is not 
gratitude, but a deeper affection, which may be more heavenly 
than gratitude, as it may, too, become a horrible cause of ruin. 
It rests with you, Amyas, which of the two it will be.” 

“ You are in earnest ? ” 

“ Have I the heart or the time to jest ? ” 

“No, no, of course not : but, mother, I thought it was nc? 
comely for women to fall in love with men ? ” 

“ Not comely, at least, to confess their love to men. But she 
has never done that, Amyas ; not even by a look or a tone of 
voice, though I have watched her for months.” 

“ You would not have me marry her ? ” asked blunt, practical 
Amyas. 

“ God knows what I would l^ave, — I know not ; I see neither 
your path nor my own — no,inot after weeks and months of 
prayer. All things beyond ar.'^ wrapped in mist ; and what will 
be, I know not, save that wha/iever else is wrong, mercy at least is 
right.” 

“ I’d sail to-morrow, if I could. As for marryin^ her, mother — 
her birth, mind me — ’* 
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“ Ah; boy, boy ! Are you God, to visit the sins of the parents 
upra the children ? ” 

‘vNot that. I don’t that ;* but I mean this, that she is 
half^a Spaniard, mother ; and I cannot ! — l4er blood may be as 
Mue as King Philip’s own, but it is Spanish still ! I cannot bear 
the thought, that my children should have in their veins one drop 
of that poison.” . 

” Amyas ! Amyas i ” interrupted she, ” is this not, too, visiting 
the parents’ sins on the children % ” * 

” Not a whit ; it is common sense-^slfe must have the taint of 
their bloodthirsty humour.” 

” Cruel boy ! to impute as a blame'to the poor child, not only 
the errors of her training, but the very madness of her love ! ” 

“ Of her love ? ” 

“ Of what else, blind buzzard ? From the moment that you 
told lyie the story of that captain’s^ death, I knew what was in her 
heart, — and thus it is that you requite her for having saved your 
life ! ” 

” Umph ! that is one word too much, mother. If you don’t 
want to send me crazy, don’t put the thing on the score of gratitude 
or duty. As it is, 1 can hardly speak civilly to her (God forgive 
me'!) when I recollect that she belongs to the crew who murdered 
him — ” and he pointed to the picture, and Mrs. Leigh shuddered 
as he did so. 

“ You feel it ! You know you feel it, tender-hearted, forgiving 
angel as you are ; and what do you think I must feel ? ” 

Amyas was silent for a minute or two ; and then — 

“ If it were not for you, mother, would God that the Armada 
would come 1 ” 

” What, and ruin England ? ” 

” No ! Curse them ! Not a foot will they ever set on English 
soil, such a welcome would we give them. If I were but in the 
midst of that fleet, fighting like a man — to forget it all, with a 
galleon on board of me to larboard, and another to starboard — 
and then to put a linstock in the magazine, and go aloft in good 
company — I don’t care how soon it comes, mother, if it were not 
for you.” 

” If I am in your way, Amyas,tdo not fear that I shall trouble 
you long.” 

There was a loud hurried knocking, and in another minute a 
serving-man hurried in with a letteii 
” This to Captain Amyas Leigh, yvith haste, haste ! ” 

It was Sir Richard’s hand. Amyas tore it open ; and ” a loud 
laugh laughed he.” 
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“ Th^ Armada is coming ! My wish has come true, mother ! ” 

“ CjWI help a?, it Jias ! Show me the letter.” 

K-was a hurrie^ scrawl which he handejl to her. 

“ Forgive me, mother, mother, once for all ! ” cried Arj^as, 
throwing his arms round her neck. 

“ 1 have nothing to forgive, my son, my son ! And shall J lose 
thee, aljo ? ” 

“Jf I be killed,. you will have two martyrs of your blood, 
mother^ — ” 

Ml's. Leigh bowed her*hcad, and was silent. Amyas caught up 
his hat and sword, and darted forth toward Bideford. 

• Amyas literally danced into Sir Richard’s hall, where he stood 
talking earnestly with various merchants and captains. 

“ Why so merry. Captain Leigh, when all else are sad ? ” said a 
gentle voice by his side. 

“ Because I have been sad a lithg tkne, while all else were merry, 
dear lady.” 

At last, upon th-^ twenty-first of June, the clank of the capstans 
rang merrily across the flats, and amid prayers and blessings^forth 
sailed that gallant squadron over the bar, to olay their part in 
Britain’s Salaniis ; while Mrs. Leigh stood watching as she stood 
once before, beside the churchyard wall : but not alone this tin'ie ; 
for Ayacanora stood by lier oide, and gazed and gazed, till her eyes 
seemed ready to burst from their sockets. At last she turned away 
with a sob — 

“ And he never bade me good-bye, mother 1 ” 

“ God forgive him ! Come home and pray, my child ; there is 
no other rest on earth than prayer for woman’s heart ! ” 

They were calling each other mother and daughter then ? Yes 
The sacred fire of sorrow was fast burning out all Ayacanors’ 
fallen savageness ; and, like a Phoenix, the true woman was risinij 
from those ashes, fair, noble, and all-enduring, as God had made 
her. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE GRE/?r ARMADA 

And now began that great -.ea-fight which was to determine 
whether Popery and despotism, or Protestantism and freedom, 
were the law which God had <yppointed for the half of Europe, and 
the whole of future America. It is a twelve daj ..’ epic, worthy 
not of dull prose, but of the thunder-roll of Homer’s verse : but 
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having fo tell it, I must do my best, rather using, where I can, the 
wop^of contemporary authors than my own. 

Lord High Admfrall of England, sending, a pinnace bejfbre, 
call^ the Defiance, denounced war by discharging her ordnance ; 
and presently approaching within musquet-shot, with much thun- 
dering out of his own ship called the Arkroyall, first set upon the 
admirall’s, as he thouf^hti of the Spaniards (but it was Alfonso de 
Leon’s ship). Soon after, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher played 
stoutly with their ordnance on thf hindmost squadron, which was 
commanded by Recalde.” The Spaniards soon discover the 
superior “nimbleness of the English ships;” and Recalde’s 
squadron, finding that they are getting more than they give; in 
spite of his endeavours, hurry forward to join the rest of the 
fleet. 

Medina the Admirall, finding his ships scattering fast, gathers 
them into a half-moon anct the^ Armada tries' to keep solemn 
way forward. 

Thus the great contest opened in real earnest. During the 
first 4ay Amyas is hotly engaged with the Sta. Catherina until called 
off by the AdmiraL. and not until afterwards does he learn that 
his arch-enemy, £)e Soto, is in command of the vessel. 

Two or three days elapse, each adding to the glory of the 
English, and the sun goes down upon a glassy sea, and rises on a 
glassy sea again. But what day is this ? Ihe twenty-fifth, St. 
James’s-day, sacred to the patron saint of Spain. He might have 
sent them, certainly, a favouring breeze ; perhaps, he only means 
to try their faith ; at least, the galleys shall attack ; and in their 
van three of the'^eat galliasses thrash the sea to foam with three 
hundred oars apiece ; and see, not St. James leading them to 
victory, but Lord Howard’s Triumph, his brother’s Lion, South- 
well’s Elizabeth Jonas, Lord SheflBcld’s Bear, Barker’s Victory, and 
George Fenner’s Leicester, towed stoutly out, to meet them with 
such salvos of chain-shot, smashing oars, and cutting rigging, that 
had not the wind sprung up again toward noon, and the Spanish 
fleet come up to rescue them, they had gone to their fate. 

And now the fight becomes general. Frobisher beats down 
the Spanish admiral’s mainmast ; and, attacked himself by Mexia 
and Recalde, is rescued by Lord iiHo ward ; who, himself endan- 
gered in his turn, is rescued in his turn ; while after that day 
(so sickened were they of the English gunnery), “ no galliasse 
would adventure to fight.” 

So fares St. J ames’s-day. At lea^, the only fire by which he has 
answered his votaries, has been that of English cannon : and the 
Armada, “ gathering itself into a roundel,” will fight no more, but 
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make the best of its way to Calais, and then to Dunkirk; to join 
with ^irma and the great flotilla of the Netherlands. 

So on, befdre “ a fair Etesian gale,” which follows clear %nd 
bright out of the south-south-west, glicfc forward the two great 
fleets, past Brighton Cliffs and Beachy Head, Hastings and DiAgf- 
ncss. Is it a battle or a triumph ? For by sea, Loid Howard, 
instead of fighting is rewarding ; old Ad jairal Hawkins kneels and 
rises up Sir John, and shaking his shouldfts after the accolade, 
observe!; to the representative of majesty, that his “ old woman 
will hardly know herseU again,* whfen folks call her My Lady.” 

And meanwhile the cliffs are lined with pikenien and musketeers, 
.md by every countryman and groom who can bear arms, led by 
their squires and sheriffs, marching eastward as fast as their 
weapons let them, towards the Dover shore. 

The danger is not over yet, though Lord Howard has had news 
from Newhaven that the Guises%will»not stir against England, and 
Seymour and Winter have left their post of observation on the 
Flemish shores, to make up the number ojthe fleet to an hundred « 
and forty sail — larger slightly, than that of the Spanish fleet, but of 
not more than half the tonnage, or one third the number of men. 
The Spaniards are dispirited and battered, btic unbroken still ; 
and as they slide to their anchorage in Calais Roads on the Satur- 
day evening of that most mf morable week, all prudent men know 
well that England’s hour is come, and that the bells which will call 
all Christendom to church upon the morrow morn, will be either 
the death-knell or the triumphal peal of the Reformed Faith 
throughout the world. 

But where is Amyas Leigh all this while ? Day after day he has 
been seeking the Sta. Catharina in the thickest of the press, and 
cannot come at her, cannot even hear of her : one moment hr 
dreads that she has sunk by night, and balked him of his prey : 
the next, that she has repaired her damages, and will escape him 
after all. He is moody, discontented, restless, even peevish with 
his men. He can talk of nothing but Don Guzman ; he can find 
no better employment, at every spare moment, than taking his 
sword out of the sheath, and handling H, fondling it, talking to it 
even, bidding it not to fail him in the day of vengeance. At last, 
Drake was summoned by the Lord Admiral, and returned with a 
secret commission, which ought to bear fruit that night ; and 
Amyas, who had gone with him, helped him till nightfall, and then 
returned to his own ship as Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, to the joy 
and glory of every soul on board, except his moody self. 

By two o’clock on the Moftday morning, eight i^re-ships “ bes- 
meared with wild-fire, brimstone, pitch, and rosin, and all their 
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ordnance charged with bullets and with stones,” are«tcaIin^own 
the wind straight for the Spanish fleet, guided by ^o valip/ft men 
of Jbevon, Young and Prowse. (Let their na;hes live long in the 
land !) The ships are fifed, the men of DevoA steal back, and in a 
riioment more, the heaven is red with glare from Dover CUtfs to 
Gravelines Tower. 

And then breaks forth ,pne of those disgraceful panics wjiich so 
often follow overweening presumption ; arid shrieks, oaths, 
prayers and reproaches, make night hideipus. There are those too 
on board who recollect well Enough Jencbelli’s fire-ships at Ant- 
werp three years befqre, and the wreck which they made of Parma’s 
bridge across the Scheldt. If these should be like them ! And 
cutting all cables, hoisting any sails, the Invincible Armada goes 
lumbering wildly out to sea, every ship foul of her neighbour. 

The largest of the four galliasses loses her rudder, and drifts 
helpless to and fro, hindering an<I confusing. The duke, having 
(so the Spaniards say) weighed his anchor deliberately instead of 
leaving it behind him, rrins in again after awhile, and fires a signal 
for return : but his truant sheep are deaf to the shepherd’s pipe, 
and shearing and praying by turns, he runs up Channel toward 
Gravelines, picking up stragglers on his way, who are struggling 
as they best can among the flats and shallows : but Drake and 
Fenner have arrived as soon as he. When Monday’s sun rises on 
the quaint old castle and muddy dykes of Gravelines town, the 
thunder of the cannon recommences, and is not hushed till night. 
Drake can hang coolly enough in the rear to plunder when he 
thinks fit ; but when the battle needs it, none can fight more 
fiercely, among 'the foremost ; and there is need now, if ever. 
That Armada must never be allowed to re-form. If it does, its 
left wing may yet keep the English at bay, while its right drives off 
the blockading Hollanders from Dunkirk port, and sets Parma 
and his flotilla free to join them, and to sail in doubled strength 
across to the mouth of Thames. 

So Drake has weighed anchor, and away up Channel with all his 
squadron, the moment that he saw the Spanish fleet come up ; 
and with him Fenner, burning to redeem the honour which, 
indeed he had never lost ; and the Devon ships have been 
worrying the Spaniards for two full hours into confusion worse 
confounded. 

But what is that h?avy firing behind them ? Alas for the great 
galliasse ! She lies, like a huge stranded whale, upon the sands 
where now stands Calais pier. 

Soon, on the south-west horizon, loom up larger and larger two 
mighty ships, and behind them sail on sail. As they near, a shout 
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greets the Triymplx and the Bear ; and on and in the Lord High 
AdmilM glides stately into the thickest of the fight. 

Tme^ve have still but somp three-and-twenty ships which^an 
cope at all with som*e‘ ninety of the Spaniards : but we have dash, 
and daring, and the inspiration of utter need. Nov^, or n^ef, 
must the mighty struggle be ended. We worried them off Port- 
land : we must rend them in.pieces now ; and in rushes ship after 
ship, t(f smash her broadsides through inc^through the wooden 
castles, sometimes not a pike’s length asunder,” and then out 
again, to re-load ind givQ*plj^ce Theaft while to another. The day 
goes against them more and more as it runs on ; Seymour and 
\^inter have battered the great San Philip mto a wreck ; her 
masts are gone by the board ; Pimentelli in the San Matthew 
comes up to take the mastiffs oflf the fainting bull, and finds them 
fasten on him instead. 

“ Go ahead, and pound his tcygh );iide, Leigh,” roars Drake off 
the poop of his ship, while he hammers away at one of the great 
galliasses. “ What right has he to keep us all waiting ? ” 

Amyas slips in us bcu he can between Drake and Winter ; as he 
passes, he shouts to his ancient enemy — 

” We are with you, Sir ; all friends to-du^ •! ” and slipping 
round Winter’s bows, he pours his broadside into those of the San 
Matthew, and then glides on to re-load : but not to return. For 
not a pistol-shot to leeward, worried by three or four small craft, 
lies an immense galleon ; and on her poop — can be believe his 
eyes for joy ? — the maiden and the wheel which he has sought so 
long ! 

“ There he is ! ” shouts Amyas, springing to the starboard side 
of the ship. The men, too, have already caught sight of that 
hated sign ; a cheer of fury bursts from every throat. 

“ Steady, men ! ” says Amyas, in a suppressed voice. “ Not l 
shot ! Re-load, and be ready ; 1 must speak with him first ; ” 
and silent as the grave, amid the infernal din, the \"engeance glides 
up to the Spaniard’s quarter. 

“Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotomayor ue Soto!” 
shouts Amyas, from the mizen rigging, loud and clear amid the 
roar. 

He has not called in vain. Fearless and graceful as ever, the 
tall, mail-clad figure of his foe' leaps up upon the poop-railing, 
twenty feet above Amyas’s head, and shouts through his visor — 

“ At your service, Sir 1 whosoever you ma>^be.” 

A dozen muskets and arrows are levelled at him : but Amyas 
frowns them down. “No man strikes him but I. Spare him, if 

voii kill pvf»rv nthpr cniil nn hoard Don Gii7man i 1 am Cantain 
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Sir Amyasr Leigh : I proclaim you a traitor and ^ ravisher; and 
challenge you once more to single combat, 'wheu and whele ypu 
wik.” 

‘‘ You are welcome t3 come on board mfc. Sir,” answers the 
Spaniard in a clear, quiet tone : “ bringing with you this answer, 
that you lie in your throat; ” and lingering a moment out of 
bravado, to arrange his scarf, he steps slowly down again behind 
the bulwarks. 

“ Coward ! ” shouts Amyas at the top of his voice. 

The Spaniard re-appears instantly^ ^ Why .hat name, Senor, 
of all others ? ” asks he in a cool, stern voice. 

“ Because we call men cowards in England, who leave their 
wives to be burnt alive by priests.” 

The moment the words had passed Amyas’s lips, he felt that 
they were cruel and unjust. But it was too late to recall them. 
The Spaniard started ; clutched his sword-hilt : and then hissed 
back through his closed visor— 

“ For that word, Sirrah, you hang at my yard-arm, if Saint 
Mary gives me grace.” * 

“ See that your halter be a silken one, then,” laughed Amyas, 
” for I am just dubhed knight.” And he stepped down, as a storm 
of bullets rang through the rigging round his head ; the Spaniards 
are not as punctilious as he. 

“ Fire ! ” His ordnance crash through the sternworks of the 
Spaniard ; and then he sails onward, while her balls go humming 
harmlessly through his rigging. 

Half-an-hour has passed of wild noise and fury ; three times' 
has the Vengeance, as a dolphin might, sailed clean round and 
round the Sta. Catharina, pouring in broadside after broadside, 
till the guns are leaping to the deck-beams with their own heat, 
and the Spaniard’s sides are slit and spotted in a hundred places. 
And yet so high has been his fire in return, and so strong the deck 
defences of the Vengeance, that a few spars broken, and two or 
three men wounded by musketry, are all her loss. But still the 
Spaniard endures, magnificent as ever ; it is the battle of the 
thresher and the whale ; the end is certain, but the work is long. 

“ Can I help you, Captain Leigh ? ” asks Lord Henry 
Seymour, as he passes within oar’s len^h of him, to attack a ship 
a-head. “ The San Matthew has had his dinner, and is gone on to 
Medina to ask for a digestive to it.” 

“ I thank your Lordship : but this is my private quarrel. 
But if your Lordship could lend me powder — ” 

“ Would that I could ! But so, I fear, says every other gentle- 
man in the fleet.” 
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But in the meanwhile-, long ere the sun had set, comes doWn the 
darkd^ss of th% thunder-storm,. But still, through smoke and rain 
Amy^i^Jings to- his- prey. She too Jias seen the northward move- 
ment of the Spanish $eet, and Sets her top^ils ; Amyas calls to the 
menjto fire high, and cripple her rigging : but in vain ; for tVre^ 
or four belated galleys come flashing and sputtering up to the 
combatants, and take his firp off the galleon. Amyas grinds his 
teeth, amd would fain hustle into the thick cf the press once more, 
in spite^f the galleys’ beaks. 

“ Most heroic? 1 Captain,’’ says C^ry, pulling a long face ; “ if 
we do, we are stove ^nd sunk in five minutej: ; not to mention 
that Yeo ^ays he has not twpnty rounds of great cartridge left.” 
^o, surely and silent, the Vengeance sheers off, but keeps as near 
as she can to the little squadron, all through the night of rain and 
thunder. 

They are long past Dunkirk now. The Spaniards, sorely bat- 
tered ^and lessened in numbers, 'havS, during the night, regained 
some'sort of order. The English hang on their skirts a' mile or 
two behind. They i a /e no ammunition aHid must wait for more.** 
To Amyas’s great disgust, the Sta. Catharina has rejoined her 
fellows during the night. , , 

“ Never mind,” says Cary ; “ she can neither dive nor fly, and 
as long as she is above water, we — What is the admiral about ? ” 

He is signalling Lord Henry Seymour and his squadron. Soon 
they tack, and come down the wind for the coast of Flanders. 
Parma must be blockaded still ; and the Hollanders are likely to 
’ be too busy with their plunder to do it effectually. Suddenly there 
is a stir in the Spanish fleet. Medina and the rearmost ships turn 
upon the English. What can it mean ? Will they offer battle 
once more ? If so, it were best to get out of their way, for v 
have nothing wherewith to fight them. So the Enghsh lie close t. 
the wind. They will let them pass, and return to their old tactic of 
following and harassing. 

“ Here comes a big ship right upon us ! Give him all you have 
left : and if he will fight us, lay him alongside and die boarding,” 
cried Amyas. 

They gave him what they had, and hulled him with every shot ; 
but his huge side stood silent. He had not the wherewithal to 
return the compliment. 

* “ As I live, he is cutting loose the foot of his mainsail ! the 
villain means to run.” 

“ There go the rest of them ! Victoria ! ” shouted Cary, as one 
after another, every Spaniard, set all the sail he covM. 

There was silence for a few minutes throughoat the English 
.0 
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fl^t ; ‘and then cheer upon cheer of triumph rent the skies. It was 
over ! The Spaniard had refused, battle, and thfnking -^Aly of 
sa^ty, was pressing downward toward the ^ Straits agai^.. The 
Invincible Armada ha4)Cast away its namp, and England was 
^vfid. 

“ But he will never get there. Sir,” said old Yeo, who had come 
upon deck to gaze upon that sight, beyond all human faith or 
hope ; “ Never, neve,’* w\l he weather the Flanders shores against 
such a breeze as is coming up. Look to the eye of the wind; Sir. 
and see how the Lord is figh/,ingrfor Hiy peoplt\! ” 

Yes, down it came, fresher and stifle'r every minute out of the 
grey north-west, asdt does so often qfter.a thunderstorm.” The 
Spaniards were fain to take in all spare canvas, and lie-to as bfc'St 
they could ; while the English fleet, lying-to also, awaited an 
event which was in God’s hands and not in theirs. 

“ They will be all ashore on Zealand before the afternoon,” 
murmured Amyas ; “ and Lhav^ lost my labour ! Oh, for pow- 
der, powder, powder ! to go in and finish it at once ! ” 

” Oh, Sir,” said Yec, ” don’t murmur against the Lord in the 
very day of His mercies. It is hard, to be sure ; but His will be 
done.^’ 

“ Could we not borrow powder from Drake there ? ” 

Look at the sea, Sir ! ” 

And indeed, the sea was far too rough for any such attempt. 
The Spaniards neared the fatal dunes, which fringed the shore for 
many a dreary mile ; and Amyas had to wait weary hours, 
growling like a dog who has had the bone snatched out of his ' 
mouth, till the, day wore on ; when, behold, the wind began to 
fall as rapidly as it had risen. A savage joy arose in Amyas’s 
heart. 

The Armada was defeated, and England saved. But such great 
undertakings seldom end in one grand melodramatic explosion of 
fireworks, through which the devil arises in full roar to drag Dr. 
Faustus for ever into the flaming pit. On the contrary, the devil 
stands by his servants to the last, and tries to bring off his shat- 
tered forces with drums beating and colours flying ; and, if pos- 
sible, to lull his enemies into supposing that the fight is ended, 
long before it really is half over. All which the good Lord 
Howard of Effingham knew web, and knew, too, that Medina 
had one last card to play, and that was the filial affection of that 
dutiful and chivalrc^.*s son, James of Scotland. 

Lord Howard, like the rest of Elizabeth’s heroes, trusted James 
just as much as James trusted others ; and therefore thought good 
to escort the Armada until it was safely past the domains of that 
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most chi valrotts and truthful Solomon. But on the 4th of August, 
his fear^ such as th^y were, were laid to rest. The Spaniards left 
the Scottish c6ast, and sailed, away for Norway ; and the glme 
was played out, and the end was come, a^ the end of such matters 
genefally come, by gradual decay, petty disaster, l id mist«k»; 
till the snow-mountain, instead of being blown tragically and 
heroically to atoms, melts helplessly and pitiably away. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

HOW AMYAS THREW HIS SWORD INTO THE SEA 

Yes, it is over ; and the great Armada is vanquished. And now, 
from England and from all of Europe, from all of mankind, I had 
almost said, arose a shout of hcjy jqy, such as the world had not 
heard for many a weary and bloody century. 

The Armada is Tv/ay on the other side of Scotland, and Amyaw 
is following in its wake. 

For when the Lord High Admiral determined to return, ikmyas 
asked leave to follow the Spaniard ; and askcdf too, of Sir John 
Hawkins, who happened to be at hand, such ammunition and 
provision as could be afforded him, after which Amyas, calling 
his men together, reminded them once more of the story of the 
Rose of Torridge and Don Guzman de Soto, and then asked — 

“ Men of Bideford, will you follow me ? There will be plunder 
for those who love plunder ; revenge for those who love revenge ; 
and for all of us (for we all love honour) the honour of having 
never left the chase as long as there was a Spanish flag in Engli* h 
seas.” 

And every soul on board replied, that they would follow S. 
Amyas Leigh around the world. 

There is no need for me to detail every incident of that long and 
weary chase ; how they found the Sta. Catharina, attacked her, 
and had to sheer off, she being rescued by ilie rest and how they 
followed her and lost her on several occasions. 

So the morning of the sixteenth day wore away, without a sign 
of living thing, not even a passijig gull ; and the black melancholy 
qf the heaven reflected itself in the black melancholy of Amyas. 
Was he to lose his prey after all ? The thou^t made him shudder 
with rage and disappointment. It was intolerable. Anything 
but that. 

“ No, God ! ” he cried, “let*mc but once fee^ thi. in his accursed 
heart, and then — strike me dead, if Thou wilt ! ” 
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“TfiiQ Lord have mercy on us,” cried John Qrimblecpmbe. 
“ What have you said ? ” . 

‘iWhat is that to you, Sir 7 There, they dre piping t^ dinner. 
Go down. I shall not come.” 

cA«id Jack went down, and talked in a half-terrified whisper, of 
Amyas’s ominous words. 

All thought that they portended some bad luck, except old'Yeo. 

“ Well, S^ir John,” f aid he, “ and why not ? What belter can 
the Lord do for a man, than take him home when he has done His. 
work ? Our captain is wilful anfl spite^f^l, and ii*ust needs kill his 
man himself ; while for me, I don’t care how the Don goes, provi- 
ded he does go. I bwe him no grudge, nor any man. May jthe 
Lord give him repentance, and forgive him all his sins : but if I 
could but see him once safe ashore, as he may be ere nightfall, on 
the Mortestone or the back of Lundy, I would say, ‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart iij,,peace,’ even if it were the light- 
ning which was sent to fetch me.^^ 

” But, master Yeo, a sudden death ? ” 

” And why not a sudtlen death. Sir John ? Even fools long for 
a shott life and a merry one, and shall not the Lord’s people pray 
for a short death*and a merry one ? Let it come as it will to old 
Yep. Hark ! there’s the Captain’s voice ! ” 

” Here she is ! ” thundered Amyas from the deck ; and in an 
instant all were scrambling up the hatchway as fast as the frantic 
rolling of the ship would let them. 

Y es. There she was. 

“ There she is ; and here we are,” said Cary ; “ but where is 
here ! and whete is there ? How is the tide, master ? ” 

“ Running up Channel by this time, Sir.” 

” What matters the tide ? ” said Amyas, devouring the ship 
with terrible and cold blue eyes. “ Can’t we get at her.” 

“ Not unless some one jumps out and shoves behind,” said 
Cary. “ I shall down again and finish that mackerel, if this roll 
has not chucked it to the cock-roaches under the table.” 

” Don’t jest. Will ! I can’t stand it,” said Amyas, in a voice 
which quivered so much that Cary looked at him. His whole 
frame was trembling like an aspen. Cary took his arm, and drew 
him aside. 

“ Dear old lad,” said he, as tfiey leaned over the bulwarks, 
“ what is this ? You are not yourself, and have not been these 
four days.” 

” No. I am not Amyas Leigh. I am my brother’s avenger. 
Do not reason with me. Will : when«it is over, I shall be merry old 
Amyas again,” and he passed his hand over his brow. 
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“ ijq yon believe,? said he, after a moment, “ that men can be 
possess^ by devils ,? ” 

“ TTie Bible says sp.” 

“ If my caus^ wefe not a just one, I should fancy I had a devil 
in nie. My throat and heart are as hot as the pit. Woiffd^o 
God.it were done, for done it must be ! Now go.” 

Car^went away with a shudder. As he passed down the hatch- 
way. he looked back. Amyas had got the flone out of his pocket, 
and w;fe whettinjjfaway ^gain ^t his sword-edge, as if there was 
some dreadful doom on him, to whht, and whet forever. 

About two Yeo caUie up to him. 

He is ours safely ndw. Sir. The tide has been running to the 
eastward for this two hours.” 

‘'Safe as a fox in a trap. Satan himself cannot take him from 
us ! ” 

“ But God may,” said Brimbtecevnbe, simply. 

“ Who spoke to you, Sir ? Ii I thought that He — There comes 
the thunder at las^ t ” 

“ The storm is coming,” said he, “ ana the wind in it. It will 
be Eastward-ho now, for once, my merry men all ! ” 

“ Eastward-ho never brought us luck,” said 4ack in an under- 
tone to Cary. But by this time all eyes were turned to the north- 
west, where a black line along the horizon began to define the 
boundary of sea and air, till now all dim in mist. 

“ There comes the breeze.” 

” And there the storm, too.” 

“ Round with the yards, or we shall be taken aback.” 

The yards creaked round ; the sea grew crisp around them ; 
the hot air swept their cheeks, tightened every rope, filled every 
sail, bent her over. A cheer burst from the men as the heim 
went up, and they staggered away before the wind right down upon 
the Spaniard, who lay still becalmed. 

“ There is more behind, Arnyas,” said Cary. “ Shall we not 
shorten sail a little ? ” 

“ No.. Hold on every stitch,” said Amyas. ” Give me the 
helm, man. Boatswain, pipe away to clear for fight.” 

It was done, and in ten minutes the men were all at quarters, 
while the thunder rolled louder and louder overhead, and the 
breeze freshened fast. 

• ‘ The dog has it now. There he goes ! ”^said Cary. 

” Right before the wind. He has no likiig to face us.” 

“ He is running into the jaws of destruction,” said Yeo. “ An 
hour more will send him eitfier right up the Chai lel, or smack on 
shore somewhere.” 
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“ There !' he has put his helm down. I wonder if he sees laya ? ” 

In ten minutes ‘more the Spaniard-fell off again, and went away 
dea(t down wind, while the Vengeanpe gained| pn Kim fast.'^ After 
two hours more, the fouf miles had diminished tr one, while the 
lightning flashed nearer and nearer as the storm came up ; 'and 
from the vast mouth of a black cloud-arch poured so fierce a 
breeze that Amy as yielded unwillingly to hints which were gfowing 
into open murmurs, aM ftade shorten sail. 

On they rushed with scarcely lessened jpeed. 

“ We shall have it now, andVitfi a vengeance ; tins will try your 
tackle. Master,” said Cary. 

“ Get the arms and ammunition under* cover, and then below 
with you all,” shouted Amyas from the helm. 

“ And heat the pokers in the galley fire,” said Yeo, “ to be 
ready if the rain puts our linstocks out. I hope you’ll let me stay 
on deck. Sir, in case — ” 

“ I must have someone, and who better than you ? Can* you 
^e the chase ? ” 

No ; she was wrapped in the grey whirlwind. She might be 
within'^half a mile of them, for aught they could have seen of her. 

And now Amyas and his old liegeman were alone. Neither 
spoke ; each knew the other’s thoughts, and knew that they were 
his own. The squall blew fiercer and fiercer, the rain poured 
heavier and heavier. Where was the Spaniard ? 

“ If he has laid-to, we may overshoot him, Sir ! ” 

“ If he has tried to lay-to, he will not have a sail left in the bolt- 
ropes, or perhaps a mast on deck. I know the stiff-necked ness of 
those Spanish tubs.. Hurrah ! there he is, right on our larboard 
bow ! ” 

On they swept, gaining fast on the Spaniard. 

“ Call the men up, and to quarters ; the rain will be over in ten 
minutes.” 

Yeo ran forward to the gangway : and sprang back again, with 
a face white and wild — 

“ Land right a-head ! Port your helm. Sir ! For the love of 
God, port your helm ! ” 

Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the helm down, 
while Yeo shouted to the men belc^w. 

She swung round. The masts bent like whips ; crack went, 
the fore-sail like a cannon. What matter ? Within two hundred 
yards of them was th^TSpaniard ; in front of her, and above her, a 
huge dark bank rose through the dense hail, and mingled with the 
clouds ; and at its foot, plainer every"* moment, pillars and spouts 
of leaping foam. 
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‘^bait is ft, Mqrtje ? Hartland ? ” 

It might be anything for thirty miles. 

“ Lundy ! ” said.Yeo. 

“ J^ook at thJ^Spahiard ! ” 

Yes, look at the Spaniard ! 

He, too, had seen his danger, and tried to broach-to. But his 
clumsy mass refused to obeV the helm : he struggled a moment, 
half hid in foam ; -fell away again, and ^usfied upon his doom. 

“ Ldfet ! lost !^st ! ’tcried Amyas madly, and throwing up his 
hands, let thdrtiller. -Y eo caliighl it just in time. 

“ Sir Sir ! What'are you at ? We shall clear the rock yet.” 

Yes ! ” shouted Afnyift in his frenzy ; but he*will not ! ” 

Another minute. The galleon gave a sudden jar, and stopped. 
Then one long heave and bound, as if to free herself. And then 
her bows lighted clean upon the Shutter. 

An awful silence fell on every English soul. They heard not the 
roarftig of wind and surge ; they saw not the blinding flashes of 
the lightning : but ^bey heard one long ejr-piercing wail to tVQay 
saint in heaven rise from hve hundred human throats ; they saw 
the mighty ship heel over from the wind, and sweep headlong 
down the cataract of the race, plunging her^yafds into the foam, 
and showing her whole black side even to her keel, till she rolled 
clean over, and vanished for ever and ever. 

“ Shame ! ” cried Amyas, hurling his sword far into the sea, 
“ to lose my right, my right ! when it was in my very grasp ! 
Unmerciful ! ” 

A crack which rent the sky and made the granite ring and quiver; 
a bright world of flame, and then a blank of utter darkness, 
against which stood out, glowing red-hot, every mast, and sail, 
and rock, and Salvation Yeo, as he stood just in front of Amya.:> 
the. tiller in his hand. All red-hot, transfigured into fire ; and 
behind, the black, black night. 

• ••••• 

A whisper, a rustling close beside him, and Brimblecombe’s 
voice said softly, — t 

“ Give him more wine. Will ; his eyes are opening.” 

“ Hey day ? *' said Amyas>faintly, “ not past the Shutter yet ! 
•How long she hangs in the wind ! ” 

. We are long past the Shutter; Sir Amya^” said Brimblecombe. 
’ “ Are you mad ? Cannot I trust my own* eyes ? ” 

There was no answ^er for a while. 

“ We are past the Shutter* indeed,” said Cary w-17 gently, “ and 
lying in the cove at Lundy.” 
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“ Oh, Sir Amyas Leigh, dear Sir Amyas Leigh,” btobber^dl^oor 
Jack, “ put out your hand, and feel where you ar^, and j^ray the 
Lori to forgive you for your wilfulness ! ” 

A great trembling fell dpon Amyas Leigh ; Tialf/.earfully he put 
otft ms hand ; he felt that he was in his hammock, with the aeck- 
beams close above his head. The vision which had been left upon 
his eye-balls vanished like a dream. 

“ What is this ? Ptnbst be asleep ! What has happened ? 
Where am I ? ” 

“ In your cabin, Amy^s,” skid Gary. 

“ What And wjiere is Yeo ? 

“ Yeo is gone where he longed to go, and as he lon<»ed to 
The same flash which struck you down, struck him dead.” 

“ Dead ? Lightning ? Any more hurt ? I must go and see. 
Why, what is this ? ” and Amyas passed his hand across his eyes. 
” It is all dark — dark, as I live ! And he passed his hand over 
his eyes again. 

♦ There was another de^d silence. Amyas broke it. 

” Oh, God ! ” shrieked the great proud sea-captain, “ Oh, God, 
I am Wind ! blind ! blind ! ” And writhing in his great horror, 
he called to CaryHo kill him and put him out of his misery, and 
then wailed for his mother to come and help him, as if he had been 
a boy once more ; while Brimblecombe and Cary, and the sailors 
who crowded round the cabin-door, wept as if they too had been 
boys once more. 

Soon his fit of frenzy passed off, and he sank back exhausted. 

They lifted him into their remaining boat, rowed him ashore, 
carried him painfully up the hill to the old castle, and made a bed 
for him on the floor, in the very room in which Don Guzman and 
Rose Salterne had plighted their troth to each other, five wild 
years before. 

Three miserable days were passed within that lonely tower. 
Amyas, utterly unnerved by the horror of his misfortune, and by 
the over-excitement of the last few weeks, was incessantly delirious. 

“ Will,” he said, after a while, “ this room is as stiflin^^ as it is 
dark. I feel as if I should be a sound man once more, if I could 
but get one snuff of the sea-breeze.’ 

The surgeon shook his head at tht; notion of moving him : but 
Amyas was peremptory. 

“ Whither ? ” ask^ Cary. 

“ To the south endf The crag above the Devil’s-limekiln. No 
other place will suit.” 

Jack gave a murmur, and half-stopped, as a frightful suspicior/ 
crossed him. 
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•^at is a dangerous place ! ” 

“ Wl^t of that. ?.” said Amyas, who caught his meaning in his 
tone: Dost tljink: I am going to leap over cliff ? I havt^not 

heart enough fc|f thit. On, lads, and setfhe safe among the rocts.” 

So slowly, and painfully, they went on, while Amyas murifluaed 
to himself, — 

“ Np, no other place wiH suit ; I can see all thence.” 

So on they went to the point, wh^e^he cyclopean wall of 
granit# cliff whicjl^form^ the western side of Lundy, ends sheer 
in- a* pre«ipice cA' some three fmndl-ed feet. 

“ Why should I not ? Why have I been raving in hell-fire for 
li^now ngj how many*days, but to find out* that,. John Brimble- 
combe, thou better man than I ? ” 

“ Not that last : but Amen ! Amen ! and The Lord has indeed 
had mercy upon thee ! ” said Jack, through his honest tears. 

“ Amen ! ” said Amyas. “ N|)w^et me where I can rest among 
the rocks without fear of falling — for life is sweet still, even 
without eyes, fri^'rrls— and leave me to myself awhile.” 

It was no easy matter to find a safe plaJc ; for from the foot of 
the crag the heathery turf slopes down all but upright, on ccie side 
to a cliff which overhangs a shoreless cove of deep dark sea, and on 
the other to an abyss even more hideous, where the solid rock has 
sunk away, and opened inland in the hillside a smoo\h-walled pit, 
some sixty feet square and some hundred and fifty in depth, aptly 
known then as now, as the Devil’s-limekiln ; the mouth of which, 
as old wives say, was once closed by the Shutter-rock itself, till the 
fiend in malice hurled it into the sea, to be a pest to mariners. A 
narro and untrodden cavern at the bottom connects it with the 
outer sea ; they could even then hear the mysterious thunder a.nd 
gurgle of the surge in the subterranean adit, as it rolled hur.v 
boulders to and fro in darkness, and forced before it gusts of pcnr- 
up air. It was a spot to curdle weak blood, and to make weak 
heads reel ; but all the fitter on that account for Amyas and his 
fancy. 

“ Yoj^^can sit here as in an arm-chair,” said Cary, helping him 
down to one of those square natural seats so common in the 
granite tors. 

. “ Good ; now^ turn my fa9« to the Shutter. Be sure and exact. 
.So. Do I face it full ? ” 

•“ Full,” said Cary. 

“ Then I need no eyes wherewith to see Vhat is before me,” 
said he with a sad smile. 

After a pause, he became cheerful. “ I hav» reason to be 
cheerful, Sir John,” he said. “ I have left a heavy load behind me. 
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I have been wilful, and proud, and a blasphemer, andswollen^th 
cruelty and pride’; and God has brought me* low.’ for it,^nd cut 
me .is from my evil delight. No more Spaniard-hunting for me 
now, my masters. God^will send no such fools/as I upon His 
erfenlds.” 

Then, he explained why he had become cheerful. 

“ When you put me there upon the rftck, lads. I looked aw^y and 
out to sea, to get one iS'st Snuff of the merry sea-breeze, which will 
never sail me again. And as I looked, I tell yot\;^e truth, I could 
see the water and the sky ; as plain ever l\aw thsm, till I 
thought my sight was come again. But soon I knew it was not so ; 
for I saw more than man could see ; right over the ocean as I li\’«, 
and away to the Spanish Main. And I saw Barbados, and 
Grenada, and all the isles that we ever sailed by ; and La Guayra 
in Caraccas, and the Silla, and the house beneath it where she 
lived. And I saw him walking w^.h her, on the barbecue, and he 
loved her. then. I saw what I saw ; and he loved her ; and I say 
1^ loves her still. 

“ Then I saw the clifis beneath me, and the Gull-rock, and the 
Shuttef, and the Ledge ; 1 saw them, William Cary, and the 
weeds beneath tlte ifterp' blue sea. And I saw the grand old 
galleon, Will ; she has righted with the sweeping of the tide. She 
lies in fifteen fathoms, at the edge of the rocks, upon the sand ; 
and her men are all lying around her, asleep until the judgment- 
day.” 

“ And I saw him sitting in his cabin, like a valiant gentleman of 
Spain ; and his officers were sitting round him, with their swords 
upon the table, at the wine. And the prawns and the crayfish and 
the rockling, they swam in and out above their heads ; but Don 
Guzman he never heeded, but sat still, and drank his wine. Then 
he took a locket from his bosom ; and I heard him speak, Will, 
and he said : ‘ Here’s the picture of my fair and true lady ; drink 
to her, Senors all.’ Then he spoke to me, Will, and called me, 
right up through the oar-weed and the sea : ‘ We have had a fair 
quarrel, Senor ; it is time to be friends once more. My v^ife and 
your brother have forgiven me ; so ^./our honour takes no stain.’ 
And I answered, * We are friends^ Don Guzman ; God has 
judged our quarrel, and not we.’ Tiien he said, ‘ I sinned, and .1 
am punished.’ And I said, ‘ And, Senor, so am I.’ Then he held 
out his hand to m^, Cary ; and I stopped to takfe it, and 
awoke.” 

He ceased ; and they looked in his face again. It was exhausted, 
but clear and gentle, like the face of a* new-born babe. Gradually 
his bead dropped upon his breast again ; he was either swooning or 
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tsle5|iing,- and. they .had' much ado to get him home. There he lay 
for eig^ and forty Jiours, in -a quiet .doze ; then arose suddenly, 
called for foo*d‘, ate heartily, and seemed, saving his eyesight, as 
whole and soum as ever.' The surgeon tede them get him home to 
Northam as soon as possible, and he was willing Ci.ough ^ go. 
So the next day the Vengeance sailed, leaving behind a dozen men 
to seize and keep i| the Queen’s name anv eoods which should b^ 
washea up from tne wreck. 


C-HAPTER XXVIII 

HOW AMYAS LET TI* APPLE FALL 

It .was the first of October. Silently, as if ashamed and sad, the 
Vengeance slid over the bar, and passed the sleeping sand-hills, 
and dropped her anchor off v^pledore, with her flag floating 
half-mast high: for the corose of ?'Salvation Yeo was on 
board. 

A boat pulled off from ihe ship, and away to the westermend of 
the strand ; and Cary and Brimblecombe helped*out Amyas Leigh 
and led him slowly up the hill toward his home. 

The crowd clustered round him, with cheers and Blessings, and 
sobs of pity from kind-hearted women ; for all in Appledore and 
Bideford knew well by this time what had befallen him. 

“ Spare me, my good friends,” said Amyas, “ I have landed 
here that I might go quietly home, without passing through the 
town, and being made a gazing-stock. Think not of me, good 
folks, nor talk of me ; but come behind me decently, as Christi.*n 
men, and follow to the grave the body of a better man than I.” 

And as he spoke, another boat came off, and in it, covered wii^ 
the* flag of England, the body of Salvation Yeo. 

The people took Amyas at his word ; and a man was sent on to 
Burrough, to tell Mrs. Leigh that her son was coming. When the 
coffin landed, and lifted, Amyas and His friends took their 
places behind it as chief mourners, and the crew followed in order, 
while the crowd fell in behinJ them, and gathered every moment ; 
till ere they were halfway t\ Northam town, the funeral train 
plight number full five hundred souls. 

•They had sent over by a fishing skiff the^day before to bid the 
s6xton dig the grave ; and when they came Into the churchyard, 
the parson stood ready waiting at the gate. 

Mrs. Leigh stayed quietl;? at home; for she Tad no heart to 
ftce the crowd ; and though her heart yearned for her son, yet 
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she was well content (when was she not content ? ) that he should ' 
do honour to his ancient and faithfhl servant sp she sgt down 
in tfle bay-window, with Ayacanora by her side,* , and when the 
tolling of the bell ceasfo, she opened her Pr^er-book, and, 
b^ah to read the Burial service. 

“ Ayacanora,” she said, “ they are burying old Master Yeo,, wh© 
«ioved you, and sought you over the wide* wid/1 world, an<J, saved 
you from the teeth of the^ crocodile. Are you not sorry for him, 
child, that you look so gay t^-d^v ? ” 

Ayaconara blushed, and hung SovAi her head she ;vas think- 
ing of nothing, poo^ child, but Amyas. 

The Burial-service was done ; the •blessing said ; Jjiie parsj©n 
drew back : but the people lingered and crowded round to look 
at the coffin, while Amyas stood still ^t the head of the grave. It 
had been dug, by his command, at the west end of the chursh, 
near by the foot of the tall grey ^nd-swept tower, which watches 
for a beacon far and wide over land and sea. Perhaps the old 
man might like to loolj at the sea, and see the ships come out 
and in across the bar, and hear the wind, on winter nights, roar 
throu^n the belfrv far above his head. Why not ? It was but a 
fancy : and yet Am^as felt that he too should like to be buried 
in sdch a plape ; so Yeo might like it also. 

Still the crowd lingered ; and looked first at the grave and then 
at the blind giant who stood over it, as if they felt, by instinct, that 
something more ought to come. And something more did come*. 
Amyas drew himself up to his full height,* and waved his hand 
majestically, as one about to speak ; while the eyes of ?ll men 
were fastened on him. 

Twice he essayed to begin ; and twice the words were choked 
upon his lips ; and then, — 

“ Good people all, and seamen, among whom I was bred, and 
to whom I come home blind this day, to dwell with you till death 
— Here lieth the flower and pattern of all bold mariners ; the 
truest of friends, and the most terrible of foes ; unchangeable of 
purpose, craft of counsel, and swift of execution ; in^i^riumph 
most sober, in failure (as God knows I have found full many a 
day) of endurance beyond mortal n|in. Who first of all Britons 
helped to humble the pride of the45paniard at Rio de la Hacha 
and N ombre, and first of all sailed upon those South Seas, which 
shall be hereafter, by God’s grace, as free to English keels as is the 
bay outside. Who' having afterwards been purged from his 
youthful sins by strange afflictions and torments unspeakable, 
suffered at the hands of the Popish enemy, learned therefrom, my 
masters, to fear God, and to fear nought else ; and having 
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hiqjself worthily in his place and callipg as ^ ri^tedus 
scourge of the .Spaniard, and a faithful soldier c>f the Lord Jesus 
Christ, ^ now -exalted to his reward*. Amen.” 

And feeling\orr his companions’ hands, he walked slowly Aom 
►the clwrchyarcft and across the village street, and up the lajie to 
Pu^rpugiF gates’; while the crowd made way for him in solemn 
silencers for an a^ful being, shut up alone, with all his strength, 
v^uifN^nd fame»»in the dark prisonshojise of his mysterious" 
doom^ 

He seemed toinow pSrfectlj^wh^n they had reached the gates, 
opened tho Iock with hi*s* own nands, and went boldly forward 
along the gravel path, white Cary and Brimbtecombe followed him 
tremblinjf ; for they expected some violent buftt of emotion, 
either from him or his mother, and*the two good fellows’ tender^ 
hearts were fluttering like a girl’s. Up to the door he went, as if 
heTiad seen it ; felt for the entrance, stood therein, and called 
quietjly, “ Mother ! ” 

In a moment his mother was on his bc^om. 

Neither spoke for awhile. She sobbing inwardly, with tearlrts 
eyes, he standing firm and cheerful, with his great arms clasped 
around her. 

“ Mother ! ” he said at last, “ I am come home, you see, 
because I needs must come. Will you take me in, apd look after 
this useless carcase ? I .shall, not be so very troublesome, mother, 
—shall I ? ” ahd he looked down, and smiled upon her, and kissed 
her brow. 

She answered not a word, but passed her arm gently round his 
waistf^nd led him in. 

“ Take care of your head, dear child, the doors are low.” And 
they went in together. 

“ Will ! Jack ! ” called Amyas, turning round ; but the i^r 
good fellows had walked briskly ofif. 

“ I’m glad we are away,” said Cary ; “ I should have made a 
baby of myself in another minute, watching that angel of a 
wonian^How her face worked ! and how she kept it in ! ” 

” AhJ^ell ! ” said Jack, “ there goes a brave scivant of the 
Queen’s, cut off before his J/ork was a quarter done. Heigho ! 
I must home now, and see my old father, and then, — ” 

’ “ And then h< >me with me,^ said Cary. “You and I never pa rt 
again! We have pulled in the same boat too long. Jack ; and you 
must not go spending your prize-money in-r’ptous living. T must 
see after you, old Jack ashore, or we shall have you treating half 
the town in taverns for a week to come.” 

“ Oh. Mr. Carv ! ” said Jack, scandalized. 
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” Come home With me^ and we’ll poison the passon, an^rmyi' 
father 'shall give^you the recto^.” 

“^h, Mr. Cary 1 ” said Jkck. 

So the two went off to«Clovelly together that vrfy day. 

«\»-i Amyas was sitting all alone. His mother l&d gone'tju't for 
a few minutes to speak to the seaman who had brought up Afny.^^jy 
luggage, and set them down to eat and drinlc '4 and Amy^s sat in 
15ie old bay-window, wheae he had sat when he Was a littV tiHy bo5%‘ 
and read King Arthur, and Fox’s Martyrs, ai^ Thr truej/ies of 
the Spaniards. He put out hia ha|d ^dj'elt for tjpem ; JJierethey 
lay side by side, just as they had lain twenty years before. The 
window was often ; 'and a cool air brought in as of old the scents 
of the four-season roses, and rosemary, and autumn gniiflowers. 
And there was a dish of apples on the table : he knew it by their 
smell ; the very same old apples which he used to gather when^he 
was a boy. He put out his l\^nd, and took them, and felt them 
over, and played with them, just^as if the twenty years had never 
bjen : and as he fingcref,) them, the whole of his past life rose up 
before him, as in that sf/ange dream which is said to flash across 
the imagination of a drowning man ; and he saw all the places 
which he had evor se^en, and heard all the words which had ever 
been spoken to him — till he came to that fairy island on the Meta ; 
and he heardfthe roar of the cataract once more, and saw the green 
tops of the palm-trees sleeping in the* sunlight far above the spray, 
and stood amid the smooth palm-trunks across the 'flower-fring^ 
boulders, and leaped down to the gravel beach beside the pool : 
and then again arose from the fern-grown rocks the beautiful 
vision of Ayacanora — Where v/as she ? He had not thought of 
her till now. How- he had wronged her ! Let be ; he had been 
punrshed, and the account was squared. Perhaps she did not 
care for him any longer. Who would care for a great blind ox 
like him, who must be fed and tended like a baby for the rest' of 
his lazy life ? Tut ! How long his mother was away ! And he 
began playing again with his apples, and thought about nothing 
but them, and his climbs with Frank in the orchard yeas^ ago. 

At last one of them slipt through his fingers, and fell on the 
floor. He stooped and felt for it t but he could not find it. 
Vexatious ! He turned hastily to/.earch in another direction, 
and struck his head sharply against the table. 

Was^it the pain, or the little disappointment or was it the 
sense of his blindnos? brought home to him in that ludicrous 
common-place way, and for that very reason all the more 
humiliating ? or was it the suddeil revulsion of overstrained 
nerves, produced by that slight shock ? Or had he becom* 
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once more ? I know not : but |o it was, ttiai he 
stamped bn the floor- with pettishness, ind then Checking himself, 
burst into a yjplent flood of tears. 

A quick ruslie pasSed him ;• the apple.was replaced in his hJnd, 
Ijind A^acanor^ voice sobbed out, 

/‘Thei^! there it is ! Do pot weep ! Oh, do n'^t weep ! I 
it ! I ^ill get you all you want ! Only iet me fetch 
gnd cahs^ for you,%end you, feed you, lead you, like your slave«« 
d6g. “"Say thatl may be your slave 1 alid falling on her knees 
’at hi§ (6et, sh^seiie‘3 botlf his hagds,^nd covered them with kisses. 

“ Yes ! ’\she Iried^ “ lAvfll m your slave ! I must be ! You 
cannot help it ! You cannot escape from me^uow ! you cannot 
go>lo sea . You cannot turrf your back upon wretched me. I have 
you safe now ! Safe ! ” and she clutehed his hands triumphantly. 
“ Ah ! and what a wretch lam, to rejoice in that ! to taunt him 
witft his blindness ! Oh, forgive me ! lam but a poor wild girl — 
a wild Indian savage, you know ;• but — but — ” and she burst 
into tears. 

A great spasm shook the body and sc^l of Amyas Leigh ; he 
sat quite silent foi- a manute, and then saia, solemnly — 

“ i\nd is this still possible ? Then God have mercy upoh me a 
sinner ! ” 

Ayacanora looked up in his face inquiringly : but before ‘sbe 
could speak again, he had hi;nt down, and lifting her as the lion 
lifts the lamb,* pressed her to his bosom, and covered her face 
with kisses. 

The door opened. There was the rustle of a gown ; Ayacanora 
spran^rom him with a little cry, and stood, half-trembling, half- 
defiant, as if to say.— “ He is mine now ; no one dare part him 
from me ! ” 

“ Who is it ? ” asked Amyas. 

Your mother.'’ 

“ You see that Pam bringing forth fruits meet for repentance 
mother,” said he, with a smile. 

He heard her approach. Then a kiss and a sob passed between 
the woifilln ; and he felt Ayacanora sink once more upon his 
bosom. 

“ Amyas, my son,” said ^e silver voice of Mrs. Leigh, low, 
drg^my, like the far-off chimeb of angels’ bells from out the highest 
•heaven ; “ Fean not to take her to your heart again ; for it is 
yp’ur mother wh(^has laid her there.” 

“ It is true after all,” said Amyas to himself. “ What God has 
joined together, man cannQt put asunder.” 
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From tlja^ h'o^r Ayacanora’s power o^ song returned tpl-df 
and day by da;[‘', year aSer year, her voice rose, up within th?i 
ha^y home, and soared, as on a skylark’s wi’ngs,-"nto th: hjghes 
heaven, bearing with it {he peaceful thoughts ©f,ihe blind gian 
Ijacl^ to the Paradises of the West, in the wa':e of thj? heroei 
wno from that time forth sailed.out to colonize anoljier and, J 
vaster England, to the Heaven-prospered- cr^^ of WestAV^ru-H^ 


THE END 



